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Momentum Is 


Gained Slowly 


Recovery of Steel Market Not Yet Sufficient To Stabilize Prices or To Put Opera- 


tions on a Satisfactory Basis—Railroads Continue Heavy Buyers— 
Await Steel Corporation's Policy on Pittsburgh Plus 


ODERATE recovery which is progressing 
in a gradual way, still characterizes busi- 
ness conditions in steel. 
the market is yet to reach a point warranting wide 
the establish- 


The expansion of 


employment of works capacity or 
ment of a level of prices which could be pronounced 
as satisfactory. Producers are waiting for momen- 
tum to be given the market by the backing up of 
orders and are taking encouragement from the way 
in which the volume of buying is increasing. Busi- 
ness entered by the mills for the first half of Sep- 
tember is well ahead of that for the corresponding 
period in August. 

More blast furnaces have been blown in or 
scheduled for resumption. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. with which ingot operations have gotten 


are 
early 
ahead of pig iron output, has two furnaces at 
Youngstown and one at Farrell, Pa., about to go in. 
Three other furnaces in the valleys may be started 
Another unit has gone in at Gary and a 
A Buffalo mer- 


For the industry as 


soon. 
merchant stack at Birmingham. 
chant furnace is resuming. 
a whole, steel ingot production is unchanged at 55 
to 60 per cent of capacity. 

Nothing definite yet has been announced as to 
the final policy the Steel corporation will adopt 
with regard to quoting steel prices in the future on 
a Pittsburgh base. The time for appeal of the 
cease and-desist order issued by the federal trade 
commission expires within the week. 
steel 


Lack of a stabilization § of 


prices manifestly is causing many 


Prices Stall 
Unsettled 


buyers to hold back on the plac- 
ing of ‘larger tonnages to cover 
their needs for the next few months 
This 


pecially observable among manufacturing users of 


or for stocking purposes. situation is es- 
steel, many gf whom desire to close if they could 
be convinced” that prices are at bottom. In the 
Chicago market steel prices seem steadier but at 
Cold- 
rolled steel was reduced this week $2 per ton to 
2.70c, Pittsburgh. Hoops are $1 to $2; lower. The 
plate market_remains weak. In Ohio territory as 
low as 1.70c, base Pittsburgh, has been named on 


other points, weakness or shading persists. 


tank steel though this was joined with other grades 
taking attractive extras. Eastern plates are going 
at 1.60c to 1.70c. Black sheets show a wider spread. 
Quotat:ons down to 3.20c, base Pittsburgh, came 
out this week, being attributed to smaller mills. 
Railroad still commands 


first attention in the market by rea- 


buying 


Car Buyia . 
ae ying son of large orders placed and the 
ontinues new inquiries being put out. The 
6200 cars placed by the Illinois 


Central the past week brings the total of car orders 
in September in excess of 20,000, or the largest 
month, excepting February, since March, 1923. 
The Illinois Central order will require 68,000 tons 
of rolled steel which will go largely to Chicago 
mills. New car inquiries this week include 3000 
for the Southern and 2500 for the Gulf Coast, in- 
creasing the pending total to over 15,000. Loco- 
motive orders of the week aggregate over 50. Rail 
tonnage is piling up. The Illinois Central has 
placed 60,000 tons and at least 300,000 tons is in 
sight before the mills, including €0,000 tons for the 
Baltimore & Ohio, 30,000 tons for the Reading, 
24,000 tons for the Virginian and an unstated quan- 
tity for the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Structural steel awards are heavier, those of the 
week totaling 30,021 tons. August bookings by the 
fabricating shops are estimated at 153,400 or 26,000 
tons below July. 

Although shipments are growing, 


recent price advances by some 

Iron More “ae 
S] ch makers of pig iron have not been 
uggis uniformly followed, giving the 
market the appearance of less firm- 
ness. On a 4000-ton inquiry for foundry iron for 


first half of 1925, $19 lake furnace and $19.50 valley 
Pipe foundries have again bought in 
quantity. Birmingham reports a sale of 50,000 tons 
to one interest and of 12,500 tons to another. The 
recent purchase of the American Radiator Co. now 
is put at 31,650 tons. 

Ikon TRADE REVIEW composite of 14 leading iron 
and steel products shows another decline this week 
to $38.95 against $39.15 last wee. Weakness in 
steel prices still is the cause. 


were named. 


Business Trend and Chart Section Page 727 
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Cross Sections of Industry— 

“The jib crane is the ideal type of equipment for lifting 
loads in limited areas..—From [RON TRADE REVIEW’S Survey, 


‘Jib Cranes.” 
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ITTSBURGH, Sept. 16.—The pig 
iron market still lacks business. 


A few small inquiries are out, 

with an occasional large tonnage. 
The American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co. is inquiring for 6950 tons of various 
grades of foundry iron, with silicon 
contents ranging from 1.25 to 3.75. In- 
for 


quiry covers 2400 tons Pittsburgh 
plants; 500 tons for Sayre, Pa.; 2800 
tons for Rochester, and 1250 tons for 


Cleveland. A large pump manufacturer 
is inquiring for around 4000 tons of 
foundry iron for delivery over the first 
half of 1925. It has been quoted $19, 
Cleveland, on the No. 2 grade, and 
$19.50 valley. The A. M. Byers Co., 
Girard, O., recently asked figures on 
2400 tons of gray forge iron It will 
blow in its own stack Oct. 20. It is 
understood the Pennsylvania _ railroad 
closed on a portion of 2000 tons of high 
manganese iron and 2000 tons of high 
silicon iron for its Altoona shops, with 
an eastern Pennsylvania steelmaker. Sev- 
eral sales of No. 2 plain foundry iron 
are noted, single carloads up to 200 tons, 
$19.50 and $20, valley, applying. The 
Mesta Machine Co. paid the latter fig- 
ure on 200 tons and $20.50 for No. 2X 
iron. A small foundry at Grove City 
closed for 150 tons at $20, valley. 
Since the Wheeling Steel Co. bought 
5000 tons of basic understood to be at 
$19, no new inquiries or sales have 
developed. Some producers still are 
quoting $19.25 or $19.50, refusing 
to consider any more business at 
the $19 level. Bessemer iron activity is 
limited. The largest sale in the past 
two weeks involved 300 tons and brought 
$20, valley. The Pressed Steel Car Co. 
is reported to have closed for 500 tons 
of car wheel iron. Malleable at $19.50 
to $20 is untested by inquiry. 


Buyers Await Upturn 


Boston, Sept. 16.—Eastern pig iron 
consumers continue to buy on a_ hand- 
to-mouth basis, awaiting more positive 
indication of a market upturn than has 
been apparent during the last 10 days 
or two weeks. In New England prices 
have moved upward at different times 
since the first of September, but the 
higher points reached have been hard to 
hold. Attractive tonnages at present 
command $20, eastern Pennsylvania base. 
Buffalo iron is down to $19.50, and 


some sellers probably would take tonnage 
at $19. A Massachusetts consumer took 
2000 tons divided between three pro- 





Pig Iron Sales Are More Moderate—Recent Price Advances Not 
Sustained in All Districts—Few Large Inquiries Pending 


ducers. Part of this tonnage was eastern 
Pennsylvania No. 2X iron (2.25 to 2.75 
silicon), placed at $20.50, furnace, or 
$24.15 delivered. A fair tonnage of 
southern iron has reached Boston during 
the last few days, placed at a furnace 


price of $18, which means $24.91 on 
docks Boston. Inquiry includes 300 tons 
for a New Hampshire consumer and 


several scattered 200 and 300-ton lots 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


Week’s Sales, 15,000 Tons 


_ New York, Sept. 16—Sales of pig 
iron in this territory aggregated about 
15,000 tons during the past week. The 
largest buyer was the Central Foundry 
Co., which placed 6000 tons for its 
Dundalk and Lansdale plants. It is 
believed also that the Central Foundry 
Co. placed some tonnage for its Me- 
dina plant. The Gould Coupler Co. 
placed an order for basic, probably 
2000 tons. At least two other good- 
sized purchases were made in the past 
week. The most important inquiry is 
from the American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., for 3000 to 4000 tons. 
The International Motors Co. is  in- 
quiring for 700 tons of high silicon 
foundry iron for its New Brunswick 





plant. Prices are unchanged and there 
is no indication of any stiffening. In 
some cases eastern foundry iron has 


sold at $21, base furnace, but business 
continues to be done at $20, base fur- 
nace. In one case $20 has been shad- 
ed. On Buffalo foundry iron, $19 
base furnace can be done. Some mak- 
ers hold for $19.50 base. Sales of 
malleable have been made at prices 
ranging from $21 to $21.50 eastern fur- 
nace. English copper-free low phos- 
phorus iron is offered at $26 duty paid 
tidewater. Indian and Dutch foundry 
iron continue to be offered to eastern 
consumers. 

It is learned the total purchase by 
the American Radiator Co. two weeks 
ago was 31,650 tons, of which 16,400 
tons will go to Buffalo, 4000 tons to 
Bayonne and the remainder to the coin- 
pany’s western and southern plants. 


Tonnages Placed Quietly 


Philadelphia, Sept. 16.—A better vol- 
ume of pig iron buying is reported. 
A considerable tonnage has been placed 
quietly. Pipemakers have placed some 
business but the extent of the tonnage 
‘is not known. More inquiry is cur- 
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rent. The Pennsylvania railroad is 
closing this week on 5000 tons 
of foundry for fourth quarter. The Mid- 
vale Co. is inquiring for several’ thou- 
sand tons of bessemer and foundry 
iron for fourth,quarter, and is expected 
to inquire for low phosphorus iron 
later. Eastern foundry iron is $20 to 
$21, base furnace. About 2000 tons 
of copper-bearing low phosphorus iron 
was sold at $24 to $24.50, furnace. Two 
thousand tons of basic also was sold. 
Scattered sales of Virginia foundry iron 
at $24, base furnace, are noted. 


Prices Show More Firmness 


3uffalo, Sept. 16—Pig iron prices have 
shown increased firmness and sellers ap- 
pear to have been successful in estab- 
lishing their new prices. This has been 
made easier by the withdrawal from the 
market of one Buffalo maker, the cessa- 
tion of production at two plants in this 
district and a pronounced scarcity of high 
silicon grades. The Donner Steel Co. 
has practically sold its output of its two 
furnaces for the balance of this year. 
The Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp.’s fur- 
naces are cold and will not be relighted 
in the near future, and production will 
not be begun by the American Radiator at 
Tonawanda Iron Works as early as had 
heen hoped. Rogers, Brown & Co., will 
light another furnace the latter part of 
this week. The going prices quoted here 
on new business are: No. 2 plain, $19.50; 
No. 2 X, $20 and No. 1X, $21. On iron 
of more than 3.25 per cent silicon content 
$21.50 is the ruling price. These prices 
are said to be maintained firmly on local 
sales and transactions in New England 
and elsewhere. Current inquiry totals 
about 15,000 tons. 


Prices Steady; Less Buying 

Cleveland, Sept. 16—Buying in the 
pig iron market has been more con- 
servative during the past week, due 
principally to the fact that many 
melters have closed for the last quarter, 
although a large tonnage remains to 
purchased for that period, Shipments 
are growing larger almost daily; one 
of the leading companies with head- 
quarters here has shipped so far this 
month twice the amount of its pro- 
duction. All others report the increase 
in shipments as the most conspicuous 
feature of the business at persent. 
Further buying in large volume such 
as during recent weeks is not antici- 
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pated until October. Orders in the ly better buyers. The Wisconsin Steel most important inquiry before the trade 
last few days are mainly for small lots, Co. is quoting $21, furnace, for north- is for 500 tons of southern iron for 
very few being over 1000 tons. One ern malleable and foundry iron, but the Indianapolis Stove Co., Indianapolis. 
company booked around 10,000 tons; other sellers still quote $20.50. It is A melter at Evansville, Ind., wants 100 
order receipts by other companies are claimed a few sales have been made tens of the same grade. 


St. Louis Market Quiet 
St. Louis, Sept. 16—Pig iron melters 


at $21. A Chicago melter has closed 
for 300 tons of charcoal iron which is 
quoted $26 furnace. Two sales of sil- 


much lighter. An inquiry is pending for 
6700 tons, and another for 2900. Prices 
iron 


are unchanged; No. 2 foundry t seemn to be supplied ond there te &: bal | 
] ] ; ’ , iE 2 » ° ~ e 
and malleable being sold by Cleveland veries total 300 tons. in buying. Sales for the week were 


melters at $20.50, furnace, for delivery Cincinnati Market Quiet not in excess of 4.000 tons, and included 














in the 50-cent switching area. Other Cincinnati, O., Sept. 16—Continued 2000 tons of basic booked by _the 
cumpanies represented here are holding quietness accompanied by an easier trend St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. for Wast 
to $20, valley and $20 to $20.50 lake are the outstanding characteristics of Side interest. This producer disposed 
furnace base. Some sellers Say they the pig iron market. Offerings from all of small lots aggregating 350 to 400 
have encountered recently prices aS directions are on a liberal scale and tons. A southern agency reported the 
low as $19, Buffalo. No sales of basic several producing districts are in stromz sale of 1200 tons in lots ranging from 
iron or inquiries are noted since the competition for the small business cur- single cars to 150 tons, a large part 
Pri 
rices Present and Past 
Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 
Sept. 17, Aug., June, Sept., Sept. 17, Aug., June, Sept., 
1924 1924 1924 1923 1924 1924 1924 1923 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 
Bessemer vailey del., Pitts.... $21.76 21.76 23.26 28.27 Iron bars, Philadelphia ........ $2.32 2.42 2.42 272 
Se os dower ate enene 19.00 19.00 20.00 25.00 Iron bars, Chicago mill........ 2.15 2.13 2.25 2.38 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa. 20.00 20.00 20.60 25.10 BOGGS, FROIN ois cc woes vee vne 2.00 2.05 2.20 2.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts...... 21.26 21.01 21.26 26.52 Beams, Philadelphia .......... 2.17 2.32 2.42 2.82 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago *........ 20.50 20.40 1.40 26.75 a, COI 5.555 00 6 Va wanna ov 2.10 2.16 2.38 2.60 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 17.50 17.90 20.00 22.75 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 1.90 2.00 2.15 2.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton 20.00 19.75 20.25 24.90 Tank plates, Philadelphia ...... 1.97 2.07 2.27 2.82 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace.... 24.50 24.50 25.50 25.50 Tank plates, Chicago .......... 2.10 2.13 2.38 2.60 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila.... 21.26 21.76 21.76 26.21 Sheets, blk., No. 28 Pittsburgh 3.40 3.50 3.65 2.75 
Malleable, valley 19.50 19.00 19.75 24.60 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.70 2.70 2.80 .00 
Malleable, Chicago ........++.+. 20.50 20.40 21.40 26.75 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.60 4.60 4.80 5.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 29.04 29.04 32.04 Wire nails, Pittsburgh .......... 2.80 2.85 2.90 3.00 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 20.76 20.51 20.76 26.27 COKE 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts.... 94.79 98.79 112.29 114.79 
Connellsville furnace, ovens...... 3.00 3.00 3.15 4.55 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Connellsville foundry, ovens 4.00 4.00 4.15 5.70 
Sheets bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 37.50 38.00 40.00 42.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 37.50 38.00 40.00 42.50 OLD MATERIAL 
tillets, bessemer, Pittsburgh 37.00 38.00 38.00 42.50 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. 19.50 17.75 16.25 18.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 37.00 8.00 38.00 42.50 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 18.00 17.00 15.65 16.85 
FINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 16.50 15.40 13.55 16.55 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .......... 2.05 2.10 2.20 2.40 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa...... 18.75 18.5 17.75 19.00 
Steel bars, Chicago ....... 2.00 2.06 2.14 2.50 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ...... 16.75 15.75 13.25 18.25 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ...... 2.37 2.47 2.52 2.72 Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 17.50 16.00 14.55 18.30 
"1.75 to 2.25 silicon. °*2.25 to 2.75 silicon 
Composite Market Average 
Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 
Sept. 17, 1924 Sept. 10, 1924 Aug. 1924 June 1924 Sept. 1923 Sept. 1914 
$38.95 $39.15 $39.33 $40.61 $44.64 $23.17 
Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 














recent purchase of 5000 tons by a _ rent. Sales are below production and of which went to users in western 
Canton, O., user at $19, furnace. though quotations are uncertain, furnace Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. A 
Placing Additional Tonnage interests here insist that $20, Ironton, local machinery builder purchased 200 

a ; for No. 2 foundry is the base for tons for delivery through October, and 

Chicago, Sept. 16.—Many melters northern sales, while southern iron is 150 tons was take1 ea’ y eamansagee Ds 

who bought pig iron for July and Au-  gqyoted at $17.50 to $18, Birmingham. ae a Phibas . xe gw a a sing 
gust are placing additional tonnage for The Jocal melt of pig iron shows no “ee and ‘anon a poche oy ris cag al 
the remainder of the year, and are con- cign of immediate improvement and a salle ans ster. seid mt hee tor 
tributing to a fair volume of business. <jight falling off is noted. Sales the o; . . h Dee 
Present sales are not equal to the ex- past week involved relativey small ton- “3 = digo indefinite nature. New 
ceptional rate of August, but shipments pages. The Columbia Sanitary Mfg. cach Ganahdacake £0 the mills, foundries 
in the first half of September exceed- (Co. Louisville, Ky., took 200 tons of — — cs Sg while in fair volume 
ed the August rate. A Milwaukee ma- southern iron, while the O. K. Stove & = ‘ae? Brg ot ag Nara eg — 
chinery builder placed 4500 tons of Range Co., of the same city closed for s ee ol plants, however, =e = 
coke iron and 1500 tons of charcoal 350 tone of the same grade. Other good position and have substantially in- 
iron. A _ Beloit, Wis., melter placed sales included 200 tons of southern iron eer al their activities several im- 
1000 tons of foundry iron. Inquiries to the Star Foundry Co., Covington, = interests report they have 
are pending for 300 to 500 tons each Ky. and 150 tons of the same grade orders to carry them through to the 
for melters at Kalamazoo, Mich., South to the Insurance Foundry Co. of that middle of October at present rate 
Bend, Ind., and Fort Atkinson, Wis. city. Carload sales of northern, south- ot Operation. The stove industry is 
A Wisconsin melter is inquiring for ern charcoal, silvery and bessemer irons considerably more active than hereto- 


3300 tons of foundry iron for the last 
quarter. Implement makers are slight- 


for prompt and nearby shipment also fig- , 


ured week’s transactions. The 


in the 


fore, a number of plants working four 


(Concluded on Page 711) 
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IRON TRADE 


Scrap Continues Reviva 


Demand Is Better in Various Centers—Dealer Activity and Lack of 
Stocks Push General Price Level Higher 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 764 


Chicago, Sept. 16—The steady ad- 
vance in prices has brought a reac- 
tion and while quotations are no lower 
than a week ago, sentiment is not so 
strong and sellers do not find as ready 


a market for their material. A con- 
siderable number of distress cars have 
had to be sacrificed at slight conces- 


sions. This is believed, however, to be 
merely a temporary condition, as few 
look for a decline in view of the im- 
proved condition of the industry as a 
whole. Outside of fair-sized purchases 
of malleable and low phosphorus 
grades, there has been little consumer 
buying during the week. Railroad 
offerings include the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, 6000 tons; the Santa Fe, 3600 
tons: and the Soo Line, 1300 tons. 


Dullness at New York 
New York, Sept. 16—Following the 
substantial buying of a week ago, dull- 
ness has settled over the iron and steel 


scrap market. Sellers are booking tair 
orders, but little tonnage is involved. 
Prices are unchanged. Heavy melting 


and railroad steel, are being quoted at 
$13 to $13.50, and $13.50 to $14, New 
York, respectively. On shipments of 
railroad steel for Bethlehem, Pa., one 
dealer here is paying $16.50, delivered. 
Dealers are buying mixed borings and 
turnings at around $14.50, delivered, tor 


shipment to Riddlesburg, Pa. and 
Johnstown, Pa., and $16.50, delivered, 
for machinery cast for Phillipsburg, 
N. J. 
Better Sales In East 

Philadelphia, Sept. 16.— Active buy- 
ing of iron and steel scrap by several 
mills has moved 20,000 tons the past 


week and twice that in a fortnight. Con- 
siderable more steel tonnage is pending. 
The highest price paid was $18 de- 
livered for No, 1 steel with $18.50 in 
one special case. Dealers are advancing 
quotations and now are asking $19 in 
some cases. This is due largely to ad 
vances at Pittsburgh where dealers are 
offering $19.50 delivered. There has 
been considerable buying of other grades, 
particularly cast scrap for steelworks. 
Two mills have bought considerable 
breakable cast at $17 to $17.50 delivered 
There is fairly active demand for 
wrought scrap. 


Stronger Tone at Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 16—Scrap consum- 
ers are issuing tentative inquiries and 
Midland, Monessen, Vandergrift, Brack- 
enridge, Woodlawn, and other nearby 
povnts are expected to be buying before 
long. Already there has been some buy- 
ing of fair sized tonnages and one or 
two dealers report more activity the 
past week than in several months pre- 
ceding. Those consumers now enter- 
ing the market however, are encounter- 
ing higher figures and the market is es- 
pecially strong in heavy melting steel 
where an advance of $1.50 to $2 is reg- 
istered over a week ago. That grade 


now is quoted at $19.50 to $20, bringing, 
scrap to a position on a par with pig 
iron. 


The $19.50 price was paid by a 


Pittsburgh district consumer within the 
past few days on a fair sized lot, and 
a Steubenville, O. user paid up to $20 
on a tonnage estimated at 25,000 tons. 
One sale of compressed sheets involv- 
ing a fair sized tonnage was made at 
$17.25. 

Two or three small lists are up for 
bids, including the Norfolk & Western 
and Chesapeake & Ohio railroads. These 
are due for bids Sept. 18 and Sept. 19, 
respectively, but are much smaller than 
usual, the former listing only about 
4100 tons. 


Is Strong at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Sept. 15.—With little buy- 
ing or selling the scrap market con- 
tinues to show strength and no _ signs 
of recession. Others believe further 
buying will be deferred some time and 
that prices are likely to remain fairly 
stationary. Foundries are buying better 
in cast scrap, while moderate sales 
of heavy melting steel are noted at 
$14.50, f.o.b., Cincinnati. Turnings are 


not as plentiful as a fortnight ago and 


production in this territory is light. 
Boston Sales Drop 
3oston, Sept. 16.--Trading in iron 
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and steel scrap in Boston and New 
England has dropped to a low point. 
Pennsylvania steel works continue to 


take in some heavy melting steel, but the 


nearby supply has been so large re- 
cently that Boston dealers find it im- 
possible to ship at a profit. A Maine 
consumer has been in the market for 
shafting and still is regarded as a 
prospective buyer. Sales at $18.75 on 


cars, Worcester, Mass., have been made 
against this business. Foundries | still 
seem indifferent as to scrap but stocks 
in their hands are known to be low and 
considerable buying 1s looked for. Tex- 
tile scrap has been scarce and has ad- 
vanced to about $21.50 delivered in 


one or two cases. 
Prices High at Buffalo 
Buffalo, Sept. 16.—Dealers have 


boosted scrap prices to levels which 
steel works assert are prohibitive. In 
some instances fancy prices have been 
paid for material when melters found 
their stocks growing low but as a rule 
consumers have refused to come into 
the market at the new level. A Buffalo 
steelworks using an exceptionally high 
grade of heavy melting steel is reported 
to have made purchases this week at 
$18.50 to $19. If these reports are true 
the average consumer would have to pay 
$17.50 to $18 for steel. It is reported 
Pittsburgh and valley melters will pay 
up to $19 but Buffalo brokers, who have 
picked up considerable tonnage, are 
holding their stocks in anticipation of 
$20. Hydraulic compressed sheets were 
(Concluded on Page 717) 


Steel DemandIsMod erate 


Users of Semifinished Material Closing for Last Quarter—Sheet Bars, 
Billets and Slabs $37.50—Pittsburgh, Youngstown Differential Dropped 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 


Sept. 16.—While 
business in semifinished steel is de- 
scribed as fair, more activity is noted 
in sheet bars than in billets. Slabs are 
slow owing to the slow plate trade. 
The differential heretofore existing be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Youngstown on 
semifinished steel has been wiped out. 
They now are on the same basis of 
$37.50, mill, whereas several days ago 
the Pittsburgh mills were asking $38 
as they had for several weeks pre- 
viously, 


Small Lots Sold at $37.50 


Cleveland, Sept. 16.—Some open mar- 
ket sales of small tonnages of billets, 
including one lot of around 500 tons, 
have been made at $37.50, valley. This 
price also has applied on recent trans- 
actions in the valley involving sheet 
While there has been compara- 
tively httle trading in the open market 
many users have closed quietly for the 
fourth quarter, and the leading maker 


Youngstown, new 


bars 


here is comfortably situated for that 
period, 
Additional Contracts Closed 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 16.—Additional con- 


version mills have protected themselves 
on their supplies of semifinished materi- 
als, sheet bars, billets, forging billets, 
slabs, etc. Sheet bar contracts have 
been accepted at $37.50, mill or Pitts- 
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burgh basis, for delivery over the fourth 
quarter. In some quarters the impres- 


sion prevails that attractive tonnages 
v4 , ¢ p “4 c 

will develop a $36 figure, but the fact 
remains that so far this has not been 


done. Billets, while selling in the West. 
particularly the Chicago district, at $35 
and $36, have not been sold below $37, 


mill or Pittsburgh, here, although that 


figure applies on both small and large 
billets. Makers are not insisting upon 
the $2.50 differential for the small re- 
rolling billets. A few contracts have 


been booked on slabs at the $37 price. 
Practically all of the forge shops and 
oil well supply manufacturers have con- 
tracted for their forging billet needs, 
some paying $43 to their regular sources 
of supply for delivery over the fourth 
quarter. Others have paid $42. Wire 
rods have not sold below $46 in this 
territory and a number of small orders 
have been written on the books. Skelp 
continues to be untested at the 2.00c 
quotation. While some mills would prob- 
ably take additional business on the 
same basis as plates, no transactions are 


noted and confirmation of a 1.90c fig- 
ure on skelp is lacking. 
Selling Rerolling Billets at $36 
Philadelphia, Sept. 16.—Small sales 


of rerolling billets have been made at 
$36, Pittsburgh, and slightly less in 
some instances. Billets of forging qual- 
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Pitts- 


ity have brought $40 to $42, 
being 


burgh. Wire rod tonnage is 
placed at $46, Pittsburgh. 


Spiegel Sales 


Are Principal Activity in Ferroalloy 
Market—Ferro Is Stronger 
FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE 707 
New York, Sept. 16.—Demand for 
spiegeleisen has developed into a good 
size movement. Sales of the past week 
aggregated 2000 to 3009 tons and in- 


quiries continue to come out. The 
market continues $31 to $33, furnace, 


for 20 per cent metal. Only small or- 
ders are reflected in the ferromanga- 
nese market. This small business is 
bringing $95, duty nid tidewater, but 


it is likely that this price could be 
shaded. 

A few lots of tungsten ore have been 
sold recently at prices ranging from 
$8 to $8.15 a short ton unit, for ma- 
terial running about 1 per cent tin. 
Very little buying has been done by 
the high speed steel trade either of 


ferrotungsten or powder lately. While 
some of the domestic makers of ferro- 
tungsten are maintaining a nominal 
price of 90 cents per pound contained, 
a considerable quantity of material is 
obtainable at 86 cents and in some 
instances quotations of 85 cents have 
been made. Shipments of alloying ma- 


terial to the general alloy steel trade 
have been gradually increasing. Re- 
quirements of the general steel trade 
for the dioxidizing alloys also have 
been growing. Prices are unchanged 
throughout the list. The Climax 
Molybdenum Co. is getting its mine 
and mill at Climax, Colo., into readi- 


ness for resumption of production and 
will be prepared to make shipments 
within the next month or two. 


Market Conditions Unchanged 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 16.—Ferroal'oys re 
main dull and uninteresting with lit- 
tle change from week to week. Con 
sumers of ferromanganese who failed 
to participate in the recent buying 
movement at prices down as low as 
$90, seaboard base, find now that they 
are coming in for small amounts, that 
the market is advancing. Domestic 
makers refusing to sell any more of 
their product at a loss have inaugurat- 
ed a further advance of $5 per ton 
from last week’s level of $95, to $100 
seaboard base, and while they are 
losing the few single carload orders 
that are being placed to the import- 
ers, it is expected that the price on 
English material will shortly rebound 
as well. In the meantime, English ma- 
terial is selling in single carload lots at 
$95 cif. Atlantic seaboard, duty paid. 
In some quarters advantage has been 
taken of the $90 price on Norwegian 


5 
d, 


electric furnace material. The major- 
ity of the larger users has covered 
fully for last quarter’s needs and is 


ordering these forward. 

Inquiries for other alloys are scarce. 
One seller disposed of a single carload 
of 12 per cent ferrosilicon last week 
at $34, f.o.b. producer’s plant, or about 
$38 delivered Pittsburgh territory. A 
small 1000-pound sale of ferrochrome 
recently taken marks the only mar- 
ket activity in that grade in several 
weeks. 
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Some Furnaces Buy Coke 


Contracts Made Covering Fourth Quarter Delivery at $3.25— Spot Sales 


at $3 to $3.15—Some Foundries Covering Future Requirements 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 707 


16.—An_ occasional 
contract interrupts °n otherwise dul 
beehive coke market. The latest in- 
volves 14,000 tons monthly for the 
Hanna Furnace Co.’s Dover, O., stacks, 
at $3.25. Delivery *will be over the 
fourth quarter. Another blast furnace 
interest bought £000 tons for delivery 
this month, at $3. Several smaller spot 
sales are noted at $3 to $3.15. This 
has been the quotable spot market for 
two or three weeks. The A. M. Byers 
Co., Girard, O., will blow in a stack 
Oct. 20, or by Nov. 1 at the latest. It 
is inquiring for 15,000 tons of coke 
monthly, this constituting the only 
available outlet for coke at present. 
The Struthers Furnace Co. is not con- 
templating blowing in its stack, and 
other merchant stacks remaining idle. 
The Shenango Furnace Co. is able to 
extend its present by-product coke ar- 
rangement through the fourth quarter, 
at $3, Connellsville base. The Sharps- 
ville Furnace Co. is protected on fuel 
requirements to Dec. 31. A few in- 
quiries for medium sulphur and _heat- 
ing coke are out, involving small lots. 
Prices of $2.75 to $3 are quoted. Some 
foundries continue to buy standard 
fuel on a hand-to-mouth basis. Others 
are contracting for the fourth quar 
ter. Sellers are obtaining orders al- 
most daily from a dozen or 15 concerns 
for one to 10 carloads each. The 
usual figures are $4 to $4.50, but some 
better brands are selling at $5 to $5.50 

Production of coke for the week 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 


ended Sept. 6 was 52,130 tons, as com- 
pared with 50,470 tons the preceding 
week, according to the Connellsville 


Courier. 
Production Exceeds Demand 


Cincinnati, O., Sept. 16—Foundry coke 


demand is not as brisk as heretofore, 
while furnace coke still is lacking de- 
mand. Production of foundry and fur- 
nace coke exceeds requirements, and 
contracts are mot sufficient to absorb 
the full output. Prices remain un- 


changed, except spread on Wise county 


furnace coke which has been lessened 
50 cents a ton. New River foundry 
coke ranges from $8.50 to $9, ovens, 


while the Wise county grade is quoted 
at $4.50 to $5, ovens. All by-product 
coke oven plants are operating at full 
capacity, and all but two are supplying 
coke for blast furnaces. Pocahontas 
and Connellsville coke are not factors 
ii the local market. 


Industrial Sales Increase 


St. Louis, Sept. 15—Coke sales 
to industrial users have increased. 
Public utility interests are more prom- 
inent among the buyers. There is a 
good movement to the tristate lead and 
zinc district where mines and smelters 
are operating at a high rate. Pur- 
chasing of furnace and foundry coke 
while fairly active is on a hand to 
mouth basis. There is no disposition 
to increase stockpiles or to order for 
fourth quarter requirements. A number 
of small foundries have been send- 
ing urgent cails for quick delivery of 


carloads of coke. Stocks on by-prod- 
uct yards continue at a_ high level, 
the leading east side interest having 


more han 100,000 tons in storage, Some 
price shading is reported, but quotably 
the market is unchanged. 
Consumption Increases 
New York, Sept. 16—Demand for 
foundry coke has improved materially. 
Sales not only are better but requests for 
shipments have improved. So far the in- 
crease in consumption has not affected 
prices. On ordinary beehive foundry coke 
for spot shipment the prices range from 
$4 to $4.50 Connellsville, with as high as 
$5.50 being obtained for special brands. 
On standard by-product foundry coke the 
market continues at $10.41, delivered at 
Newark and other northern New Jersey 
points. 4 


Feeling Improved In South 


Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 15.—While 
sentiment in the coke market in the 
South is somewhat improved, no large 
tonnages are reported sold recently. 
Production continues on the same basis 
a3 in the last four weeks. Quotations 
range between $5 and $5.25 for foundry 
coke and $4.50 to $5 for the furnace 
grade. Repairing of coke ovens is well 


in hand and output can be increased 
on short notice. Material has been 
ordered for the addition to the plant 
of the Alabama By-Product Corp. at 
Tarrant City, near here, and within 
six months the work will be near 
completion adding one-third to the 


coke oven capacity in this district. 


Awards Contracts for New 
Mill Equipment 


Practically all contracts now have 
been placed by the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., for its three new mills at Johns- 
town Pa., and Buffalo, including dupli- 
cate 18-14-inch structural mills at the 
two works and a 14-inch merchant 


mill at Johnstown. The Morgan Con- 
struction Co., Worcester, Mass., booked 
the mills and pinions and the skew 
tables; Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will furnish the drive; Morgan 
Engineering Co., Alliance, O., will fur- 
nish the hot beds; Treadwell Engineer- 
ing Co. Easton, Pa., will furnish the 
small tables beyond the hot beds and 
the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa., the tables 
from the heating furnaces to the hot 
beds with the exception of the skew 
tables. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. has been awarded a contract by 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., for electrical 
equipment for the 55-inch and 28-inch 
structural shape mills at the company’s 
plant at Lackawanna, N. Y. Electrical 
equipment will cost more than $500,000. 
This is the sixth order for plant elec- 
trification which the Bethlehem - Steel 
Co. has placed with the Westinghouse 
company since 1914. 
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Demand Continues to Expand and Tonnages Grow—Prices Are Steadier— 


Automotive Consumers Take More Tonnage—No Speculative Buying 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 707 


Chicago, Sept. 16—Demand for soft 


steel bars continues to expand, with 
tonnage coms from practically all 
classes of consumers, including the 
automobile industry. So far as can 
be ascertained there is an entire ab- 


sence of speculative buying, purchases 
being made against actual needs. While 
there is no rush to place orders and 
buyers have by no means abandoned 
their policy of caution, bookings in 
all classes of commodities are stead- 
ily increasing. The leading local mill 
which took 28 per cent more busi- 
ness in August than in July expects 
the increase for September over Au- 
gust to be twice as large. The range 
of prices on soft steel bars is from 
2.00c to 2.10c, Chicago, but producers 
are making a strenuous effort to 
tablish a minimum of 2.05c. Demand 
for bar iron continues to lag. with 
one important local mill idle and prices 
unchanged at 2.15c to 2.20c, Chicago. 
Business in rail steel bars is fairly sat- 
isfactory with signs pointing to fur- 
ther improvement. Prices range from 
2.00c to 2.10c, f.0.b. mill, 2.03c to 
2.13c, delivered Chicago. 


es- 


or 


Boston Sales Improve 


Sept. 16—Bar sales 
show a fairly consistent 
throughout New 
One of the leading sellers reports a 
50 per cent larger total during the 
past week than for the week previous. 
Several automobile parts manufacturers 


con- 
im- 
England. 


Boston, 
tinue to 
provement 


have been heavy buyers The price 
holds surprisingly firm at 2.10c, base 
Pittsburgh. 


Demand Slow Prices Unchanged 
Demand for 

Prices are easy 

to 2.10c, Pitts- 


Philadelphia, Sept. 16. 
steel bars here is slow. 
and range from 2.00c 
burgh. Concrete bars in some instances 
have sold at lower prices. Rail steel 
bars are a prominent factor in competi- 
tion. 


Market On Upward Trend 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 16.—Better than in 
weeks, the merchant steel bar market 
apparently is on the upward trend 
Specifications are more numerous and 


individual tonnages are _ increasing. 
Cold-drawn steel barmakers are send- 
ing in large requirements and other 
consuming lines are active. Some of 
these have already contracted for 
fourth quarter requirements at 2.10c. 


The only trace of the 2.00c price here 
is where it has been granted prefer- 
ential customers taking large tonnages; 


nothing below 2.00c has been devel- 
oped. Makers note that buyers who 
a short time ago were holding out 
for lower figures are becoming anxious 
to obtain protection on their antici- 
pated requirements and some seem to 
feel that if they delay further they 
will lose out on the advancing mar- 
ket which they foresee. One _inter- 
esting order taken the past week at 


2.10c was for 600 tons of spring steel 
carrying full 


Refined 


extras. 


iron bars are improving at 


a slightly slower pace. More distance 


remains to be covered before _ pro- 
ducers will feel that their position 
really is bettered. A _ slight increase 
i Operations, however, is noted here 
and there, made _possible by recent 
order receipts. Prices are unchanged 


at 2.90c to 4.50c. 


Larger Lots Negotiated 


Cleveland, Sept. 16—New business in 
steel bars is coming through in larger 
lots and not a few orders from 300 


to 1000 tons now are being placed, par- 
ticularly by the manufacturing trade. 
These quantities are to cover require- 
ments over the balance of the year and 
a'though as far as known none of the 
mills will make contracts, specifications 
dated into the future are being accepted 
with the placing of the order. Various 
large buyers appear to be trying to make 
up their mind whether prices are at or 
tear bottom. Bookings by sales offices 
in this district of the important makers 
of bars during the first half of Sep- 
tember show a considerable gain over 
the corresponding period in August and 
are still growing. The going price on 
steel bars is 2.10c, Pittsburgh but 2.05c 
has been done on attractive lots and 
on preferential business. There are re- 
ports that even this is not minimum. 
One recent sale of 1000 tons is under- 
stood to have been at 2.05c, Pittsburgh. 
Cold-rolled steel has been reduced $2 
a ton to 2.70c, base Pittsburgh. Hoops 
are weaker by $1 to $2 and now are 
quoted at 2.45c to 2.50c, Pittsburgh. Or- 
dinary bands continue 2.40c, Pittsburgh, 
and wide bands at 2.15c. 


Cold Drawn Declines $2 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 16—The cold-fin- 
isher bar market has declined $2 per 
ton. So far the reduction applies only 
upon attractive lots and 2.80c is asked 
for small quantities. The less-than-car- 
load price however, is 2.95c¢ to 3.05c. 
The better demand continues. Prog- 
ress is slow but steady. Small or- 
ders still are multiplying and fair-sized 
tonnages come out from time to time. 
Operations average between 45 and 50 
per cent, registering another slight im- 
provement over a week ago. 


Nut, Bolt, Rivet Buying 
On Larger Scale 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 760 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 16.—The majority 6f 
representative rivet manufacturers in 
this territory are maintaining 2.60c and 
have accepted considerable fourth quar- 
ter business at that level from struc- 
tural shops, car builders, and other 
consumers. Occasionally 2.50c is heard 
of but usually from smaller manu- 
facturers who ordinarily have to cut 
the going market to obtain business. 
This also is true in connection with 
nuts and bolts. One large steel com- 
pany sent out late last week fourth 
quarter contract blanks to its customers 
with the price written in on the basis 
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of 10 per cent above the levels which 


applied in third quarter contracts. 
Others already have booked fourth 
quarter business on the basis 


of the advance noted last week. Spot 
business also is being taken at the 
higher levels. Inquiries and _ orders 
are heavier than in several weeks. Op- 
erations are increasing slightly, several 
large makers now averaging between 
60 and 65 per cent of capacity. 


Bolts Decidedly Firmer 


Philadelphia, Sept. 16—Bolts are 
firmer than in several months with 
60 and 10 off being done on large 
belts in most instances. Rivets con- 
tinue to vary all the way from 2.40c 
to 2.90c, Pittsburgh. The usual range 


2.50c to 2.65c, Pittsburgh. 
Order Volume Good 
Sept. 16.—Bolt 


continues 


Cleveland, and nut 


makers are receiving a good volume 
of business. Current specifications are 
of fair size and contracts for fourth 
quarter are being received at a good 
rate. Prices continue to be named 
at the recently established levels. 
Rivet business, while better than it 
has been for some time past, still is 
small. The leading maker here is hold- 


ing to its prices and has not yet opened 
its books for fourth quarter, but is 
expected to do this the latter part of 
this week. No change in prices is ex- 
pected. 

Quiet Market Follows Advance 

Chicago, Sept. 16—The market is 
quiet, as is to be expected immediately 


following an advance, but so far as 
can be ascertained it is the uniform 
disposition of bolt makers to adhere 
strictly to the new schedule, which 
is based on 60 and 10 per cent off 
for large machine bolts. Business 
taken at the lower prices in vogue 
during the summer was booked at 
a loss ,according to their statements 
and the recent advance is absolutely 


essential to pull them out of red ink. 
A definite revival in the automobile 
industry has improved business pros- 
pects. 


Hoop Sizes More Active 
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Pittsburgh, Sept. 16—One or two 
makers of hoops and bands note more 
of an improvement in those sizes than 
in regular hot strips. Much of the 
business of this character is automo- 
tive in its origin and has been of 
sufficient size to warrant the opera- 
tion of hoop and band departments in 
full. On 16-gage and lighter material, 
l-inch and narrower, the minimum quo- 
tation is 2.60c. The market is con- 
sidered quotable at 2.50c to 2.60c, al- 
though some band makers have gone 


‘to 2.40c on a bar basis. 


Shipping Caucasian Ore 


New York, Sept. 16.—Five cargoes of 
Caucasian manganese ore have been 
purchased by an American consumer. 
The price is not announced but was 
somewhat less than the previous level, 
43 cents per unit, c.if. tidewater, for 
washed ore and 41 cents for the ordin- 
ary grade. The present asking prices 
are 42 and 40 cents, respectively. 
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Despatches telling of the outbreak of 
arevolution in the Caucacus have caused 
some concern to those interested in 
the manganese ore trade, but advices 
so far received do not indicate that 
there will be any interference with 
shipments. 


Tin iis Wale 


Reduced By Mills—November Specifi- 
cations Slow 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 707 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 16—Attractive re- 
leases on tin plate stocks made up and 
held by the mills have been received. 
Stocks have been greatly reduced by 
recent shipments. Not much new buy- 
ing is going on and no new inquiry is 
before the trade. As much capacity is 
idle tin plate makers are not insisting 
upon the 45-day period for making up 
tin plate. November specifications were 
due yesterday. Few have been received. 
Shipments can be made within about 
30 days from the receipt of order. Slight 
increases in tin mill operations are 
noted, the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. going from 50 to 52 per cent, and 
other makers also showing slight ad- 
vancement. The average now is around 
55 per cent. The $5.50 per base box of 
100 pounds, Pittsburgh, price still rep- 
resents the quotable market. 


Anticipate Large Japanese Demand 


New York, Sept. 16—A large in- 
crease is reflected in the demand for 
tin plate for Japan, in anticipation of 
the expiration March 10 of the con- 
ventional tariff to Great Britain, which 
the United States enjoys as a most 
favored nation. On the expiration of 
the present rate, the regular rate of 
15 per cent ad valorem will become ef- 
fective. It is the belief of the trade 
that, in anticipation of the change, the 
full 1925 tin plate requirements of Ja- 
pan will have been placed before the 
present duty is eliminated. In the 
meantime, the recent low prices on ex- 
port business have disappeared as the 
result of the strengthened position of 
foreign tin plate makers. The present 
minimum appears to be $4.90, Pitts- 
burgh, per base box as compared with 
recent business at $4.75. 





Ore Bridge Awarded 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 16.—A contract for 
a 10-ton iron ore bridge has _ been 
awarded by the Carnegie Steel Co. 
to the Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co., New 
York. The bridge will be installed at 
the Carrie furnace group, Rankin, Pa. 
About 350 tons of steel will be re 
quired. 


To Sell Equipmen t 


Equipment of the Wiener Body 
Works, Newark, N. J., will be offered 
at public auction at 2 p.m. Sept. 18. 
Included are joiners, planers, saw- 
tables, drill presses, band and swing 
saws, miter machines, blacksmith 
equipment, motors, vises, hand tools, 
etc. S. Van Poznak & Son, Ordway 
building, Newark, are auctioneers in 
charge. 
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Plate Quotations Sotter 


Quict Market Conditions Further Reflected in Morz General Applica- 


tion of Minimum Figures—Miscellaneous Transactions Small 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 707 


Philadelphia, Sept. 16—Plate buying 
is restricted to small lots, although 
the Bartlett, Hayward Co., Baltimore, 
is reported to have placed 5000 tons 
for a gas holder at Harrison, N. J. 
It is understood the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works placed some locomotive 
plates. The New York Shipbuilding 
Co. also placed a tonnage in connec- 
tion with recent boat contracts. It is 
expected the Bethlehem Steel Co. will 
book considerable steel for 2000 to 
3000 cars to be placed by the Read- 
ing railroad. Plates continue 1.60c to 
1.70c, Pittsburgh. 


New Type Gasholder Let 


New York, Sept. 16—About 4000 to 
5000 tons of plates are involved in a 
gasholder just placed by the Public 
Service Gas & Electric Co., with the 
Bartlett Hayward Co., Baltimore, for 
erection at Harrison, N. J. The structure 
will be a “waterless holder” of a new 
type, requiring less steel than usual 
in gasholder construction. It will have 
capacity for 15,000,000 cubic feet. The 
United States Steel Corp. has under 
consideration the placing of a 50,000,000- 
cubic foot gasholder of the same type 
for erection at Gary, Ind. The plate 
market here continues 1.60c to 1.70c, base 
Pittsburgh. 


Slight Increase in Consumption 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 16.—Plate consump- 
tion shows a slight increase as marked 
by shipments from the mills, as well as 
by their operations. Orders are for 
sinall jobs, the usual amount being 100 
tons, although occasionally a 200-ton lot 
is noted. Some plate mills are being 
operated at 70 or 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Shipments to fabricating shops 
to apply on contracts occasionally are 
made in 1000-ton lots or larger. One 
local fabricator through its San Fran- 


cisco and Dallas offices recently was 
asked to bid upon a number of oil 
tanks requiring several thousand tons 


Los Angeles and_ f.o.b. 
Philadelphia. Nothing has come of 
this and the project may have been 
abandoned Plates are quoted here at 
1.90c to 2.00c, the minimum applying 
to attractive lots. 

Continue Soft 


of plates, f.o.b. 


Prices 


Cleveland, Sept. 16.—A range of prices 
still is shown by the plate market and 
the trend of the market on highly com- 
retitive business is lower. The common 
price is 1.90c, Pittsburgh and at this 
figure lots of only less than a carload 
have been placed this week. Where spe 
cial grades involving large extras are 
involyed, considerably less than 1.90c 
base on tank steel has been done. In 
one such case a 1.70c base price is re- 
ported but this is exceptional. More 
buyers apparently are studying the mar- 
ket with the thought of closing when 
they are convinced prices are at bot- 
tom. In some cases these matters in- 
volve round quantities for stock or as 
much as 2000 tons. About 1000 tons of 
boi'er, tank and firebox steel will be re- 
auired for locomotives placed in this 
district the past week by the Illinois 


Central and the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton railroads. 


Railread Purchases Maintain Market 


Chicago, Sept. 16.—Railroad buying 
is giving the main impetus to the plate 
market. The Illinois Central order for 
6200 freight cars involves 68,000 tons 
of plates, shapes and bars, most of 
which have been booked by local mills. 
Chicago producers continue to receive 
substantial orders from tank builders, 
although there are no _ outstanding 
awards of oil storage tanks to report 
this week. The weakness in _ prices 
at other producing centers has made 
it increasingly difficult for Chicago 
mills to compete in intermediate terri- 
tories. Locally plates are quoted at 
2.10c to 2.15¢ Chicago. 


Pig Iron Sales Moderate 


(Concluded from Page 706) 


to five days a week. August developed 
a very satisfactory increase in the melt 
of pig iron, and further slight im- 
provement has taken place since Sept. 
1. Prices hold steady to firm here, and 
the reported advance of 50 cents per 
ton in Chicago had a stiffening effect 
on the local situation. Southern offer- 
ings below $18 have disappeared, except 
on a few fots of resale iron, and 
northern iron is firm at $20.50 to $22. 
The leading local producer continues 
to quote $21.50 to $22, f.o.b. Granite 
City. 
Selling Improved In South 


Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 15.—Con- 
siderable pig iron has been sold by 
southern furnace interests for fourth 
quarter and a decidedly better feeling 
is noted. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co. has blown in its No. 2 city 
furnace in Birmingham, making four 
out of eight blast furnaces in operation 
now. Smaller furnace interests have 
sold some iron for fourth quarter. 
However, it is generally understood that 
one of the furnace companies here 
sold one melter 50,000 tons of iron 
and another 12,500 tons while a num- 
ber of sales of 1000 tons are reported 
Quotations are strong at $18 to $18.50 
for No. 2, foundry 1.75 te 2.25 silicon 
though it is understood that much of 
the iron sold for future delivery was 
booked at $17.50. : 


Lake Iron Ore Sales Are 
Lacking 


Cleveland, Sept. 16.—Transactions 
in the open market for Lake Superior 
iron ore are almost entirely lacking, 
and there seems to be little prospect 
for an improvement during this lake 


shipping season. Some furnaces that 
earlier in the season specified. small 
or minimum amounts on their term 


contracts have indicated that they will 
need slightly more than anticipated. 
A few others have purchased small 
lots for filling out requirements. 
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Large Concrete Sales Few 


Heavy Awards Lacking This Week but Small Contracts Continue Numer- 
ous—Road Work Easing Up as Fall Approaches—Prices Unsteady 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 


Chicago, Sept. 16—In a sluggish 
and unresponsive market, there 1s 
little to warrant hope for early im- 
provement in business. That there 1s 


construction ac- 
indicated by the 
small _ lettings, 
100 tons each, 
the 


a general decline in 
tivity appears to be 
contraction in 
than 
constitute 


sharp 
amounting to 
1 


less 


which ordinarily great 
bulk of dealers’ bookings. Outside of 
a few larger projects which have been 
pending for some time, the amount of 


work in prospect is disappointing. 
There has been an abrupt halt in high- 
way work and speculative apartment and 


hotel construction, both of which have 
been important factors in the market 


during the past two years, compensat 
ing in large measure for the dearth ot 


industrial construction during that per- 
iod. The Concrete Steel Co. has been 
awarded 525 tons for a service build 
ing for the Hotel Sherman Annex. 
Plans will be out on the Hotel Morri- 
son addition next month, at which 
time figures on the reinforcing bars 
will be taken. Additional reinforcing 


amounting to 300 tons will be bought 
for the Snelling-Mendota bridge, Min- 
neapolis. Warehouse prices have settled 
to 2.20c, Chicago, although 
mill shipment been 
hgures. 


steel for 


has sold at lower 


Activity More Restricted 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 16. 
crete bars is somewhat more restricted. 
\ few small tonnages are up for con 
sideration and possible early award, in 
cluding considerable road work. With 
a bid of $187,106.24, the Pitt Construc 


Activity in con- 


tion Co., Pittsburgh, was low bidder on 
a concrete bridge over Loyal Hanna 
creek and Ligonier Valley railroad 


tracks at McCance, near Latrobe, Pa. 
About 225 tons of concrete bars will be 
purchased, The Standard Sanitary Mfg. 


Co., has prepared plans for a concrete 
warehouse on Galveston avenue, North- 
side, which will involve 100 tons. Re- 
inforcing concrete bars are quoted at 
2.10c to 2.15c, mill, and 2.25c to 2.30c, 
warehouse. 
Individual Awards Small 

Cincinnati, Sept. 16.—Individual let 

tings of concrete bar tonnages in this 


district were small but in the aggregate 
assumed fair proportions. Fabricators 
have no difficulty in obtaining 2.00c 
for quantity lots and 2.10c to 2.15c for 
small tonnages on material from wa 
house. Demand is limited on account 
of new pre jects held in’ check. The 
Ferro Concrete Construction Co. has 
been awarded the general contract for 
the new addition to the Hotel Alms 
Cincinnati, which will require several 
hundred tons. Fabricators forecast an 
improvement in the next quarter. 


Awards Still Are Small 


San Francisco, Sept. 13.—Concreté 
bar business is slightly better although 


re- 


orders are small and few large awards 
are in sight. Mill representatives in 
California report slightly better book- 
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ing but tonnages are relatively small, 
buvers purchasing only for immediate 


1equirements. 


Demand Slightly Better 


Cleveland, Sept. 16.—Concrete rein- 
iorcing bar demand is slightly better 
with sales more numerous and_ in- 
quiries holding up well in number, 
Large tonnage business is lacking, and 
few projects in the market involve 


more than 50 tons each. Bourne-Fuller 
Co. took 350 tons for the Bulkley build- 
ing addition. One interest, bidding 
well under 2.00c, mill, was not awarded 


the business. Between 400 and 500 
tons of roadwork is on the verge of 
being placed, bids having been opened 
Sept. 12. Prices out of warehouse are 


believed by many to be near bottom, 
and small lots are moving better. Quo- 
tations range from 2.30c to 2.45c, Pitts- 


burgh, with 225c, being heard of but 
not obtained in this district. New 
billet bars are steady at 2.10c, Pitts- 
burgh, with less obtainable on attrac- 
tive business. Rail steel bars continue 
generally at 1.90c to 2.00c, mill though 
lower has been done. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 


Awards this week 1,961 tons 
Awards last week ........ 5,028 tons 
Awards two weeks ago 4,538 tons 
525 tons, Service building, Hotel Sherman An 


Concrete Steel Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


nex, Chicago, to 
400 tons, two public schools, 


to Concrete Steel Co. 

350 tons, addition Bulkley build garage, 
Cleveland, to Bourne-Fuller ‘Co. 

311 tons, City of Minneapolis, Fridley Filtration 
plant, to Cowin & Co. 

200 tons, senior high school, Kenosha, Wis., 


to Truscon Steel Co. 
175 tons, Albany bridge, Oreg., to 
terests. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


unknown in- 















{ s, road work in O ) 
Pe | ~ 
chemical building for Bald 

mou reservoir project, Cleveland; 
Walsh Construction C awarded general con 
trac 
10 additional steel for Snelling-Mendota 
br », Minneapolis; pending. 

ns, addition to Hotel Alms, Cincinnati; 
Fert Concrete ‘Construction Co. awarded 
general contract. 

ins ns, bridge at McCance, Pa., near Latrobe 
Pa., over the Loyal Hanna creek and Ligonier 
Valley railroad tracks; Pitt ‘Construction ( 
Pittsburgh, low bidder. 

1 tons, warehouse on Galveston § avenue, 
Northside Pittsburgh, f Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co.; plans rea 

Tonnage unstated, auditorium garage 1 mn, 
Cleveland; Craig Curtis ( awarded g ral 
contract. 

Tonnage unstated, substation for Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland; pending. 

F 
ew Line Pipe 

Projects Are Active—Small Orders 
Numerous—Cast Demand Better 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 707 AND 760 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 16.—Miscellaneous 
pipe orders still accrue on the order 
books of various sellers here and in 
other pipe manufacturing. districts in 
satisfactory aggregate, although in 
dividually they are small. Jobbers con- 
tinue their policy of purchasing small 
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lots as needed to fill up broken stocks. 
This situation is particularly applicable 
to oil country goods. No large orders 
for line pipe are reported here but the 
day-to-day receipt of single carload or- 
ders, or orders for two or three carloads 
at a time, continues. Prices are un- 
changed. 

In boiler tubes, the price situation still 
is a disappointment to the producers. 
Orders are slightly more numerous but 
buyers are able almost to dictate the 
prices they will pay, some makers still 
being exceedingly anxious for business. 

The Prairie Oil & Gas. Co., has 
applied for permission to build a new 
115-mile pipe line from Craig, Col., to 
the refinery .at Parco, Wyo., of the 
Producers & Refiners Corp., which is 
controlled by Prairie. The company 
plans to lay the pipe line immediately. 


City Closes on 7000 Tons 


New York, Sept. 16.—Featuring the 
local cast iron pipe market is the dis- 
tribution of approximately 7000 tons by 
the municipal department of water, gas 
and electricity. The successful bidders 
were the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co., which took about 2100 
tons; the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., 
2300 tons; the Donaldson Iron Co., 1400, 
and R. D. Wood & Co., approximately 
1200 tons. 

Prices which were on the basis of ma- 
terial delivered to city yards, reflected 
a firm tone to the market. Further de- 
tails follows: Section 1: 4000 lengths of 
8-inch pipe, R. D. Wood Co. $59.40, 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., $59.90; Section II: Two lengths 
of 4-inch, 4000 lengths of 8-inch, 1500 
lengths of 12-inch and 1500 lengths of 
6-inch, Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 
$59.50, United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., $59.90; Section III: 3000 
lengths of 8-inch, United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., $59.60, R. D. 
Wood Co., $60.40; Section IV: 200 
lengths of 6-inch, 4000 lengths of 8-inch, 
and 50 lengths of 10-inch, United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., $59.60, 
R. D. Wood Co., $60.40; Section V: 150 
lengths of 6-inch, 3500 lengths of §8- 
inch, and 520 lengths of 12, Donald- 
son Iron Co., $59.40, United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., $59.60. 

There were four remaining sections 
vhich had to do with relatively small 
lots of fittings, on which bids ranged 
from $148 to $155 a ton. 


Municipal Demand Increasing 


16.—Municipal buy- 
a larger scale but has not 
yet developed to the point where prices 
have been affected. The ruling market 
remains $44 to $45 base, Birmingham, 


Chicago, Sept. 


ing 1s on 


for 6-inch and larger. The National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. will furnish 700 
tons of 12-inch for Detroit and 400 


tons for Deshler., Jas. B. Clow & Sons 
have also been awarded 700 tons of 
12-inch for Detroit. The American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. is the successful 
bidder on 100 tons of fittings for 
Chicago. Cushing, Okla., has placed 
1500 tons with the National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. Among prospective tonnages 
are the following: 2500 tons of 8-inch 
for Detroit on which bids will be taken 
Sept. 18, and 610 tons of 10 inch on 
which Oakland City, Ind., will receive 
tenders Sept. 22. Pittsfield, Ill, has 
re-advertised for contractors’ bids due 
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Sept. 29, on 249 tons of 8-inch 506 
tons of 6-inch and 320 tons of 4-inch. 


Municipal Buying Heavier 


San Francisco, Sept. 13.—Cast iron 
pipe awards in the southern part of 
California are featured by municipal 


buying. Few large contracts were placed 
last week, the only action being the 
taking of bids on 2940 tons of 6 to 30- 
inch class B pipe for Long Beach, Cal., 
for which William H. Muller & Co. 
Inc., are low bidders. 


Lettings Continue Steady 
Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 15.—Cast iron 
pipe lettings continue steady and it is 


now believed plants in this territory will 
operate steadily for the balance of the 


year. Shipments from this district 
equal production. Readjustment of quo- 
tations have been gradual and 4-inch 


pipe now is quoted at $49 to $50 and 
6-inch: and over at $45 to $46. 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


7000 tons, 4 to 12-inch cast iron pipe for the 
New York department of water, gas and elec- 
tricity, approximately 2300 tons to Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co.; 2100 tons to United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.; 1400 
tons to the Donaldson Iron Works, and R. D. 
Wood & Co. 1200 tons. 

1500 tons, Cushing, Okla., 
Iron Pipe Co. 

700 tons, Detroit, to James B. Clow & Sons, 

700 tons, Detroit, to National Cast Iron Pipe 


to National Cast 


Co. 

400 tons, Deshler, O., to National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

150 tons, 24-inch cast iron pipe, Providence, 
R. I., to the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

100 tons, fittings, Chicago, to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


2500 tons, 8-inch, Detroit; bids in Sept. 18. 
i contractors’ bids 


1075 tons; re-advertised for 
due Sept. 29. ¢ 
610 tens, 10-inch for ‘Oakland City, Ind., bids 


in Sept. 22. 

249 tons, 8-inch, 506 tons, 6-inch and 320 tons, 
4-inch, for Pittsfield, Ill., 1075 tons; re-ad 
vertised for contractors’ bids due Sept. 29. 


Strip Improves Slowly 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 707 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 16—Improvement 
in the strip steel industry, hot and 
cold, is not so marked from week to 
week as it is from month to month. 
This month is better than last, al- 
though last week saw little improve- 
ment over the preceding week. Ship- 
ments are better, which means that 
specifications and releases are more 
numerous. New orders are not as 
plentiful as makers would like and 
while a few users are seeking to place 


contracts for fourth quarter, makers 
will not contract for extended de- 
liveries only when they cannot avoid 
doing so. While in one or two cases 
on hot strips users of extremely large 
tonnages may have developed a 2.25c 
figure, this is not considered sufh- 


ciently representative to be a quotable 
market figure. The market is quoted 
at 2.40c to 2.50c. The same thing ap- 


plies on cold strips, for while one 
or two large tonnage buyers were 
able to close at slightly below 4.00c, 


the regular market is quotable at 4.00c 
to 4.25c. The minimum figure applies 
on attractive lots. 


Demand Lags in West 


Chicago, Sept. 16.—-Notwithstanding 
better conditions in the automobile in- 
dustry, demand for hot strip steel con- 
tinues to lag, with prices ranging 
from 2.60c to 2.75c, Chicago. : 
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Sheet Tonnage Is Larger 


Volume of Business Continues To Increase, but Prices Are Unsatis- 


factory to Makers—Western Users Waiting New Announcement 
SHEET PRICES, PAGE 707 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 16—From a tonnage 
standpoint sheet business continues to 
improve although prices still leave much 
to be desired. There is less cutting at 
present under the quoted market levels 
than at any time in several weeks, but 
the prices are far from satisfactory ow- 
ing to present high production costs under 
restricted operation schedules. While 
some of the independent producers are 
willing to accept fourth quarter business 
at 2.70c, 3.50c, 4.60c and 4.75c on blue 
annealed, black, galvanized and _ full-fin- 
ished automobile sheets, respectively, 
others including the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. are disinclined to take 
business at those levels for extended de- 
livery. The leading interest, however, will 
accept actual specifications for delivery at 
its convenience through the fourth quarter. 
Occasionally a sheetmaker is found will- 
ing to concede $1 a ton on blue annealed 
sheet contracts, or $2 per ton on black 
sheet contracts, but these occasions are ex- 
ceptional. In a recent inquiry for 800 
to 900 tons of 18 gage box annealed sheet 
for western Pennsylvania delivery, 3.20c 
base Pittsburgh was named by several 
mills. The improvement in sheet specifi- 
cations is diversified, almost every consum- 
ing interest being represented among pres- 
ent buyers. The agricultural implement 
trade shows betterment to a greater ex- 
tent than in several months past. Opera- 
tions have increased somewhat, the lead- 
ing interest going to 64 per cent of sheet 
capacity. The average here is between 
55 and 60 per cent. Some attractive ex- 
port business lately has been done, al- 
though for the past several weeks not 
much has come in from Japan. Other 
countries chiefly Canada, Mexico and 
South America have sent in some at- 
tractive single carload business. 

Await Basing Point Announcement 

Chicago, 16.—Improvement in 
buying is slow but judging by the large 
number of inquiries received by western 
mills a marked increase in commitments 


Sept. 


should follow a definite announcement 
by the United States Steel Corp. rela- 
tive to the establishment of a Chicago 
base. Thus far no definite word has 
been given out to indicate what course 
will be taken. In the meantime the 
price situation is unchanged with most 
mills holding to 2.70c, Pittsburgh, for 


blue annealed, 3.50c for black and 4.60c 
Shading, however, has 


for galvanized. 
not entirely disappeared. 

Motorcar Interests Buying 
Youngstown, Sept. 16—A better vol- 
ume of orders for full-finished sheets 


came to valley mills yesterday and to- 
day from Detroit automotive interests. 
Additional business of this sort is ex- 
pected before the end of the week. 
These orders come from not any one 
user, but from all. Similar reports 
are heard from strip steel makers here. 
Common black sheets are selling slowly, 
but valley mills are operating this week 
on the same basis of activity as last 
week. Orders for blue annealed and 
galyanized sheets continue in fair de- 
mand. Quotations hold steadily on No. 
28 gage black at 3.50c, Pittsburgh, and 


this despite rumors of slightly lower 
prices at outlying points. Galvanized 
sheets hold at 4.60c and blue an- 
nealed at 2.70c. The price of 4.75c for 
autobody sheets appears satisfactory to 
consumers judging from the volume of 
new purchases. 
Black Sheet Prices Soft 

Philadelphia, Sept. 16.—Black sheets 
are easy. The market is 3.40c to 3.50c, 
Pittsburgh, but as low as 3.30c is done 
on attractive tonnage. Galvanized 
sheets are 4.50c to 4.60c; blue annealed 
2.65c to 2.70c. 


Buy More Wire 


Specifications Heavier and Prices Hold 
Steadily, With Operation Larger 
WIRE PRICES, PAGE 707 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 16—Bright and an- 
nealed wire specifications are on the in 
crease and this constitutes the chief de- 
velopment of the past week in connec- 
tion with wire products sales. Some 
business is being done in fencing and 
in fence materials and one or two mak- 
ers report the usual influx of fall busi- 
ness in nails. Wire and nail mills are 
operating about 75 per cent of capaci- 
ty. Prices are unchanged on the quot- 
ed bases, bright wire 2.55¢ and nails 


2 80c. 
Wire Demand Speeds Up 


Boston, Sept. 16.—Demand for wire 
rods and wire products has shown a 
sharp increase during the past week. 
Nails are still sluggish but with this 


exception the wire trade is now moder- 


ately active. Jobbers everywhere are 
coming into the market and the move- 
build up fall stocks has ap- 


ment to 
parently started. The price is unchanged 
at 2.55c, Pittsburgh for plain wire. 
Southern Demand Is Larger 
Chicago, Sept. 16—Demand shows 
gradual but steady improvement, par- 
ticularly in Oklahoma, Texas ard other 
parts of the South. In Kansas, Ne- 


braska and the Northwest sentiment 
is better, and this is expected to be 
reflected in increased buying short- 
ly. While residential building in the 
cities is less active, construction work 
in the country districts, which has 
been at a low level for th* last three 
years, shows signs of revival. Wire 
mill operations average 55 per cent. 


The price situation is unchanged with 
plain wire quoted at 2.55c, Pittsburgh, 
and wire nails at 2.80c, Pittsburgh, but 
the trade has not overlooked the pos- 
sibil'ty that the Steel corporation may 
decide to establish a Chicago base on 
common products. 


Fix Institute Date 


The date of the twenty-sixth meeting 


of the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute has been fixed for Friday, Oct. 24 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York. 


As usual the day will. be devoted to the 
presentation of papers. 
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Shape Tonnage Recovers 


After Temporary Lull of Last Week Awards Again Gain—Over 10,000 
Tons Placed in Chicago District—Inquiries Numerous but Lighter 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 


Washington, Sept. 16.—Estimated to- 
tal structural shape bookings in Au- 
gust were 153,400 tons, reported by 


54 companies with a monthly capacity 


of 234,170 tons, according to the de- 
partment of commerce. The August 
figure was 26,000 tons under the es- 
timated July total of 179,400 tons. Op- 
erations were at 59 per cent in Au- 
gust, reported by 154 companies as 


i 


compared with 69 per cent schedules in 





july, by 182 companies with 243,880 
tons capacity. 

The table below lists statistics re- 
ported by 184 identical companies, in- 
cluding data in earlier months for 
seven now out of business, with a 
present capacity of 240,945 tons per 
month, compared with 244,345 tons in 
1923 and 237,415 tons in 1922. 

Actua Per Estimated 

bookings cent of total 

tons capacity bookings 

| u 72 187,200 
Caen icc. 000..0 Sere 77 eee 
Marc! 229,7 2 239,200 
in i 193,639 78 202,800 
April 193, 2 
May 40 a! 6 145,600 
It 125,531 5 130,000 
Tarl re ais 5.105 0 130,000 
Sali 57: 148,200 
Sentembe: 52 135,200 
Octobe pe 49 127,400 
November 54 140,400 
December: 80 208,000 

A iv i ** - 
January 924 72 187,200 
February 73 189,800 
March 71 184,600 
Apt 1 ] y2 65 169,000 
May sees 145,43 59 153,400 
Tenens 161,182 66 171,601 
Suly . 67,564** 69 179,400 
Tul ‘ ),4 
Augu t é : 137.4 59 15 400 

*Reported by 154 « panies with 234,170 
t s cal y em 

. Rey ted by g con Ss wi 243,88 
tons 


Apartment Work Is Heavier 


New Y ork, Sept. 16. 
usiness is comprised of a greater num- 
orders several of which involve 
than 1000 tons. Inquiry also, 1s 
more active, and is featured by several 
railroad specifications for bridgework, 
the largest of which calls for 1000 tons 


Structural 


| 
l ol 


cT 


more 


for the Lehigh Valley railroad. From 
the standpoint of tonnage pending, 
apartment house construction is the 


most notable item, with three or four 
such fair j closed dur- 
ing the past week. 

The minimum 
for plain material 
difficult to 


More Weakness Is Evident 


sized projects 


1.90c, Pittsburgh, 


is becoming increas- 
obtain. 


; 
OT 


ingly 


Philadelphia, Sept. 16.—Weakness in 
structural shapes is evident and pres- 
ent demand is slim. Lower prices are 


being done on attractive tonnages and 
the market now is 1.80c to 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, but 1.80c is being shaded in some 
instances. 


Large Projects Postponed 
Boston, Sept. 16—More and more 
of the large projects which were active 
at the first of the month are now being 
put over until 1925. The Savings Bank 
building . planned for construction on 
School street, Boston, and which has 


been exceedingly active recently now is 
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postponed until spring. Recent awards 
include several school houses and apart- 


ment buildings running from 100 to 400 


tons each. Prices are soft. One sale 
of 250 tons is reported at 1.90c base 
Pittsburgh and 2.00c is probably the 
high point. 
Stock Buying Under Way 
Cleveland, Sept. 16.—Fabricators in 


this district are beginning to accumu 
Jate plain material for stock, an en 
couraging factor in the present market. 
One of the largest jobs in this district 
placed recently was 800 tons for the Co- 
lumbus Electric Railway & Light Co., 


Columbus, O., to an unnamed fabri- 
cator. Several large projects are be- 
ing figured and small inquiries are 


numerous. Few awards were made last 
week, one large fabricator reporting re- 
ceipt of no tonnage. Most of the 
plain material being placed is going 
at 2.00c, Pittsburgh, although some 
tonnage going higher. Fabricated 
prices still show a varied range. 


is 


Small Jobs Again Predominate 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 16.—Multiplicity of 
small jobs what confronts struc- 
tural shape fabricators in this district. 
Each of several report the receipt this 


is 


past week of 5 to 15 orders calling 
for 5 to 15 tons apiece. From time 
to time one involving 100 or 150 tons 
is booked and _ occasionally — slightly 
larger amounts are taken. County Comp- 
troller John P. Moore, is about to 


take bids on the Chartiers creek bridge 
which will involve about 200 tons, 
the Turtle creek bridge involving about 
1200 tons, and the Sixth, Seventh and 


Ninth street bridges, Pittsburgh, in- 
volving about 5000 tons. Bids ,are 
asked by Oct. 1 on the masonry and 


bridge-filling for the last four bridges. 
Plain material still is quoted at a 2.00c 
minimum. 


Awards Above Weekly Average 


Chicago, Sept. 16.—Structural lettings 
for the week are above the average, to- 


taling more than 10,000 tons. The lead- 
ing awards include 5500 tons for the 
Morrison hotel anex, Chicago, which 


went to the Duffin Iron Works, and 3000 
tons for a local apartment building, 
which was booked by the Morava Con- 
struction Co. New inquiries expected to 


result in early placements embrace a 
store for the Wieboldt Co., Chicago, 
3000 tons, and catenary bridges and 
trestles for the Illinois Central, 2500 
tons. Plain material prices appear to 
be steadier at 2.10c to 2.15c, Chicago. 


Los Angeles Building Slumps 


Sept. 13.—Forty-five 
cities in the Pacific southwest show a 
building total in August of $23,194,078 
compared with $31,007,748 for the 
same month last -vvear. Los Angeles 
showed a considerable loss, having $13.- 
893,095 as compared with $22,249,262 in 


San Francisco, 


as 


August, 1923. In July the same cities 
reported $20,748,587 or $2,500,000 less 
than in August. Los Angeles’ building 
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total for August was the third largest 
monthly total for the current year and 
larger than any monthly total in 1922. 
Shapes in the California market gen- 
erally are quoted at 2.45c, although 
as low as 2.35c, is being named on large 
lots. 
Awards Continue Moderate 

Cincinnati, O. Sept. 16.—Structural 
shape tonnage awards continue in 
moderate volume although an improved 
sentiment is noted in inquiries. Efforts 


on the part of fabricators to contract 
for material late in this quarter fail 
to disclose any available tonnage under 


2.10c, base Pittsburgh. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 


Building awards this week 
Building awards last 
Building awards two 


30,0621 tons 
12,279 tons 
17,903 tons 


weeks ago 


5500 tons, Morrison hotel addition, Chicago, to 
Duffin Iron Works. 


32( tons, 1600 tons each, two apartments on 
Kast and West Seventy-fourth streets, New 
York, to unnamed fabricator. 

3000 tons, apartment building, 209 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicavo, to Morava Construction Co. 

2100 tons, building for the Liberty Title & 
frust Co., Philadelphia, to unnamed fabrica- 
tor 

i700 t Light & Power Co., 





Bancroft Jones Corp., 


cIntyre, Bost 








J n; general contractor. 
160 grandstand for the American League 
park, Philadelphia, to the Belmont Iron Works. 


1000 tons, coal breaker at Frackville, Pa., to a 
Pennsylvania fabricator. 

950 tons, apartment, 310-18 West Seventy-sec- 
ond street, New York, to the Hinkle Iron 
Co 

900 tons, apartment, West Eighty-sixth street, 

previously noted informally 
£. Norton, Inc. 

itional Bible institute, New York, 

‘oundry & Iron Works. 
rag for Columbus Electric 

Columbus, O., to 


as 


Rail- 
un- 





g 150 tons for the Etna high 
school, 100 tons for a job nearby, and one 
500 tons for a job in the East, unidenti- 
hed, to the Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works. 
750 tons, Albany bridge, Oreg., to Minneapolis 
1 & Machinery Co. 
tons, shapes and ¢ for 
Co.’s two 80,000-barrel tanks, 
to Western Pipe & Steel Co. 
Pacific Telephone & 
office building, 
Iron Works, 
building in Binghamton, N, Y., 
Kellogg Structural Steel Co. 
500 Vernon avenue exchange 
building, Sx California 
Los Angeles, Llewellyn 
) tons, Baumgarten 
Ninetieth street New 
C 


Richfield Oil 
Los Angeles, 


1 
plates 


527 tons, 


€6:; 
to 


7 Telegraph 
Prospect Los Angeles, 
Llewellyn 

500 tons, to the 
tons, telephone 
Telephone Co., 
Iron Works. 
apartment, 114-18 East 
York, to Hinkle Iron 


uthern 


¢ 
to 


150 tons, apartment for C. T. Wills, 952 Fifth 
_avenue, New York, to Bigelow & Nichols. 


45 tons, Marquette University high school, 
Milwaukee, to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 
425 tons, trestle repair work, Republic Iron & 
Steel Co Youngstown, to the McClintic- 


Marshall Co. 
400 tons, bridge for the Erie railroad, to the 
American Bridge Co. 


350 tons, ore bridge for Homestead works of 
Carnegie Steel Co., to Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co. 
350 tons, plant addition for the Eastern Mal- 


leable Iron Co., New Britain, Conn., to a local 
fabricator. 





300 tons, apartment for White. Court Con- 
struction Co., 159 East Forty-ninth street, 
New York, to Hinkle Iron Co. 

263 tons, two'junior high schools, Des Moines, 
Iowa, to American Bridge Co. 

240 tons, Washington street viaduct, Buffalo, 
to the Independent Bridge Co. 

225 tons, apartment building, Beacon street, 
Boston, t New England Structural Co. 
200 tons, turbine supports, for the Consolidated 
Gas Electric Lisht & Power Co., Baltimore, 

to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
200 tons, high school, Lexington, Mass., to 
Eastern Bridge & Structural Co. 


175 tons, bridge for the New York Central, to 
the American Bridge Co. 

150 tons, memorial building, 
to Palmer Steel Co. 

150 tons, bridge for the Southern railways, to 
the American Bridge Co. 

150 tons, three projects in O., Nz- 
tional Iron & Wire Co. 

150 tons, addition to Press building, Cleveland, 


Plymouth, Mass., 


Lorain, to 
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to J. E. Moss Iron Works. 

136 tons, hockey rink, Duluth, Minnesota, to 
American Bridge Co. 

130 tons, bridge, Palmer, Mass., for the Bos- 


ton Elevated railway, to McClintic-Marshall 


Gund building, Cleveland, to National 


Co. 


Oo. 
tons, 
& Wire 
100 tons, parcel post 
ments for Jay Realty 
National Iron & Wire Co. 
100 tons, miscellaneous work for United 
Improvement Co., Syracuse, N. Y., to 
croft Jones Corp. 
100 tons, boiler house at ©..: to 
National Iron & Wir ; 
Union Pacific 
Fairbanks, 


100 tons, coaling station for 
[ron 


100 
Iron 
substation and apart- 
‘o., ‘Cleveland, to 
Gas 
Ban- 


Ashtabula, 





the 
through 


railroad at V alley, Neb 
, & Vierling 


Morse & Co., to Paxton 
Works. 
STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


and Ninth street 
about to be asked. 
club, Philadelphia ; 
Thompson Starrett 


Sixth, Seventh 
bridges, Pittsburgh; bids 

4500 tons, Penn Athletic 
gener al contract awarded 
te 0). 

3000 tons, Wieboldt store No. 3, Chicago; 
Wieboldt, general contractor. 
3000 to 4000 tons, power house at 
for Columbus Electric Railway & 

Columbus, O.; pending. 

2500 tons, Illinois Central 
bridges and trestles for 
tion: bids to be closed 

2400 tons, powerhouse for 
Power Co., Pittsburgh ; 

1700, first unit of 
store at 

1200 tons, 
highway, 
asked. 

1100 tons 


5000 tons, 


R. R. 


Piqua, O., 
Light Co., 


catenary 
electrifica- 


railroz id, 

suburban 
this week. 

Pittsburgh 
pending. 
plant and department 
pending. 
Turtle creek, Lincoln 
bids about to be 


Light & 


Newark, N. J.; 
bridge 
near 


over 
Pittsburgh ; 


at Portland, 
5 Ge rand Central 


Oreg.; 
termi 


’ 





George ‘ VE 

nal, New York, arc 
1000 tons, Schwartz & 
seventh street and 





Fort y 
New 


Gross apartment, 
West End avenue, 


nurses home at Western Reserve 
levelanc again up for bids. Re 
plans previously bid when quo 
were thrown out. 

bridge work for Valley ; 





tons 
university, 'C 
from 


1000 


Frag 
tations 
1000 
pending. 

800 tons, bridge work for the New York Cen 
tral; bids asked. 

800 tons, building in Pa.s 
pending. 

tons 


the Lehigh 


fons, 
office Wilkes Barre, 


building addition, Phila- 
awarded William 


Ritten- 


contract 


arts 
contract 


medical 
general 
ipman & Sons. 
» apartment at 
house streets, Philadelphia; general 
awarded Longacre Constr uction Co. 
700 tons, warehouse at 523 West Forty-second 
street, New York; pending. 
700 tons, loft building at East Fifty-third 
, York; Walter M. Mason, 18 East 
street, New York, architect. 
addition to Liberty telephone ex 
bids being taken. 
theater, Columbus, O.; Geo. A. 
Co. awarded general contract. 
apartment building, Six-In-One Realty 
Co., West Seventy-eighth street, New York; 
pending. 
500 tons, 
East Fj 
ing 





Nineteenth and 


Bre 0k 
New 


c lubhouse for 
ifty-fourth street, 


association, 
York; pend- 


municipal housing stations, New 
noted as pending, gene ral 

Thomas A. Reilly Co., 2 
West Fos rty ae street, New York. 
400 tons, 12-story building, 243 West Thirtieth 
street, New York; pending. 
400 tons, Medical Arts building, Philadelphia; 
bids asked 

300 tons, power house addition for the Philadel- 
vhia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Stone & 
Webster consulting engineers. 

300 tons, Finkenberg warehouse, 
Twenty-sixth street, New York; 
200 tons, Chartiers creek bridge, 
Rocks, Pa.; bids about to be asked. 
200 tons, bridge work for the Atlantic 


tons, two 
York; previously 


contract awarde: 


216 West 
pending. 


McKees 
Coast 


Line; bids asked. 
200 tons. bridge work for the Pennsylvania rail- 
road; bids asked. 


150 tons, bridge work for the Southern rail- 
ways; pending. 

150 tons, bridge work for the Central of New 
Tersey; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, 10-story office and store for 
Imperial Oil Co. of Canada, Vancouver, B. C.; 
pending. 

Tonnage unstated, St. Joseph’s convent, Cleve- 
land; Pending. 

Tonnage unstated, Booth Memorial hospital, 
Covington, Ky.; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, parochial school, Cleveland; 
pending. 

Tonnage unstated, building for Kier Fire 


Salina, Pa.; pending. 
highway bridge, 


Brick Co., 
Tonnage unstated, 
Pa.; pending. 


Oak Grove 
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More Cars Being Placed 


Illinois Central Closes on 6200 Cars and 60,000 Tons of Rails— 
Southern Railway Seeks 3000 Freight Cars—Other Inquiry Active 


RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 


Sept. 16.—Substantial 
a feature of the rail- 
Including 6200 


New York, 
buying continues 
road equipment market. 
cars for the Illinois Central orders 
placed during the past week involve 
fully 8000 cars, bringing the total for the 
month thus far around 2000 cars. This 
surpasses by far business placed in any 
previous month this year, with the ex- 
ception of February, when more than 
41,000 were awarded. One of the latest 
large inquiries in this district is that of 
the Gulf Coast Line, calling for 1200 mis- 
cellaneous cars. 

Good activity is also noted in the lo- 


comotive market. The largest award 
is that of Illinois Central, 25 locomo- 
tives going to the Lima Locomotive 
Works, Le and 10 to the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. Other contracts include 
five ni vbr type locomotives for the 
Jodhpur State railways of India, and 
two mallet type locomotives for the 


Blodel Donovan Lumber Mills, both or- 
ders going to the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, and nine of the mikado type for 
the Sorocabana Railway of Brazil, 
awarded the American Locomotive Co. 


The Havana Central is reported to be 

inquiring for 10 locomotive tenders. 
Actual inquiries now before the rail- 

makers aggregate about 300,000 tons. 


Inquiries from eastern roads include 60,- 
000 tons for the Baltimore & Ohio, 
30,000 tons for the Reading Co., 24,000 
tons for the Virginian and a good-sized 
tonnage for the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
The New York Central formal inquiry, 
which is expected to involve 170,000 te 
175,000 tons, has not yet made its ap- 
pearance. An export inquiry calls for 
20,000 tons of rails for the government 
of Newfoundland. 

Great Northern railroad is reported 


to have closed on 10,000 tons of rails 
with the Bethlehem Steel Co. The 
allocation by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad for its order of 10,000 tons 
recently placed, has been announced, 
Illinois Steel Co. and Inland Steel 
Co. each getting 5000 tons. 


Locomotives Are Placed 


Cleveland, Sept. 16—Locomotive or- 
ders placed in this district the past 
week include 25 for the Illinois Cen- 
tral and 6 for the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton railroads. Both of these went 
to the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 

Rail Tonnages Being Closed 

Chicago, Sept. 16.—Railroad buying is 
the Seen adines feature of the market 
and still more of it is in prospect. The 
Illinois Central has placed orders for 


6200 freight cars and for 60,000 tons of 
rails for delivery during the first half of 
1925, 25,000 tons going to the Illinois 
Steel Co., 20,000 tons to the Tennessee 
mill and 15,000 tons to the Inland 
Steel Co. Unconfirmed reports  re- 
ceived from the East indicate that the 
Pennsylvania either has bought, or is 


about to buy, 200,000 tons of rails. Re- 
leases against rail contracts received 
from the railroads are in encouraging 


yolume and are increasing. Orders for 
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rack fastenings are confined to small 
tonnages in this market, but the Norfolk 


& Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
have placed substantial tonnages of tic 


plates with mills east of here. Light 
rails range from 1.80c to 1.90c, mill. 
The Illinois Central order for 6200 


was distributed as follows: 

cars each to the Pullman 
Car & Mfg. Co., the Pressed Stee] Car 
Co., and the General American Car Co., 
500 gondola cars each to the Ryan Car 
Co. and the Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co.; 
1000 automobile ¢ cars each to the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. and the Stan- 
dard Steel Car Co., and 200 stock cars 
to the American Car & Foundry Co. 
Early action is expected on the Illinois 
Central’s inquiry 200 express. re- 
frigerator cars. 


freight cars 
1000 gondol- 


{¢ ir 


Mine Operations Still Limited 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 16—Orders for bil 
let-rolled light rails, except for an oc 
casional carload or two, still are absent 
in this district. Much competition ac- 
cordingly exists among producers to ob 
tain a share of the going business. This 
has developed ptices as low as 1.85c al- 
though 1.90c is considered the usual 
market figure. Rail-steel light rails 
have sold as low as 1.65c and 1.70c, but 
this demand also is limited. 

Track accessory demand continues to 
revolve about small quantities. One or 
two fair sized spike inquiries are before 
the trade and these probably will be 
closed up soon. Prices are unchanged. 

CAR ORDERS PLACED 
Co. ; 


American Locomotive dump car, to 


the Magor Car Corp. 

American Refrigerator 
refrigerator cars, to 
Corp. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 250 
frames. to Pullman Car & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
extension side dump cars, to the Clark 


one 


Transit 
General 


Co., 50 express 
American Car 


under- 


seven 
Car 


repairs to 300 
and 20 tank 


iern Equipment Co., 
Siems-Stemble Co. 
St andard Tank ‘Car Co. 
Central railroad, 6200 freight cars, al- 
follows: 1000 gondolas each to 
Car & Mfg. Co.. Pressed Steel Car 
General American Car Co.; 500 
gondolas each to Ryan Car Co.and Mt. 
non Car Mfg. Co.; 100 automobile cars 
» American Car & Foundry Co. and Standard 
Steel Car Co., and 200 stock cars to Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. 

Lehigh & New England, repairs to 300 gon 
dolas, to the American Car & Foundry Co. 
Lehigh Valley railroad, repairs to 300 hoppers, 

to American Car & Foundry Co. 
Missouri Pacific, 50 express refrigerator cars, to 
the General American Car Co. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
line motor cars, to the J. G. Brill 
New York Rapid Transit Co., four 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
tension side dump cars, to the Clark 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 
10 gondolas and 





Illinois 
located as 


Pul Iman 


10 gaso- 
Co. 


cars, to 


four ex- 
Car Co. 


Bolivian government railways, 








five box cars, and 12 passenger cars; bids 
asked. 

Great Northern railroad, 600 box car under- 
frames; pending. 

Gulé Coast Lines, 1250 cars. 500 hundred box 
500 automobile, 0 gondolas, baggage and 
express cars; pending. 

Lehigh Valley, five coaches; pending. 

Southern railway, 3000 freight and 38 miscel- 
laneous cars; 2500 box, 250 stock, 250 flats, 
25 passenger, 10 baggage express, and three 


diners; pending. : 
Texas & Pacific, 13 combination baggage cars; 
bids asked. 
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The Nonferrous Metals 











———Copper— Spot tin tLead 


tOutside maaniet quotation 





Slow Demand and Break in London Cause Weakness in Nearly All 
Prices Here but Consumption Steadily Expanding 


Zinc 





save been fairly well 
sharp rise in prices 


thus far appears to 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. 


9 to 18 (plates “vc 


Aluminum, bright, 


SEAMLESS TUBES 


Old Metals 


buying prices cents 


HEAVY RED BRASS : 


\HEAVY veciuuel AND WIRE 


YELLOW BRASS TUBING 


1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 


a Metals 


Casting copper, 
Remelt alum'num 





New York St. Louis Spott Spot Spot 
basis basis aluminum antimony nickel 
8.1 6.17 27.00 10.75 28.00 
8.00 6.22 27.0 10.7 28.00 
8.00 6.22, 27.( 11.00 28.00 
8.00 6.25 27.00 11.00 28.00 
8.0 6.22% 7 .00 11.00 8.00 
feature among the metals with a break 
of nearly £30, since Sept. 1, in Lon- 
don, and a 5c decline here. Other 
metals have been affected by the spec- 
ulative break in tin on the London 
exchange. 

COPPER.—Demand for copper has 
remained extremely slack and some 
producers have shown willingness to 
accept low bids after much resistance 
against declines. Quotations today of 
13.12%c to 13.25c, for electrolytic cop- 
per were % cent lower than the week 
previous. This decline was due almost 
entirely to reduction in London prices, 
which jin turn seemed to have been 
due to the sharp break in tin prices, 
affecting the whole list in the London 
market. As a result of the lower Lon- 
don prices, independent exporters re- 
duced their f.a.s. bid prices and = such 
sellers who are anxious to dispose of 
metal, lowered their quotations to con- 
form with the export market. Lake 
copper has continued at a nominal pre- 


mium of about one-eighth cent over elec- 
trolytic. Casting copper has been of- 
fered lately at 13.00c refinery, but today 
was 12.87%c. 

COPPER WIRE.—Wire 
mills are maintaining 
90 per cent and of the 
mills have entered more tonnage on 
books than they have shipped thus far 
in September. August shipments  slight- 
ly exceeded bookings. Unfilled orders 
total two to three months operations. 
Bare copper wire prices have held steady 
through the week at 15.00c to 15.25c, 
base, mill, the lower price applying to 
large tonnages. Weatherproof wire is 
quoted 17.00c to 17.25c, mill, in 
the open market. 

ROLLED COPPER AND BRASS.— 
Brass mills are maintaining operations 
of 70 to 75 per cent of capacity, with 
sufficient orders on books to insure such 
operations from two to three months. 
The uncertain market recently has in- 
terferred with buying. 

ZINC.—Zinc 
points in the past week, due in part 
to the strong ore market and in part to 
the active foreign interest in American 
zinc, but today the market was a 
little easy. London price equivalents 
have been a little low the past week, 
but have followed the upward tendency 
in our market. On Sept. 15 prime west- 
ern was quoted 6.25c, East St. Louis, 
for prompt, September and October ship- 
ment metal but 6.22™%c could be done 
Sept. 16. Brass special has been ob 
tainable at 5 to 7% points premium. 
High grade has held at 8.00c to 8.25c, 
delivered. Export shipments of high 
grade zinc are heavy. 


LEAD.—Lead prices have receded 5 


cable 
80 to 
larger 


and 
operations of 


some 


base, 


prices have risen 10 
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te 10 points for middle western delivery 


during the past week. Scattered sales 
have been made at 7.90c to 7.95c, East 
St. Louis and at 8.00c, New York, for 
prompt, September and October  ship- 
ment. 

ANTIMONY.—Aifter reacting to 
10.75c, duty paid, antimony has again 
sold up to 11.00c, duty paid, for early 


deliveries. 

ALUMINUM.—tThe price of 98 to 
99 per cent virgin ingot is unchanged at 
27.00c; 99 per cent, 28.00c. Small lots 
are commanding a premium of % to 
14 cent. Present supplies seem adequate 
for current consuming requirements. 


TIN.—The tin market has broken al- 


most £30 in the first two weeks of 
September, Straits spot in London now 
being £232 10s. On Sept. 15 the de- 
cline was £8 and today £9. The 
selling abroad has been attributed to the 
famous operator Ricard who held a 
bullish position for months until re- 
cently. Prices here dropped almost to 
47.00c. Consuming buying has _in- 


creased. 


isilices Prices 


Steadied by Curtailed Output—Sulphate 
Market Strong 

New York, Sept. 16.—Light 

tillate prices are unchanged, 


oil dis- 
holding at 





Coke Oven By-Product 


Spot* 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 
Lots 
a Se a re $0.25 
ao Shs aise sie se 0.26 
Solvent naphtha ........ 0.25 
Commercial xylol ........ 0.26 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
PD ea haa 5 vidig.e be 'nia'a 0.27 
Naphthalene flake ...... 0.06 
Naphthalene balls ...... 0.07 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 


Sulphate of ammonia ....$2.40 to $2.45 
Contract 
se Nominal 
UE ier a 62 006 sb bo 4% Nominal 
Solvent naphtha ........ Nominal 
Commercial xylol ...... Nominal 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Ei 8s 5s ond sao 0a & $0.25 
Naphthalene flakes ...... Nominal 
Naphthalene balls ...... Nominal 
_ “Spot distillates are subject to shad- 
ing. 











practically the same levels as for several 
weeks. The greatest factor for strength 
is the continued curtailment of produc- 
tion which has caused a_ shortage in 
some lines, particularly in benzol. 
Pure benzol is quoted at 25 cents pro- 


ducers’ works in tank lots and 30 
cents in drums; 90 per cent benzol, 23 
cents in tanks and 28 cents in drums; 
toluol, 29 cents in tanks and 31 cents 
in drums; solvent naphtha, 25 cents in 
tanks and 30 cents in drums; commer- 
cial xylol, 28 cents works in tanks and 
33 cents in drums. 

While a fairly strong tone prevails 
in the sulphate of ammonia market, 
prices over the past week show little 
change. Ammonia for foreign account 
continues to hold a $2.65 to $2.70 port, 
in double bags: and for domestic ac- 
count $2.40 to $2.45 works. Buying is 


featured by a little outstanding tonnage, 
although a fair springling of domestic 
inquiries is current. 
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Ooast Demand Better 


General Conditions Improve Demand for Iron and Steel—Continental 
Iron Finds More Favor at Low Prices 


{ATTLE, Sept. 10.—Early revival 
of the lumber industry is giving 
a better tone to the iron and steel 
market in the Pacific Northwest. Log- 
ging operations will be resumed gen- 
erally within the next 30 days and lum- 
plants are 
conditions as a 


reopening. Business 


whole 


ber 
have improved 
materially during the last month. 

Wholesale jobbers in iron and steel 
report September business better than 
August and continued improvement is 
expected. The foundry outlook is more 
promising. Considerable new work has 
been placed since the beginning of Sep- 
tember and increased activity is pre- 
dicted during the fall. 

Reports from Oregon and Washing- 
ton cities indicate continued building ac- 
tivity. Portland’s August permits to- 
taled $3,477,070, with the exception of 
March 1922, the largest month in the 
city’s history. Tacoma shows an in- 
crease of $2,000,000 during the first 
eight months this year compared with 
the same period 1923. In the 21 months 
since the Astoria fire disaster that city 
shows a building total of $6,559,000. 
Yakima’s August record was $100,215 
the best month in eight years. Everett 
broke all monthly records in August 
with a total of $478,308 while unusual 
activity is reported from Bellingham, 
$125,000 during August. 

City of Seattle has awarded the con- 
tract for a reinforced concrete light de- 
partment warehouse to cost $300.000. 
The structure will be 250 by 360 feet. 
The steel involved is not stated. An- 
nouncements of the week in Seattle in- 
clude a $125,000 3-story fireproof store 
and garage building. 

Bars, Plates and Shapes 

Bar demand is slightly better although 
orders are in small tonnages. No large 
business is in sight. Contract for 175 
tons of concrete bars for the Albany, 
Oregon, bridge has been awarded to an 
unknown supplier. 

California reports plate prices as low 
as 2.30c cif. This is quoted as the 
lowest prices in Seattle territory. There 
is an inquiry in the San Francisco mar- 
ket for 1000 tons for a pipe line job, 
No. 10 gage blue annealed and 3/16- 
inch plates. 

In Seattle 2.35c is being quoted on 
shapes. Bids will be opened Sept. 20 
by the Merced Irrigation district, 
Merced, Cal., for a 60 and a 95-inch 
riveted steel pipe line involving several 
hundred tons. The Western Pipe & 
Steel Co. secured two 80,000 _ barrel 
steel tanks for the Richfield Oil Co., 
Los Angeles, involving 600 tons of 
shapes and plates. By Oct. 15 Portland 


officials expect to have authority to ad- 
vertise for the Sellwood bridge across 


the Willamette river, one of three new 
spans authorized. The Sellwood project 
involves 450 tons of structurals. Ta- 
coma has rejected a portion of the bids 
for the Cushman power plant transmis- 
sion towers involving 750 tons. Ward & 
Ward, Tacoma, received the award for 
constructing the concrete footings and 
anchors for the towers and cables. New 
bids will be asked in the near future. 


Finished Materials 


Jobbers report a better turnover of 
sheets as employers are getting the 
strike situation in hand and are operat- 
ing open shop with better results than 
during the earlier period of the strike. 
Warehouse stocks are moving in small 
tonnages although the total volume of 
business is better than a month ago. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


The Whiting-Mead Commercial Co. 
placed 1000 tons of continental iron, 
running 2.75 to 3.25 silicon, 0.6 to 1.0, 
manganese, 0.7 to 1.0, phosphorus and 
0.05 sulphur at a lower price than $24.50 
f.o.b. cars, San Pedro. Continental pig 
iron is finding favor with foundrymen in 
the Seattle district and considerable ma- 
terial is enroute or ordered. It is be- 
ing quoted by a local importing interest 
at $26, gross, f.o.b. plant which is a 
reduction of 40 cents from recent prices. 
It analyzes 2.78 to 3.09 silicon and 0.60 
to 0.70 manganese. Originally conti- 
nental iron was purchased to replace 
scrap but it is now replacing other pig 
iron. 

The coke situation is unchanged. 
Fernie is out of stock entirely. The trade 
is using Wilkeson, a local grade, more 
generally but for big heats it is found 
lecessary to mix it with higher grades 
of imported or Connellsville coke. Prices 
are stationary. 


Old Materials 


The market for scrap is unchanged. 
Demand is lacking and prices are weak. 
Stocks are not accumulating as prices 
are unattractive. The largest interest 
buying steel is paying $8.50 for select 
steel scrap while No. 1 cast iron scrap 
is about on an $18 basis although sales 
have been made under this figure. 


Serap Continues Revival 
(Concluded from Page 708) 
offered this week by dealers at $18 but 
confirmation of reports of sales at this 
price were lacking. Loose bundled 
sheets were quoted at $14 to $14.50. 
There is a brisk demand for busheling. 
Sales of good sized lots at $16 to $17 are 
reported by dealers. Other materials 
are firm and nominally higher in some 
instances but not enough tonnage has 

changed hands to establish new lists. 


More Active at Cleveland 


Cleveland, Sept. 16.—Increased acti- 
vity, including attractive purchases by 
consumers in this district, together 
with stronger prices, featured the iron 
and steel scrap trade during the past 








717 


week. Heavy melting steel, bundled and 


hydraulic compressed sheets, borings 
and turnings were included in the 
movement. Quickening of demand 


places dealers in a position where they 
find it increasingly difficult to obtain 
material to meet the calls of users, 
particularly at market prices. Inquiry 
is increasing, giving promise of ex- 
tensive purchasing in the near future 
and prices have been marked up prac- 
tically throughout the list, the in- 
crease being about 50 cents a ton on 
the average. 


Dealers Strengthen Market 


Detroit, Sept. 16—A stronger market 
prevails in scrap but it is due mainly 
to inter dealer buying, as little is 
being purchased by consumers. Prices 
have advanced 25 to 75 cents this week. 
There appears a scarcity of open-hearth 
grades for which there is a good de- 


mand among dealers to fill out con- 
tracts. Production of scrap is only 
fair and is inadequate to meet local 


demands. 
St. Louis Quiet But Firmer 


St. Louis, Sept. 15.—While holding 
strong iron and steel scrap has run 
into a period of relative quietness, The 
industries are disposed to mark time, 
and receivership proceedings in con- 
nection with the leading pig iron pro- 
ducer have had a tendency to restrict 
buying. Consumers are in evident need of 
supplies and are willing to purchase 
but figures offered do not square with 


dealers’ ideas, with the result that 
actual transfers are limited. 
Advices from Chicago and _ points 


further east reflect considerable activity 
and a strong demand for scrap, parti- 


cularly steel grades. Prices permit 
profitable shipment. Nothing is com- 
ing in from the country, and it is 


estimated the market here will have to 
go $1.50 to $2 higher before any ap- 
preciable movement of southern scrap 
to this point takes place. Accumula- 
tions at Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas 
shipping points are light, but unusually 
select in quality, being almost exclu- 
sively railroad material. Southern rail- 


roads have fair accumulations, many 
important lines having sold nothing 


during the past three or four months, 
but they are disposed to hold for 
higher prices. 
Higher quotations by 25 cents to $1 
made on a number of important 
A slightly easier feeling is noted 
in shoveling steel. Railroad offerings 
19 cars of various items and 2009 tons 
of miscellaneous scrap by the Frisco; 
1,850 tons by the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas; 1600 tons by the Northern 
Pacific; 19 cars by the Kansas City 
Southern and 700 by the Southern rail- 
way. The Standard Oil Co. offered 45 
tons from its Woodriver refinery. 


are 
items. 


Market Reviving Somewhat 


Birmingham, Sept. 15.—The iron and 
steel scrap market in the Birmingham 
district has been showing signs of 
reviving. Considerable material is mov- 
ing on old contracts. Pipe shops are 
operating to greater capacity now and 
using more scrap. Lower prices 
are noted in No. 1 cast and _ stove 
plate, both losing about $1 per ton. 
Heavy melting steel is being held at 
$12.50, in some instances delivery to 
consuming point being included. 


are 
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Expect Compliance 


By Steel Corporation With Pittsburgh 
Plus Decree 


Washington, Sept. 16.—Expectation 
is expressed by the federal trade com- 
missi that the United States Steel 
Corp ill indicate its compliance with 
the cease-and-desist order against the 
pre system of quoting steel prices 
{ a Pittsbu h bas The corpora- 


tir has until Sept. 21 to indicate the 
itu policy will pursue under the 
decree, either to accept it or to make 
I app¢ A 

Should the Steel corporation agree 
to the d e, the commission believes 
tl will not interfere with or dis- 
turb the teel market. Variations of 
prices f.o.b. mill at different points 
would e changed, it is stated, and 
no further price concessions should 
necessarily follow. It is held that 
natural competition can be looked to 
adjust the market to the new base of 
prices 

Under the decree {f steel is sold on 
1 delivered basis, the freight rate must 
be indicated. The Steel corporation 
mills will be required to maintain the 


market price regardless of the loca- 


tion of the fabricator or buyer but the 
cease-and-desist order is not to be a 
price fixing plan, the commission de- 
clares. 


New Hews ities Tool 
Exhibit Opens 


Conn., Sept. 
of 

tools during 1924 is shown strikingly at 

Machine 


which opened here yester- 


New 


in the 


Haven, 16.—Prog- 


development machine 


ress 
the fourth annual«-New Haven 
Tool Exhibit 
day. This which 
ducted in Mason laboratory of the Shef- 
field Scientific school of Yale university, 


is be 


exhibit is being con- 


ing held under the auspices of the 


Sheffield Scientific school, The American 


Society of Mechanical Engineers and 


New 


The exposition is the largest yet held, 


the Haven chamber of commerce. 
consisting of about 155 displays of which 
130 
value of the 
as $500,000, a fis 


gure 
> 


are under power. An estimated 


machinery shown is given 
25 per cent greater 
than for the 1923 exhibition. 
Dealer exhibits naturally predominate, 
Most of 


on display are new in de- 
! na- 


stock 


however, the space is limited. 
the machines 
models. <A 
exhibition 
con- 


sign, few being 
is given to the 


being 


tional flavor 
by the 
ducted by the machine shop practice di- 
of the American Society of Me- 
A number of com- 
mittee meetings also are being held. The 
National Machine Tool Builders’ asso- 
the screw thread 


technical sessions 
vision 


chanical Engineers. 


ciation, and national 
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commission are taking a prominent part 
program. With visitors present 
all the United States and 
several from Europe, the exhibition is 


in the 


from over 


assuming a national aspect. 


Calls Meeting on Sheet 
Steel Simplification 


Washington, Sept. 16—For consider- 
of the 
committee, a 


ation of the recommendations 


sheet steel simplification 
general conference of steel sheet produc- 
ers, distributors and jobbers and repre- 
sentatives of consumers has been called 
for Atlantic City, N. J., on Oct. 14. In- 
vitations are expected to be sent out 
within a few days. 

Inquiries and requests for suggestions 
from steel producers has brought neqr- 
ly 100 per cent response, according to 
reports coming to the simplified prac- 
tice division, of the department of com- 
merce. Either endorsement of the pro- 
posed program or suggestions as to fur- 
ther eliminations of weights and gages 


or recommendations as urging other 
sizes being retained were given. It ap- 
pears that final schedules now will show 
a reduction to 261 items from 1819 


items, or 85.6 per cent elimination. This 

has exceeded even optimistic views. 
The terne plate simplification 

mittee headed by H. N. 


com- 
Taylor is ex- 


pected to make a tentative report at 
Atlantic City, Oct. 14, recommending 
the elimination of the 10 per cent 


weight of terne plate. 


Operations in Chicago 


District Increased 


Chicago, Sept. 16—Blowing in of a 


steelworks stack at Gary gives the two 


leading steelmakers in the Chicago dis- 


trict 13 stacks active out of 30. One 
steelmaking interest is operating 50 per 
cent; another 70 per cent. Ingot opera- 


tions are at 55 per cent. 


Merge Accessory Plants 


The American Bosch Magneto Co., 
Springfield, Mass., and Gray & Davis, 
Cambridge, Mass., will merge 
according to report of Arthur T. 
Murray, president of the former com- 
pany. The meeting for the purpose of 
perfecting the merger is planned for 
Sept. 16. The consolidation 
will effected through 
of shares. One effect of the merger will 
be an immediate increase in production 
at the Springfield plant result 
of a transfer of much of the automobile 
starting equipment business from the® 
Gray & Davis plant. For four years 
the Bosch Magneto Co. has been the 
sales agent for Gray & Davis products. 


Inc., 


Boston, 


be an exchange 


as a 
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Electrical Engineers in 


Annual Convention 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 16—The Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Electrical Engi- 
neers opened its nineteenth annual con- 
vention here yesterday when it opened 
the doors to its exposition at Duquesne 
Gardens. Approximately 130 companies 
are exhibiting various types of electrical 
equipment and machinery, particularly 
as it applies to the iron and steel in- 
dustry. Much of this machinery is in 
operation. One of the features of the 
exposition is the display of electric fur- 
naces. At the opening technical sesson 
held this 
presented and _ discussed. 
L. A. Umansky, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., read a paper en- 
titled “Adjustable Speed Sets for Roll- 
ing Mills” E. 
Meter Co., Cleveland, 
“Combustion Control.” 


iiss. anche: Seteanaa 


The extension plan and agreement be- 


which was morning several 


papers were 


and G. Bailey, Bailey 


read a_ paper, 


tween the Lake Superior Corp., Sault 
Marie, Ont. the 
20-year income gold bonds of the cor- 
poration, which mature Oct. 1, 1924, has 
been 


St. and holders of the 


announced. With a view to pre- 
serving the position of the income bond- 
holders pending the refinancing of the 
Algoma Steel Corp., Ltd., holders are 
asked under the terms of the plant to 
extend the time for the payment of the 
principal for a period of five years, to 
Oct. 1, 1929. It is hoped to raise funds 
to provide the with a more 
diversified plant which it is believed will 


company 


put the company upon an earning basis. 
Under the conditions of the agreement 
the Lake Superior 
cel $500,000 par 


% 


Corp., agrees to can- 
value of incOme bonds, 
reducing the outstanding issue from $3,- 
000,000 to $2,500,000. In the event of 
a plan being put forward for the reor- 
ganization of the Lake Superior Corp. 
with a view to the re-financing of the 
Algoma Steel Corp., due. notice is to be 
given to the holders of bonds who have 
deposited them, and the depositors shall 
have the right, within 30 days, of with- 
drawing their bonds. 


Buys Out Jobber on Coast 


A. M. Castle & Co., 
and steel jobbers and mill representa- 


Chicago, iron 


tives, have bought out Berger & Car- 
Co., San the 
jobbers coast 


Francisco, one of 
large the 
which has been in business since 1902. 
In 1918 the Castle company purchased 
the Western Iron & Metal Co., Se- 
attle, and since its latest purchase is 
equipped now to handle a large trade 
on the Pacific coast from its ware- 
houses in Seattle and San Francisco. 


ter 


on Pacific 





















British Steel Production Drops 


Pig Iron Output and Ex ports Also Show Reduction—Some Engineering Contracts 





Placed for Foreign Account—German Material Sold in England— 
Wolff & Co. Book $1,000,000 Rail Order for Yugo-slavia 


European Headquarters, 
TRON 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, Sept. 16.—Contracts have been placed with Br't- 

L ish engineering firms for buffers for the East Indian 

railway; steel pipe for the Sudan; locomotive boilers for 
Buencs Ayres, and locomotives for Nigeria. 

Pig iron production in Great Britain in August totaled 588,- 
900 tons, compared with 610,000 tons in July, and a monthly 
number 
last at the end of August was 173, and since then two fur- 
naces in the Barrow district have been banked. 
tion in August amounted to 527,500 tons, compared to 700,C0) 
tons in July, and a monthly average of 706,166 tons in 1923. A 

3ritish exports of iron and steel in August totaled 301,057 


average of 619,775 tons in 1923. The 


lron Trade Review Staff Cable 


TRADE Review, 


ham, while the 


of stacks in 


Steel prodcc- many. 
5s: (Ba0.52). 


feature of 


tons, compared with 347,799 tons in July. 
in 1923 was 355,000 tons. 
tons, in contrast with 247,154 tons in July, and a monthly 
average of 111,000 tons in 1923. 

Belgian mills have sold billets at 
Germans 
($32.33), Birmingham. 

A dispatch from Berlin states that Otto Wolff & Co., have 
booked a rail order amounting to $1,000,000 for Yugo-Slavia. 
Argentina is buying corrugated sheets at £20 ($89.20) in Ger- 
Nails are being sold by German mills to India at £12 


interest 


The monthly average 


Imports in August were 173,695 


£6 7s ($28.32), Birming- 


are selling steel bars at £7 5s 


in the French market is the sale of 


semifinished material to Italy. 


German Competition Is Sharper in Britain 


Office of Iron TrabDe REvIEw, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St, 


IRMINGHAM, Eng. Sept. 6.— 
Bre who anticipated an autumn 

revival have not so far found 

their predictions justified. Sev- 
eral happenings have caused additional 
depression. The Barrow steelworks 
have for the most part closed down 
through lack of orders; operations have 
been largely reduced in the Sheffield 
area. Bolckow Vaughan & Co., Middles- 
brough, have unexpectedly demanded 
from their shareholders the balance of 
unpaid capital. 

In the pig iron industry the position 
has not improved. Gjers-Mills & Co. 
have blown out their last remaining 
furnace at Middlesbrough. Although 
Scotland has only 25 furnaces out of 
101 at work, a reduction of four since 


July, further curtailment of output 
seems inevitable. No. 3 Cleveland iron 
is quoted at £4 3s ($18.51). For 


tematite the price is £4 lls 6d ($20.40). 
The figures named as the minimum can 
be shaded. In Barrow the position has 
been weakened by the stoppage of 
the steelworks, and all the usual home 
customers are taking smaller quantities. 
Prices there though nominally un- 
changed are substantially weaker. 

The coke position is somewhat con- 
fused. In Cleveland it is possible to 


buy coke at £1 5s ($5.57) delivered, 
with consumers pressing for reduc- 
ticns. Midland dealers have somewhat 


unaccountably tried to force an advance 
of ls 6d ($0.33), and in one or two 
emergency cases the figure appears to 
have been paid. But as: some coke 
makers have stocks amounting to 15,000 
to 20,000 tons the price advance is 
clearly artifical with no hope of main- 
tenance. Smelters claim to be able 
to buy at £1 ($4.46) ovens but at this 
price they are at a disadvantage com- 
pared with the North when the addi- 
ticnal carriage cost of 6s ($1.33) to 


7s ($1.56) per ton is paid. A further 
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reduction in fuel prices would seem to 
be inevitable. 


The steelmakers still protest that 
existing prices carry no profit and 
that the recent figure of £9 7s 6d 


($41.81) delivered for joists, etc., must 
be regarded as the minimum. How- 
ever, £9 5s (41.25) has been accepted 
and for sizes carrying extras the 
seller is generally ready to meet his 
customer by lowering the basis, rely- 
ing upon the slight compensation com- 
ing from the additional extra charge. 

Following the loss of the Hull rail 


order to Belgium an order for steel 
tramway rails to the value of £8375 
has been placed in the United States 


by the Manchester city council. A 
Sheffield firm was successful in securing 
a similar order worth £6950. 
Continental competition has become 
keener, and the fear commonly ex- 
pressed in the iron and steel trades 
that the Dawes settlement and _ the 
pending German loan will intensify 


competition to some extent is supported 
by the increasing prominence of Ger- 
man offers. Billets ostensibly Belgian 
but generally considered to be of 
German origin are quoted on_ the 
Birmingham exchange at £6 5s ($27.88) 
against the English price of £7 10s 
($33.45), and the usual Belgian figure 
of £6 15s ($30.11). Another quotation 
for basic bars has been received in 
Eirmingham at £7 5s ($32.33), de- 
livered in the Birmingham district. Al- 
though this comes from Belgium it is 
generally pronounced German. In this 
case the foreigner gives: decided ad- 
vantage in the charges for sizes com- 
manding extras, 5/16th sizes for in- 
stance being subject to a charge of 
15s ($3.34) compared with the English 
charge of £1 5s ($5.57). All the other 
extra charges assist the buyer of foreign 
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material. Foreign wire rods have not 
been much heard of lately but they 
now are offered at the very low price 
of £7 17s 6d ($35.12). Users of foreign 
steel generally prefer German to Bel- 
gian on account of its uniformly better 


quality. 

Under the pressure of this foreign 
competition customers are postponing 
orders until the last moment in the 
hope of still lower prices. 

Wrought iron business is almost 


wholly restricted to best bars selling 


readily at £15 ($66.90) per ton for 
which a continuing and reliable call 
for engineering purposes is regarded 


as dependable. Two large Staffordshire 
works are being dismantled, one owned 
by Cochrane & Co., of Dudley and 
the other by J. & C. Holcroft Ltd. 
Both are old established concerns, for- 
merly with substantial output. Coch- 
rane’s works were largely devoted to 
the production of cast iron pipe and 
the collapse of the business has no 
doubt been assisted by the rapid growth 
of rotary casting under the de Lavaud 


rotary system in operation at some 
half dozen British works in Notting- 
ham and elsewhere. 

Protests emanating from  Stafford- 


shire workpeople, especially in the chain 
trade against the use of foreign iron 
has attracted some attention, and the 
men have invited their employers to 
a conference with a view to some com- 
pensating wage allowance in respect to 
the reduction in their piecework out- 
put caused by the steely quality of the 
iron, 

So far the efforts of manufacturers 
tc obtain some modification of the 
eight hour system which is generally 
considered inapplicable to the iron trade 
and largely accountable for the dis- 
parity in the prices of Staffordshire 
wrought iron and steel, have been in- 
effectual. 

Steel scrap 
diveries being made in 


is a slow market, de- 
the Midland 
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Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, September 15 


British 


Gross Tons 


French 


Metric Tons 


Belgian and German 
Luxemburg 


Metric Tons Metric Tons 
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*Middlesbrough; fScotch foundry iron; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. 
£13 108 Od ($60.21) f.0.b. The equivalent prices in American currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semifinished steel and rails; tinished 


steel is quoted in cents per pound and tin plate in dollars per box. British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel; French, Belgian, Luxemburg, and 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00. .. 
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British export furnace coke £1 0s Od ($4.46) f. o. b. Ferromanganese, 








district at £3 15s ($16.72). Wrought 
iron scrap which is not plentiful is 
being held by some dealers in anticipa- 
tion of ‘higher values. In the gal- 
vanized sheet trade a good volume 
of business is in hand and Scotch 
makers have a comfortable prospect 
of two months continuous work on the 


French Fear 


ARIS, Sept. 5.—A great step has 
been made toward the applica- 
tion of the Dawes report now that 
the London agreement has been 
signed, but French iron and steel pro- 
ducers, like British manufacturers, are 
in great fear of future German com- 
petition. This impression has gathered 


strength as it is noted that already 
German competition has _ practically 
driven the Belgians from the Dutch 


market where the latter had begun to 
take a firm footing since the armis- 
tice. The French are now anticipat- 
ing that they will meet German prod- 
ucts in markets where until now French 
products have enjoyed a good outlook. 
In the meantime French export busi- 
ness has somewhat lapsed since the 
middle of August, particularly in Great 
Britain where importers find Belgian 


products are more to their advantage 
and where large stocks of continental 
iron and _ steel 


have been accumulated. 





basis of the orders in hand. The recent view of favorable existing order books. 
advance of 10s ($2.23) per ton on The tin plate trade shows a little 


28 and 30 gage sheets is readily ob- 
tained. Prices range between £18 5s 
($81.39) and £18 10s ($82.51). The 
loss of the Argentine order for 30,000 
tons which has been taken by Americans 
has caused no great concern here, in 


German Stee 
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The coke situation in France for 
the present is satisfactory and receipts 
of reparations coke during August 
have averaged about 8800 metric tons 
a day. French furnace operators are 
dismayed at the resolution issued by 
the British Federation of Miners 
against shipments of German coal and 
coke into France for the account of 
reparations in kind. It is pointed out 
that normal requirements of coke in 
France are about 700,000 metric tons 
per month. 

French coke ovens at the mines fur- 
nish about 200,000 tons, and ovens of 
self-contained plants about an _ equal 
quantity. From the point of view of 
French interest the remaining 300,000 
tons should come from Germany and 
it is pointed out that when the re- 


expansion with good inquiries from 
Europe and the Far East. Expand- 
ing business is looked for during the 
remaining part of the year and dealers 
carrying stocks are disposed to place 
orders up to 1000 boxes. 


Com petition 


covered portions of Lorraine were in 
German boundaries, these districts 
were the normal outlet for Westphalian 
coke. 

Pig iron production during July 
showed a declining tendency and two 
blast furnace stacks were banked. Pig 
iron prices are still declining and it 
is to be noted that basic bessemer pig 
iron which at the beginning of June 
was worth 50 francs a ton ($2.70) more 
than foundry pig iron, is mow sold at 
the same price which is about 310 
francs ($16.65) a metric ton _ for 
foundry pig, 2.5 to 3 per cent silicon. 
The Acieries de Micheville have sold 
small tonnages at 305 francs and have 
gone as low as 300 francs ($16.20) for 
carload lots. Pont-a-Mousson is also 
reported to have sold at 300 francs 
($16.20). 

3usiness in hematite is satisfactory, 
ranging from 420 francs ($22.70) to 
450 francs ($24.25) a metric ton f.o.b. 
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furnace. However, although order 
books are well filled and _ possibil.ties 


of export business with Italy and 
Switzerland are hopeful, the price of 
ordinary hematite tends towards 410 


francs ($22.10) and it is reported that 
at this price a good margin of profit 
is left to the producer. 

There is a brisk demand for French 
ferroalloys and French producers are 
meet.ing with keen British competition 
on the Belgian and Luxemburg mar- 
kets as well as in the home market. 
Although the price for British ferro- 
manganese is quoted at £13 10s 
($58.70) a ton, it is reported that busi- 
ness has been done at £12 15s ($54.25) 
f.o.b. Antwerp. Even at £13 10s f.o.b. 
Rouen this price could easily compete 
with the French price of 1450 francs 
delivered ($76.50). 

Interesting orders have been re- 
ceived from the state railroad com- 
pany covering 200 freight cars and 75 
electric automobile cars. 

Orders have also been received from 
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and as a result deliveries 
extended on certain lines 
to five or six weeks, excepting for 
beams of which there are still suffi- 
cient stocks. 

In semifinished steel basic bessemer 
ingots are offered at about 400 francs 
($21.60) a metric ton; billets at about 
460 francs ($24.75) and sheet bars at 
about 540 francs ($29.15). Merchant 
bars are quoted at 560 francs per met- 
ric ton (1.37c) for basic bessemer 
grade. Keen competition, especially on 
the part of Luxemburg is met in the 
wire rod department and quotations 
have been reduced to 620 francs per 
metric ton (1.52c). 

Columeta, a 
agency more or less 
interests, is offering Luxemburg wire 
rods at 560 francs per ton (1.38c). 

The Societe Senelle-Maubeuge has 
been awarded an order for standard 
rails 26 kilos per meter (about 53 
pounds per yard) at 613.90 francs per 
metric ton ($33.15c), c.1.f. Douala, Cam- 


shipyards, 
have been 


Luxemburg _ selling 
allied to French 
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éroun. This company has also been 
awarded 4200 tons of rails of the same 
type at about 700 francs ($37.75) c.i.f. 
Hai-Phong, Indo China. Higher prices 
were quoted by two Belgian firms. 

Plate and sheet mills are enjoying 
fair business with four or five weeks 
delivery for plates and as much as 
three months for fine sheet gages. Quo- 
tations in Lorraine for plates range 
from 730 francs to 780 francs (1.79¢ 
to 1.9lc). The fine sheets are offered 
at about 1100 francs (2.70c). A _ plate 
mill in the north has quoted 860 francs 
(2.1lc) for boiler plates with three 
months delivery, whereas a mill in the 
Saar district has offered 870 francs 
(2.14c) and two months delivery for 
the same specification. It is noticed 
that Belgian plates and sheets are en- 
tering the French market and in July 
7750 tons of Belgian plates were im- 
ported into France against 3776. tons 
in June. It is also reported that Bel- 
gian plates have been offered at 890 
francs (1.96c) delivered Paris. 


Germans Expect Revivalin Home Trade 


ERLIN, Sept. 6.—Despite the in- 


crease of export prices during 
recent weeks German export 
trade shows a fair revival. Ex- 
ports of iron and steel in July to- 
taled 116,529 tons valued at $15,410,- 
000, as compared with 107,260 tons 
vorth $14,150,000 in June. The total 


for the seven months ending July 31, 
"1924 was 865,016 tons as compared with 
1,091,657 tons a year ago. Exports of 
rolled products and hardware increased 
from 84,409 tons in June to 99,416 
tons in July against 193,097 tons, the 
monthly average of 1922. However, ex- 
ports to date are not yet 50 per cent 
of the figures reached during the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

Exports of pig iron decreased from 
3290 tons .in June to 2148 in July. 
Exports of bars and structural shapes 
were 11,108 against 11,460 in June, 
while exports of plates increased from 
4655 to 7721 tons, due mainly to in- 
creased exports to Denmark, whereto 
greater tonnage of medium sheets also 
were sold. Exports of galvanized sheets 
decreased from 1206 tons in June to 
1031 in July but recently the foreign 
seles have increased. 

Now a general improvement of the 
fereign sales can be noted. Especially 
the Scandinavian states have taken 
larger tonnages from Germany, mainly 
monier-iron and bars at £6 5s and wire 


rods. The Balkan states have bought 
fair tonnages of bars and wire rods. 
Several transactions have been made 
with Poland. Sheets have been sold to 


the border states and Scandinavia and 
‘air inquiries have been received from 
China. Several sales of wire rods have 
been recently made at £6 12s 6d c.i.f. 
Japanese harbor, but the sellers al- 
ready are trying to modify this transac- 
tion owing to the increasing prices. 
Trade in plates is quiet as prices are 
too high. 

Some 
for the 


tonnages have been needed 
manufacture of foreign loco- 
Lithuania plans to buy about 
locomotives in Germany. The 
locomotive builders are only 


motives. 
10 old 
German 
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operating at about 25 per cent of their 
capacity. Turkey is planning to buy 
in Germany the rails for the new 150 


kilometer railroad line Samsum-Tohar- 
chambe. 

Home trade also shows a revival, 
but it is more the optimism of the 
traders which is the motive for this 
movement than the real buying of 
consumers. Now that the Reichstag 
has accepted the Dawes report a gen- 


cral revival is anticipated. An improve- 
ment can be expected from the sup- 
pression of the export duty between the 


occupied and unoccupied areas. How- 
ever, the existing strike in the Rhen- 
anian building trade is a considerable 


handicap for an improvement in that 
district. The output of the rolling mills 
has decreased to less than 50 per cent 
of normal, but upto now it was even 
difficult to sell these reduced tonnages. 
Recently the activities of the mills have 
increased and times of delivery have 
advanced to from four to five weeks 
but it must be remembered that the works 
are only working at a reduced rate. 
The semifinished steel department 
especially has improved and_ greater 
activities are reported from the sheet 
producers. The sales of wire rods 
have increased as fair export orders 
for plain wire have been obtained. A 
further advance in rail prices is anti- 
cipated owing to an improving export 


trade. Prices have advanced in gen- 
erai although many low offers still 


are made. Scrap prices, too, have fair- 
ly increased. It is not yet clear however 
how prices will develop when the works 
again increase their ouput. 

The pig iron trade has not improved 
as .yet. The Sigerland output of iron 
ores still is greatly reduced and only 
3G per cent of the miners are occupied. 
The Polish output of iron ores dur- 
ing the first six months of the year 
totaled 197,134 metric tons against 
225.485 a year ago; of this production 
18.012 tons corresponded to Polish 
Upper-Silesia and 179,122 to Congress- 
Poland. It recently was reported that 
the Stinnes interests plan to sell the 





Austrian Alpine Montan to the Casti- 
glioni group, but this report is offi- 
cially denied. 


Luxemburg Steel Output 
Highest Since War 


Brussels, Sept. 6—The output of pig 


iron in the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg during July was 180.628 metric 
tons compared with 175,039 tons in 
June. Of this total 173,540 tons was 


basic bessemer pig iron, and 7088 tons 
foundry pig iron. 

Production of steel during July was 
157,338 tons against 143,573 tons in 
June. This tonnage included 154,633 
tons of basic bessemer steel; 2229 ¢ons 
of open-hearth steel and 476 tons elec- 
tric steel. 

Pig iron figures although in excess 
of those registered during the month 
of June are 6000 tons under the high- 
est mark which was reached during 
the month of March. Steel production 
during July was the highest since the 
War. 

Business conditions in Luxemburg 
are far from satisfactory and the re- 
striction of demand is such that a 
number of plants are reported to be 
operating at a loss, 

The following table shows the 
monthly production of pig iron and 
steel since the beginning of the year: 

Metric Tons 


1924 Pig iron Steel 
Lo: en ee 162,217 146,578 
W COPIMNIIT Es ices sn ocwaces cue 165,313 150,952 
PE ee er 186,793 156,051 
PADEMREES sss wheat owen oc 185,623 156,868 
Sy ees), . . oo cae 184,302 151,790 
June FEUER. « eglee Son's s we 175,039 143,573 
BONY 3 dears « ca ae oe 180,628 157,338 
Capitalization of the General Metal 


& Refining Co, Milwaukee, has been 
raised from $25,000 to $50,000 to pro- 
vide for future expansion. The plant 
and offices are situated at 507-511 
Leeds place, and Sol Sadek is secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
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Winning the Fight for Cooperation 
any official announcement of a 


LTHOUGH of 
change in policy is unlikely, there is grow.ng 


evidence that the near future may witness a dis- 
tinct lessening of the pernicious activities of the fed- 
eral trade commission and other government agencies 
which, dominated by radical influences, have been en- 
manufacturers’ 
State:. The 


recently received two distinct checks in its campaign 


organizations 
commission has 


deavoring to break up 


throughout the United 
against trade associations. One of these, the collapse 
of the case against certain members of the American 
Malleable Castings association, is well known through- 
out the iron and steel industry. 

At the same time, this federal agency, which con- 
siders itself the general staff of the Washington anti- 
business forces, itself 
sector held by natural Secretary 
Davis, head of the department of labor, himself a union 


now find under fire from a 


one of its allies. 
man, is the new culprit. His action has to do with 
the boxboard manufacturers’ association case, which is 
perhaps not as well known in the metal industries as 
it should be. 

Like the malleable association and others in the en- 
gineering field, the boxboard manufacturers have been 
an object of attacks by the trade commission, particu- 
larly because of their efforts to protect themselves from 
chronic over-production. The commission having issued 
its orders, “competition” was restored in this industry. 


Whereupon there resulted a piling up of unsold stocks 
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followed by unemployment. The latter came to the 
notice of the labor department, which upon appeal from 
the boxboard manufacturers has now instructed and 
permitted all of them to agree to a uniform limitation 
of the week’s work to five 8-hour days. Employment 
has benefitted considerably from this common-sense 
policy, authorized by a common-sense labor man, who 
also to be in the cabinet, which the members 
of the federal trade commission are not. 

Such a rebuke from an administration source, should 


happen 


give the commission more time for reflection on gen- 
eral business and economic questions. Perhaps they 
will discover from England and other countries, where 
1adical-socialist doctrines are more clearly defined, the 
policies they have been pursuing, instead of restoring 
competition ultimately would destroy all individual 
effort, forcing everybody to work for the government on 
the latter’s own terms. Unregulated competition is the 
progenitor of monopoly in its worst form. With the 
trend of opinion in the courts and among the public 
slightly more in their favor, business men who are 
members of legitimate trade associations should stand 
their ground firmly, knowing that in their battle for the 
right to co-operate they are fighting for the preserva- 
tion of competitive enterprise as opposed to a socialistic 
monopoly which would be accompanied by the destruc- 
tion of the prestage and prosperity of this country. 





Car Loadings Are Significant 


HE report of freight loadings for the last week 
yee August showing a total of more than 1,000,000 

cars for the first time this year, affords a yard- 
stick to measure present business value. From the stand- 
point of general trade there is reflected a healthy ex- 
pansion of activities and a broadening distribution of 
goods. From the standpoint of the railroads themselves, 
the heavy freight volumes mean more work and better 
incomes. For the iron and steel and the equipment 
industries the record gives a promise of larger orders 
from the transportation systems. 

An evidence of the increased purchasing in prospect 
has already appeared in the larger orders for freight 
for locomotives and for rails. There is every 
reason to believe that these will be followed by much 
more extensive expenditures. 

Over the past three decades experience has shown 
than every severe reaction in business has been followed 
by new high records of freight movements. These 
movements in the past, have continued to rise to higher 
and higher peaks until the next major depression. If 
history is to repeat itself, it is reasonable to expect that 
the railoads will be taxed to meet the demands to be 
made upon them during the period of recovery now 
gathering momentum. 

In order to keep pace with the growing.needs of the 
country and to meet each occasion as it arises, the roads 
must be prepared in the matter of equipment. The 
number of idle cars touched a high point of approxi- 


cars, 
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mately 371,000 in the summer. It has dwindled to 
slightly more than 200,000 now. With car loadings 
rising, the surplus of cars may melt entirely away dur- 
ing the coming weeks. There is already talk of a pos- 
sible shortage of coal cars and of difficulty in getting 
box cars for wire and tin plate shipments. 

Prior to 1923 weekly carloadings passed the 1,000,- 
000-mark only seven times. Five of these were in 
1920 and two in 1922. Then came 1923 with a series 
of 21 weeks when loadings were above the million 
figure. That the record of last year may be surpassed 
in 1925, is the view of some well-informed authorities. 
The railroads are alive to the situation and this ex- 
plains their increasing buying with consequent benefits 
to the producers of iron and steel and of shop equip- 


ment. 





Serves Its Industry Well 


XT week thousands of manufacturers and pro- 
N fessional men will visit Boston to attend the 

meeting and exhibition held under the au- 
spices of the American Society for Steel Treating. So 
great is the interest manifested in this event that its 
success already is assured and there can be no doubt 
that those who journey to the New England city will 
be fully repaid for their time and effort. 

In looking back over the few years in which the 
American Society for Steel Treating has been in exist- 
ence, one is impressed with the rapid change that has 
taken place in that portion of the metalworking indus- 
try which deals with the heating and finishing operations 
of steel. Ten years ago there seemed to be little unity of 
purpose among metallurgists and others in this work. 
It is true that there was a certain community of interest 
engendered by some of the older and well established na- 
tional technical societies, but the efforts of these organi- 
zations were spread so thinly over broad fields that the 
interests of those engaged in heat treating were not 
served adequately. It was because of this lack of in- 
tensive service to this group that almost simultaneously 
two organizations dealing with heat treating sprang up 
in two midwestern cities. After a short period of mod- 
erate growth, these societies merged into the American 
Society for Steel Treating. 

The new organization has enjoyed a growth of un- 
precedented rapidity. It has established local chapters 
in most of the important metalworking cities of the 
country and has encouraged and promoted much work 
of direct benefit to the heat treating industry. More- 
over, it has enlarged the scope of its activities to truly 
comform to its name, so that instead of its being a benefit 
only to those engaged in heat treating, its work is help- 
ful to all persons engaged in the treatment of steel. 

The American Society for Steel Treating is experi- 
encing a large measure of success because it has served 
its industry well. While the enthusiasm in the technical 
program and the attention given to the exhibits shown 
at Boston next week will reflect in a general way re- 
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cent progress in metallurgy and engineering pertaining 
to steel treating methods and equipment, it more clearly 
is a material demonstration of the increased growth and 
influence of the American Society for Steel Treating. 





Vote-Dod gers Undermine Government 


NVESTIGATORS in Washington, with a penchant 

for juggling figures, have pointed out that in 1920 

only 49.25 per cent of the qualified voters of the en- 
tire United States came to the polls for the presidential 
election. The figures for the various states ranged from 
less than 9 to about 75 per cent. It is manifest that the 
evil of vote-dodging has been a growing one and one 
concerning which not only corrective measures are high- 
ly desirable but imperative, if present national guar- 
antees and privileges are to remain inviolate. 

There are many phases of discontent among the na- 
tional electorate. They range from the disgruntled em- 
ploye to the professional cynic. Few, if any, ills exist 
in.the national scheme of things that are not traceable 
to the elevating of impractical and incompetent persons 
in high places of authority. The simplest way to effect 
a remedy should be to take advantage of the privilege of 
the ballot box. 

Exercise of the vote should be regarded as a right for 
all men to prize, and traditionally the American ballot 
has been held in this light. Proposals even have been 
made that the chronic absentee from the polls on election 
day should be disfranchised for a long term of years as 
a penalty. This procedure, of course, does not $eem de- 
sirable from many points of view but undoubtedly plans 
can be devised to re-awaken in the derelict voter a con- 
ception of his duty, which the nation has a right to re- 
quire of all citizens. Disfranchisement would hardly suf- 
fice as a hardship to the man who has been habitually 
neglecting to vote. It is doubtful whether many of the 
indolent voters could be induced to go to the polls by 
such means. 

Advice given by industrial leaders to their employes 
as to the issues to be faced in the forthcoming election 
is sound sense and should be a corrective measure to the 
laxity which has prevailed in the duties of citizenship. 
It is a measure that should not be criticized but should 
be praised. It is not only discreditable but it is a po- 
tentially disastrous thing to have only a minority of the 
qualified voters of the country go to the polls and vote. 





Electric Castings Industry Progresses 
Mec steel castings were produced in electric 


furnaces in United States in 1923 than in any 

other year according to official statistics of the 
steel industry. 
958 tons was more than one-half as much again as 
the previous high total of 1920 or to be exact, 51.6 
per cent. On the other hand, production of electric 
steel ingots last year fell far short of both 1918 and 
1920 even though it established an increase over the 


Expressed in figures, the output 235,- 
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preceding year of over 40 per cent. 
These 


electric furnace in the foundry has been making 


figures tend to indicate that the application of 


the 
than in the general or 


greater specialized 


steel plant. 


progress 
Examining the statistics back a few years, 
this view is sustained. At the close of the war the an- 
nual capacity of the country in electric steel ingots was 
1923 


542,855 tons réspectively. 


703,103 tons and in castings 253,715 tons. For 


the totals were 798,035 and 
Therefore, while the electric steel foundry capacity has 
more than doubled itself in the past six years, that of 
Actually, the 
identical 


has expanded very little. 
1922 


steel ingots 


capacity for ingots in was almost with 
what it had been at the end of 1918. 

The war furnished the stimulus that brought electric 
steel capacity rapidly into existence. From the neces- 
thi 


electric 


much of 
W hile 


pacity also was added to heavily in the war period, it 


sities of the cace, was for rolling and 


forging steel foundry ca- 


purposes. 
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scems to have had much more adaptability under post- 
The 


record of the production of electric steel castings for 


war business conditions than for ingot purposes. 


the past 10 years has been one of consistent growth, 
the depression year of Alloy 
castings constitute only a small part of the electric 
foundry product today, in 1923 this being only 8 per 
cent, 


1921 being excepted. 


Alloy steel ingots, to the contrary, contributed 
almost 60 per cent of the total of electric steel ingots 
produced last year. 

The automobile industry undoubtedly has been the 
chief factor in the growth of the electric castings in- 
dustry in recent years. However, electric steel foundries 
constantly have been increasing the range of their pro- 
to 
The electric furnace in the foundry permits 


duction. This is attributable largely technical 
reasons. 
a wide flexibility and close control of operations which 
apparently are bringing it into increasing favor in the 


production of steel castings for general use. 








Yesterdays in Industry 


Trade and Technical News from IRON TRADE 
REVIEW 10, 20 and 30 Years Ago 
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N EW’ tariff rates on tin plate cause expectation of foreign 
as competition qnd resulting reductions in wages of workers. 


C. & 


“In order 


the Cleveland Tinplate Co., 


to do business on a fairly good basis there ought to 


Britton, secretary of Says : 


be a reduction in wages of 40 per cent. A roller now receives 
$5.30 a ton out of which he has to pay $1.05. At this rate 
he can make $10 a day. Even at a 40 per cent reduction he 


can make $6 a day’ 


e & 


Railroad earnings then, as now, were a matter of much con- 


1 
cern. Earnings of 234 roads operating 153,335 miles met a 


loss of $88,000,000 for the first half of the year. 


* * * 
September 15, 1904 


and labor 


industry. 


matters occupied an important place in 
The new contract of the 
carricd from 2 per cent on puddling to 13 per cent 
on finishing; Inland Steel Co, Chicago, was sirikebound; three 
the idle 


IGE 
Me 


reductions 


Amalgamated 


Chicago plants of Internetional Harvester Co. were 


all summer pending a wage agreement. 


* * * 


An uncertain market for steel products is caused by failure 





Some Prices from the Past 

Sept. 13, Sept. 8, Sept. 10, 

1894 4 1914 
Basic, Pittsburgh . act 12.50 13.90 
Bessemer Pittsburg! 11.50 60 14.90 
ee a iry Pittsburgh 11.00 60 13.90 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .......... 10.00 50 13.50 
Lake Superior, Chicag a 14.75 00 16.00 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham ... eee 1.50 10.00 
ee I re ee eee 1.35¢ 1.20c 
Bars, steel, Chicago . Rad re 1.25¢c 35« 1.38¢ 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh be ps 2.25 11.50 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 6.00 9.50 9.25 














to determine the price on finished steel and consumers are 


holding back purchases. 
* * 
Further announcement is made of the details of the meeting 
New York Oct. 26. <A tour 
to be attended by many distinguished iron and steel men from 


of the Iron and Steel institute, at 


abroad had been arranged, including Philadelphia, Washington, 
Buffalo, 
Purchase exposition at 


Cleveland, Schenectady, Bethlehem and 


New 


the organization. 


Pittsburgh, 
the 
Carnegie is president of 


Andrew 
the 
four 


Windsor 


Louisiana Orleans. 


Bookings for 
187 members, including 


Martin, E. 


trip across have been made by 
past presidents, Sir James Kitson, FE. P. 
Whitwell. 


* * * 


Richards and W. 


John Birkinbine, consulting engineer for the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. told the 
address on late developments in 


Colorado Polytechnic association in an 


the manufacture of steel, of 
the growth in production per unit, due to change from wood 
The 
In 1904 the country produced 
1870 with He 
Virginia dated back 280 
years and the first pig iron was produced in Massachusetts in 


1645. 


fuel and to railroad transportation. real progress in 


pig iron had been from 1840. 
iron as in fewer furnaces. 


10 times as much 


recalled that production of iron in 


kok 
September 17, 1914 

ECREASING sales of southern pig iron in the Chicago 

the tendency of that product to be- 


come less of a factor in the satisfaction ef the demand for 


the North. 


market indicated 

iron in 
ca a co 

In the bi-monthly settlement of the bar iron scale the lowest 

rate since 1898 was established, on the basis of a 1.05c card, 
yielding $5.60 per ton for boiling. 
* * * 

The Otis Steel Co. the first unit of 

its Riverside works in Cleveland for the production of plates 


places in operation 


and sheets. The new equipment included a plate mill, ‘three 
jobbing mills and two cold mills. 


* * * 


Much discussion and planning is being done to aid Latin- 
American states in finding an outlet for their products and Sec- 
retary of Commerce Redfield is to appoint a committee of 
iron and steel men to devise ways and means. 
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Permanent Peace 


Insured by Preparedness, E. H. Gary 
Believes—National Defense 


New York, Sept. 16.—‘“The 
States should continuously and 
manently maintain a condition of safety 
against unwarranted assault,’ said E. 
H. Gary, speaking as chairman of the 
advisory board of the New York ord- 
nance district, at the observation of 
defense day, Sept. 12. ‘And this,” he 
added, “should be provided at the very 


United 
per- 


lowest cost. A dollar of prevention 
is worth thousands of cure.” — 
The chairman of the United States 


Corp. made a strong appeal in 
He said: 


Steel 
favor of preparedness. 

“Every nation that has what is val- 
uable, is obligated to be prepared to de- 
fend against brutal attack or unjust 
effort to seize and appropriate. Even 
though a man is not inclined to guard 
the interests of himself, common de- 
cency requires him to furnish reason- 
able oversight and care to others who 
are weak and helpless. As a rule, they 
who preach, in words or action, peace 


at any price, are not possessed of 
anything worth having and are _ ob- 
livious to the interests of others, in- 


cluding even their own dependents. 

“It is believed a vast majority of the 
people of all countries, including our 
own, favor preparation for defensive 
war in case it should be wrongfully 
forced upon them. This attitude is 
moral, logical and sound. 

“We know by the experience of 
1914-1918, that the cost of war was 
many times as large and the victory 
much longer delayed by reason of the 
lack of preparation on the part of the 
nations that defended. Billions of 
money and millions of men were lost 
as the result of neglect or indifference. 

“Of vital importance are the indus- 


trial facilities. An advisory commit- 
tee of industrialists has been selected 
to co-operate. Its members are here 


today. They come from various large 
and leading lines of industry. These 
gentlemen believe with the entire gov- 
ernmental administration, that the bus:- 
ness of national government, in all its 
branches, should be transacted in a 
business way, honestlv, fairly, compre- 
hensively, discreetly, prudently and em- 
phatically with strictest economy. 
“The members of the advisory com- 


mittee take pleasure in offering their 
hearty and cheerful support to the 
army. They will co-operate to the 


best of their ability. They feel justi- 
fied, by positive assurances received, 
that the industrial forces throughout 
the nation will patriotically join in the 
effort to carefully, wisely and economi- 
cally safeguard this peace-loving coun- 
try and all its people against any at- 
tempt at unjust interference with their 
rights or interests.” 


Defense Day Indicates 
Industrial Speed 


New York, Sept. 16.—Organization 
of industries for war was rehearsed at 
the Engineering Societies building, 
New York, on Defense day, Sept. 12. 
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E. H. Gary, in charge of the committee, 
received messages from the war de- 
partment and executed them through 
a staff of assistants. Around the table 
many of the industrial 
in New York. 

Orders for railroad cars and equip- 
ment were referred by Judge Gary to 
Patrick E. Crowley of the New York 
Central railroad. Mr. Crowley issued 
a series of orders which were immedi- 
ately written out and hurried into the 


were leaders 


telegraph room, where dozens of op- 
erators were waiting, some sending by 
a new cipher system said to be im- 
penetrable to the shrewdest spy. A 
messenger came in for a rush order for 
unparalleled quantities of money for 


the quick financing of war operations. 
This was referred to Mr. McRoberts 
of the Metropolitan Trust Co., of New 
York, who handled it immediately. 
Orders from Washington for munitions 
and radio equipment were referred to 
Guy E. Tripp of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. It was generally 
felt at the conclusion of the rehearsal, 
that Judge Gary’s had 
performed feats of industrial mobiliza- 
tion in one day that in 1917 had re- 
cuired months. 


Kokomo Merger May Take 


in Fence Company 

The Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., 
Kokomo, Ind., at a recent meeting of 
its directors, took preliminary steps 
toward the ratification of an agreement 
to merge that company with the Craw- 
fordsville Wire & Nail Co. Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. It is intimated that 
a third company likely to be included 


organization 


in the merger is the Cyclone Fence 
Co., Waukegan, Ill. Some time ago 
negotiations were under way looking 


to a merger ot the Kokomo and Craw- 
fordsville companies with the Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill., but it 
is said that the last named organization 
has been eliminated from consideration 
and that the 
being considered instead. 


Railroad Buys Way 
Jones & Laughlin Site 


Waukegan company is 


to 


Chicago, Sept. 16—That the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
contemplates early construction of a 


plant on its 1200-acre site at Hammond, 
Ind., is indicated by additional evidence 
at hand. The Pennsylvania railroad has 
purchased a_ right-of-way from its 
main line at Indiana Harbor and East 
Chicago, Ind., to the Jones & Laughlin 
site, a distance of nearly two miles. 
The Jones & Laughlin company itself 


has purchased the right-of-way for 
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the construction of a large  under- 
ground outlet sewer and drain ex- 
tending from its property to Grand 


Calumet river, a distance of one mile. 


Grinding Wheel Makers 
Hold Meeting 


Practically all the abrasive wheel 
makers in the United States and Can- 
ada were represented at the annual 


meeting of the Grinding Wheel Man- 


ufacturers’ association, which met at 
the Lake Tarleton club, Pike, N. H., 
Sept. 11-13. Associated with the 


were 
the 


wheelmakers in their convention, 


a large number of members of 


Abrasive Paper and Cloth exchange, 
together with the grinding machine 
section of the National Machine Tool 


Builders’ association. 
At the 


progress 


consider- 
the 
standardization. 


business sessions 


able was made on ques- 


This 


simplification 


tion of wheel 


program contemplates a 


of the large number of grinding-wheel 


sizes and shapes now in use, for 
the purpose of reducing costs, speed- 
ing up deliveries, and helping wheel 
users to cut down: their cost of idle- 
ness. The problem of suitable safety 
hoods for high-speed wheels also was 
discussed, together with that of dust 


removal. 


E. F. Du Brul, general manager of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
association, addressed the convention 


on the trend of business in Ameri- 


can engineering industries, pointing out 
the benefits which may be derived from 
study of fundamental 


intelligent eco- 


nomic conditions. Mathias Cunning- 
ham, Waltham Grinding Wheel Co., 
Waltham, Mass., presided at the busi- 
ness sessions. 


To Install Ore Plant 


The By-Products Coke Corp.,  Chi- 
cago, has received a license from the 
American Ore Reclamation Co. to in- 


stall in its Federal furnace plant at 


South 


by the Dwight & Lloyd process. 


ore sintering plant 
The 
plant will have a daily capacity of 250 
flue 
dust and will be in operation early in 
1925. The Ore 


Co. will design and construct the plant. 


Chicago, an 


tons of sinter from blast furnace 


American Reclamation 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
been filed by the Parker Motor 
Truck Co., Milwaukee, with works 
offices at 606-614 Linus street. The com- 
Motor 


has 


and 


Stegeman 
Truck this industry, 
about seven years ago. It has liabili- 
ties of $365,000 and assets of $245,000. 
Frank H. Parker, president, died several 
months 


pany succeeded the 


Co., a pioneer in 


ago. 














Current Statistics of Industry 








Coke Prod uction Recovers 


After Steep Drop 


Washington, 


months of 


After four 


the 


Sept. 15. 


steady decline 


produc- 


tion of by-product coke recovered 


somewhat in August, The total output 
2,425,000 


over the 


is estimated at net tons, an 


revised for 
24 

improvement appears to have been 
due to the 


steel plants, where also operations 


figure 


July of 58,000 tons, or per cent. 


increased activity at iron 
and 


had 


four 


been curtailed during the 
The 
by-product 
the 
1923, and about 5 
that of 1920. 


output represented 


greatly 


preceding months present 
rate ol coke is 
9 


output of 
than 


now per cent less average 


rate in 
than 


monthly per 


cent less 


Che 
per cent of 


64.1 
average 
One 
bringing 
74, 
were 


August 


capacity, and an 


78,237 tons, 


daily production ol 


new plant reported in August, 
total 


number of plants 


68 


the up to 
and 6 
79.3 per 
affiliated 
the 


of which active 
idle. Of 


cent 


were 


the total output, 


was produced at plants 


with companies engaged also in 


manufacture of iron and steel. 

There the 
beehive ovens and production declined 
to 434,000 per 


cent. The present monthly rate of out- 


vas no improvement at 


tons, a decrease of 7 


put is less even than the average of 
1921, and is barely a quarter more than 
the average weekly rate last year. The 
record in net tons by months follows: 
By-pr K Bechive 
Monthly iverage coke coke Total 
1917 : 1,870,000 2,764,000 4,634,000 
1915 2,166,000 2,540,000 4,706,00 
19 095,001 1,638,000 3,733,000 
4 565.000 1,748,000 4,313,000 
) 646,000 462,000 2,108,090 
1“ 2,379,000 714,000 3,093,000 
| 127,000 1,497,000 4,624,000 
uly, 1924 b2,367 001 466,000 b2,833,000 
August 24 2,425,00 434,000 2,859,000 
(a) Excludes screenings and breeze. (b) Re- 
vised since last report 
The production of beehive coke in- 
creased slightly to 112,000 net tons in 
the week ended Sept. 6. This was an 
increase of 2000 tons over the revised 
fieure for the preceding week. The 
present rate of output still remains 
less than a third of that a year ago. 
The weekly record in net tons is as 


follows: 
Week ended— 


Sept. 6, Aug. 30, Sept. 8, 


1924a 1924b 1923 

Pennsylvania and Ohio.. 75,000 74,000 284,000 
West Virginia hs eka Se 5,000 20,000 
Alabama, Kentucky, Ter 

messee and Georgia... 15,00 14,000 18,000 
ee ee no hte cane 8,000 7,000 13,000 
Colorado and New Mex 

re ee ee 5,000 5,000 6,000 


Utah.. 


Washington and 4,000 5,000 4,000 


United States total....112,000 110,000 345,000 


Daily average ......... 19,000 18,000 58,000 
(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from 
last report 


The production of soft coal declined 
sharply in the week ended Sept. 6 be- 
The 
upward trend in the rate of production 


cause of the labor day holiday. 


was maintained, however, and the daily 
average was higher. 


Show Position of States 


in Export Trade 


16.—Ohio 
position, 


Washington, jumped 


from 


Sept. 


eleventh to tenth super- 


seding Washington, in the struggle for 
trade, with valuations amounting 

for the 
according to 


the 


ex port 
te $68,816,104, 
June 30, 


released by 


half-year ending 
just 
com- 


statistics 
department of 
merce, 

Shipments abroad of automotives, and 
iron and steel plates, made up the prin- 
cipal items of Ohio’s exports, the for- 
mer being valued at $8,089,346, and the 
latter $8,065,831. 
second quarter over the previous period 


A growth during the 





was noticeable in exports of tires and 
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crude Tires increased dur- 
ing this period $426,628, and crude pet- 
roleum $870,709, 

Ohio’s nearest rival was Massachu- 
setts with exports valued at $58,986,095, 
and other states following in order were 


Washington, North Carolina, Wisconsin, 


petroleum. 


and Georgia. Nevada, with exports of 
$103,370, brought up the rear of the 
52 states and regions included in the 


compilation. 

This is the second time in the history 
of government trade statistics, states Dr. 
Julius Klein, director of the bureau of 
and domestic under 


foreign commerce, 


whose charge the tabulations were 


pared, that an attempt has been made to 


pre- 


show the relative position of states in 


export trade. It is planned to issue these 


figures quarterly. 


_ The value of exports from ten states 
i» as follows: 

OO RR SS ean 375,772,132 
po ay a4, Oo See rary a 232,762,901 
PST TOV OMS os 5. ia Sas win c's ol bce 148,033,538 
ET hd Ge le esies dn wc aae 114,967,442 
NS ghia. i'r gdh ew & aia widen doe 108,789,950 
EY eg re Pe at re ed 104,796,452 
SECM 5. d's.5 5 gaat ile Ga w Blase eee 104,112,055 
i oo esa tela aia icad = 96,689,549 
OR te. ws aise kun eure ain 6 Ova g 70,734,197 
CR Feria ness babs ceeekawd ha ote ge ayes 68,816,104 


Unfilled Tonnage Makes 
an Upward Turn 


since February 
United States 
an increase, 
showing a gain 
of 


For the first time 
unfilled bookings of the 
Steel Corp. 
the total for 
of 102,505 tons. 
3.02 amount of 
filled Aug. 31, 
3,289,577 tons, and compares with 4,912- 
901 tons Feb. 28, when the high 
point for the year thus far was regis- 
tered. Further comparisons follow: 


have shown 
August 
This is an increase 
per The 
business as of 


cent. un- 


was 


on 


Change, Change, 

Date Total tonnage percent 
Aug. 31, 1924.... 3,289,577 102,505+4+ 3.02 4 
July 3). 1924 . 3,187,072 75,433— 2.3 _— 
June 30, 1924....3,262,505 365,584—11.1 — 
‘May 31, 1924 3,628,089 580,358—13.79 — 
April 30, 1924.... 4,208,447 574,360—-12.008 — 
Mar. 31, 1924... 4,782,807 130,094— 26 — 
Feb. 29, 1924.... 4,912,901 114,472+ 2.3 + 
Jan. 31, 1924 . 4,798,429 350,183+ 7.8 + 
Dec. 31, 1923 4,445,339 76,755+4+ 1.7 + 
Nov. 30, 1923.... 4,368,584 304,241— 6.5 —_ 
Oct. 31, 1923.... 4,672,825 362,925— 7.2 — 
Sept. 30, 1923.... 5,035,750 378,913— 6.99 — 
Aug. 31, 1923.... 5,414,663 496,100— 8.4 _— 
July 31, 1923.... 5,910,763 475,498— 7.4 —_ 
June 30, 1923.... 6,386,261 595,090— 8.5 _— 
May 31, 1923.... 6,981,351 307,158— 4.21 — 
April 30, 1923.... 7,288,509 114,823— 1.5 ~~ 
Mar. 31, 1923.... 7,403,332 119,343+ 1.63 4 
Feb. 28, 1923.... 7,283,989 373,213+ 5.40 + 
Jan. 31, 1923.... 6,910,776 165,073+ 2.31 + 
Industrial employment in Detroit de- 
clined 1172 for the week ended Sept. 
9 according to the Employers’ associa- 
tion, which reported a total of 197,825. 
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BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


USINESS continues to expand steadily. 
Except for the extraordinary increase in 


steel ingot production, there is little of the 
spectacular in the improvement. 

Part of the recovery is seasonal in character, 
but only part. There was nothing seasonal in 
a revival of activities in the iron and steel in- 
dustry in August. On the contrary that month 
traditionally is the dullest of the year for steel. 

The forces of propulsion behind the forward 
movement lie deeper than mere seasonal ones. 
The most trustworthy indications point to a 
fundamental upbuilding of the sinews of trade 
following a period of low vitality. 

The increase of 36 per cent in ingot output 
in August exceeds the expansion of any other 
month of which there is a record. The nearest 
approach to it was the 31, per cent gain in Au- 
gust, 1921. 
long enduring period of general business ac- 
tivity. The same significance may well prove to 
have been attached to last month’s gain. 


That rise ushered in a broad, and 


Gain in Bookings 


Of even more striking importance was the en- 
hancement of unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corp. in August. The increase of 102,000 
tons not only was the first since February, but 
it far exceeded all predictions. 

Shipments of steel last month rose sharply. 
That tended to eat into the small existing moun- 


tain of orders. The robust increase of bookings 
banishes all doubt of a broadening demand for 
steel. Moreover, it is clearly indicated that the 
piecemeal buying of the past gradually is being 
deserted by not a few consumers. 

Recent developments bringing further evidence 
of general improvement include a rise in build- 
ing construction and an expansion of freight traf- 
fic. For the last week of August car loadings 
crossed the 1,000,000 mark for the first time this 
year. 


Building Increases 


August witnessed a gain in the volume of 
building construction, following some months of 
recession. The it indi- 
cated that the decline had been checked. In the 
1923 there continuation 
of the previous month’s decline. 

markets have 


increase was small but 


same month of was a 


Forecasts of firmer not 
materialized. The large oversubscription of the 
234 per cent certificates offered by the treasury 


money 


department seems to foreshadow cheap rates for 
months to come. The liquidation of bank loans 
by farmers is increasing the supply of funds. 

In Europe, Germany has made the second gold 
payment to the allies due under the Dawes plan 
agreement, which is now being applied. The 
preliminary work is being rushed for the offer- 
ing of a $200,000,000 loan for Germany, of which 
$100,000,000 will be offered in this country. 





The Barometer of Business 


Weekly Comparison 


Week One One 
Last week before mo.ago year ago 1913 
Business Failures. . 324 215 366 289 
Cash ratio Fed. 
Res. System % 80.3 80.4 82.5 75.9 
Loan Rate. 46 
mee, NY Ys Gs, 3-3% 3-3% 3%4-3% 5% 5% 
Aver. 25 industrial 
SS Ga agree ee $115.56 $114.45 $119.88 $102.74 $58.19 
Aver. 25 railroad 
PED id ad $69.82 $69.63 $72.09 $57.14 $82.97 
Aver. 40 bonds $80.53 $80.56 $81.35 $76.49 $93.00 
Car lsadings week 
ended Aug. 30 $1,020,339 982,248 945,731 1,092,567 *961,633 
Bank debits 246 
cities (000 omit- 
(O0P S05 Sass $9,274,083 $8,268,088 $9,392,582 $8,308,705 ....... 
*1920 
Foreign Exchange (Demand) 
Last week One week One One year 
Normal close before month ago ago 
Sterling... ¢<sda5 $4.86 $4.46 $4.43 $4.54 - $4.54 
Prent: :.. 3. aaa ke 19.3¢ §.35¢ 5,.24¢ 5.61c 5.89¢ 
TAR: g's -« ban Raeeen 79.3c 4.38c 4.35c 4.52c 4.43¢ 


Monthly Comparison 


Dodge Building One One 1913 
awards in 27 Aug. Month before Yearago Mo. average 

states (sq. ft.) 41,852,000 41,178,000 40,337,800 31,250,000 
Business failures: 

Number 1,520 1,615 1,319 1,336 

Liabilities $55,153,981 $36,813,238 $34,334,722 $22,732,000 
Exports ..... $331,000,000 $278,000,000 $310,966,000 $233,195,000 
Excess of gold 

imports $15,752,524 $18,507,000 $30,655,136 $630,716 
Bureau of labor 

price index.. *147 144.6 150.6 100 
Bradstreet’s price 
inGOR os... 138.6 136.5 139.8 100 
Economist’s Brit- 

ish price index 170.2 171.4 154 100 
Nat’l Industrial 

Con. board liv- 

ing cost index *161.7 161.7 161.9 +100 
New incorpora- 

OMB Gains $398,950,000 $572,195,750 $335,462,000.. $49,301,000 
Railroad net 

earnings .... *$74,027,000 $65,528,000 $84,866,400 $59,301,000 


tExcess of gold exports. {fJuly, 1914. *July. 
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BLAST FURNACE INDEX 
Per Cent of Furnaces in Blast 
140 % %s a 100 taken as Normal 140 
Computed from Iron Trape Review 
ud ++ 120 = 
100 100 
bd ~~ 
é g 
v re) 
@ 
< 2 
} 80 
ie ft je 
ss wt +4 He | 
120 ; i ce 
i | | i 
100 aad +++ 100 
mii ti iit ratte n ++i so pen ap 
i} i} | | / 4 
“0 eee DRGRERGOOSEAGRGRADREHERE lao Rave }— 40 
mL de CLEVELAND 
SEeeGeeeeeeoeee Hl J J 
20 | | | | 1__j20 
Blast Furnace Index Ingot Production 
HE blast furnace index line of general busi- A doubt of the fact that the steel industry had 
ness recently devised by Col. L. P. Ayres, vice turned the corner was swept aside by the im- 
president of the Cleveland Trust Co., and described pressive 36 per cent increase in the production of 
in the July 10 issue of IRon TRApE REVIEW will ap- steel ingots in August. The output was at the an- 
pear henceforth as a regular feature of the Busi- nual rate of 30,400,000 tons compared with 22,360,- 
NESS TREND. When 60 per cent of all blast fur- 000 tons in July. The daily average rate of pro- 


naces are active general business is normal. Nor- 
mal is taken as 100 in the chart. The curve now 
stands at 40 per cent below normal, gaining slightly 
in August. Current figures are computed from 
IroN TRADE REvIEW records of pig iron produc- 
tion which are compiled each month. 





duction leaped from 71,901 tons in July to 97,750 
tons last month. The daily rate in August was the 
largest since April. The production of ingots in 
August represented 60.5 per cent of the peak rec- 
ord for all time reached in March. Operations are 
steadily increasng. 
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Unfilled Orders Bradstreets Prices : 
HE United States Steel Corp. had more orders NMISTAKABLE evidence that commodity 
on its books on Aug. 31, than at any time since prices are advancing is seen in the movement #8 
last May.. The total was 3,289,577 tons and the in- of Bradstreet’s index. For the second consecutive 
= 
crease over July was 102,505 tons. That was the month this index has advanced, following seven & 
= first increase since February. It was particularly months of decline. On Aug. 1 it showed a gain & 
= significant of a swelling volume of buying because of 3.2 per cent. The rise was more moderate on & 
= ; ° “ , ‘ : rT: - s 
= shipments during August gained about 20 per cent. Sept. 1 amounting to but 1.4 per cent. Nine of : 
= Heavier shipments tend to cut down the backlog the 13 groups comprising the index rose in August, E 
= of bookings. Orders are flowing in from a wide The number is now 38.6 per cent above the 1913 & 
= , : ; 3 
= range of consumers but railroad demand is es- Compared with the low point touched on June 1, & 
= pecially brisk and promises to increase still further. 1921 the price level is 20.6 per cent higher. 2 
: 
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MONTHLY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
F. W. Dodge Co. Reports of Awards in 27 States. 
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Building Construction 


UGUST checked the decline in building ac- 


Commercial Failures 
OMMERCIAL failures in August were fewer 

















































































































tivities. It brought the first increase in the than in any month this year, according to the 
physical volume cf construction awards since last compilation by R. G. Dun & Co. sThere were 1520 
March—a small increase but a discernible one. The insolvencies during the month against 1615 in July 
total for the month was 41,852,500 square feet and 2108 in January, the highest total for 1924. 
compared with 41,178,800 square feet in July, an August failures were more numerous than in Au- 
increase of 1.6 per cent. Compared with August gust 1923; but they were lower than for August of 
1923 there was a gain of 3 per cent. Both indus- 1922 and 1921. The liabilities involved in last 
trial and residential awards expanded over July— month’s defaults totaled $55,153,981, the largest 
the former by 17 per cent and the latter by 12 per since March. This gain was due to a number of 
cent. In August 1923 total awards fell away from important insolvencies which involved heavy lia- 
the July total of that year. bilities. 
i919 T 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
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Fig. 1—Shipments of machine tools from 1901 to 1923, as reported by 29 companies. 
pig iron production and machine tool ship ments. 


1913 = 100 per cent. 
Trend based on years 


Fig. 2—Percentage deviation from trend, 
1901 to 1914, inclusive 


Forecasting Equipment Demand 


Economic Study of Business Cycle in Machine Tool Building Leads to Conclusions 
Which Should Assist in Stabilizing Equipment Industry—How Machine 
Tool Barometer Gives Notice of Impending Changes 


VERY month failures are re- 
EK ported by number and amount of 
liabilities, classified by the various 
branches of manufacturing and trading 
in which the bankrupt concerns engaged. 
The class listed as “machinery and 
tools” leads all the other classes of bank- 
rupt manufacturers. 
This is a_ sinister 
mechanical engineering 
first developed the principles 
tific management. I believe 
building establishments employ more me- 
chanical engineers than other industries 
employ technically trained men of their 
peculiar kinds. To me, this horrible rec- 
ord of failures in mechanical industries 
shows that engineers have deplorably 
neglected an essential part of their 
profession. The problems of the balance 
sheet must be studied by engineers as 
well as the problems of the drawing 
board, or of the time-study room. 


reflection on the 
profession that 
of scien- 


machine- 


Awake to Value of Business Cycle 


The wrecks and losses of the postwar 
slump have done some good by awaken- 
ing business men to the facts of the 
business cycle. For some years before 
1912, Prof. Wesley C. Mitchell had been 
collecting and studying statistics of in- 
dustry and finance, seeking a foundation 
for a logical, coherent theory of busi- 
ness cycles. He published his material 


Presented at the meeting held in connection 
with the machine tool exhibition, New Haven, 
Conn., Sept. 15-18. Presentation of the paper 
was arranged by the machine shop division of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
The author is general manager, National Ma- 


chine Tool Builders’ association, Cincinnati. 





BY ERNEST F. Du BRUL 


in a monumental book, printed in 1913 
by the University California. The 
value of the work soon was recognized 
by students, and the small edition quick- 


of 


ly found its way into reference libraries. 
But few business men knew of this 
book, and very few based their busi- 
ness policies on its finding of facts. 


Significant Facts Segregated 


It is particularly interesting to those 


engaged in equipment industries to 
know that the economists have  segre- 
gated certain significant facts with re- 


spect to those industries, In 1911, George 
H. Hull, an iron merchant, published 
a book, entitled “Industrial Depressions,” 
in which he traced the cyclical causes 
and effects on demand and operation in 
construction and equipment industries. 
Professor Mitchell’s book carried Hull’s 
analysis further. In March, 1917, Prof. 
J. Maurice Clark published an article 
in the Journal of Political Economy go- 
still further into the analysis 
these conditions. Professor Clark point- 
ed out that equipment demand is dual 
in character, that machines 
for replacements, and for expansion of 
facilities to take care of increasing de- 
mands for the product of the machines. 
He showed that these two classes of de- 
mand acted differently. Replacement de- 
mand varies roughly with the amount 
of product made, and expansion demand 
varies with the rate of growth in de- 
mand for the product of the machine. 
A moment’s thought will show- that 
this fact makes management of machine 


731 


ing of 


are bought 


building 
than that 
chines to make consumer goods. 


difficult 
the ma- 
Take a 
machine shop built to supply one user’s 
expansion 
the 


shops decidedly more 


of factories using 


demand for a time. Before 
demand for product ac- 
tually falls off, it begins to slacken in 


rate of. expansion. 


the final 
So the machine user 
does fast as he 
did If his demand stops grow- 
ing, even though it does not decline, he 
needs no more machines to take care of 
growth. The machine builder is entirely 
cut off from that user’s expansion de- 
mand, and finds himself plant 
for economical 
Until and 
find other customers or 
make other products, the excess plant is 
a social waste. If the price charged 
for the machines produced did not re- 
coup the cost of the plant, or cover 
depreciation and obsolescence until again 
employed, the user has obtained his ma- 
chinery below its true cost. 


not order machines as 


before. 


with a 
the 
supply of mere replacements. 


much too large 


unless he can 


All Industries Are Affected 


fact 
in 


I am corivinced that this vital 

accounts for many business failures 
the mechanical Such condi- 
tions lead to desperate attempts to get 
enough business to keep heads above 
water until demand catches up. Then 
the process is repeated, with the same 
blindness as before, by those who have 
managed to survive. Of course all in- 
dustries are subject to this disease, in 
some measure, but none are attacked 
by it as badly, or as often, as the equip- 


industries. 
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modit 


modit 
were 
plants 


requir 
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part « 
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more 
needs. 
capac} 


needs. 
users 
policy 
mad 


stocks 
prospec 
stocks 


towar 


ruary, 


per ce 


goods, 


industries of all sorts. Th 


d alleviation is effort well 


Reducing Industrial Waste 


| 


What can engineers do to 


great social wastes? Th 


thing to do is to get the facts bearing jn co-operative study of the ecoaomic 


1€ problem. The most ne 


are those that relate to the 
ese markets. The makers of any 
commodity, being few in number com- 


to the users, are natura! 
practical source from which 
n can be collected. 


ypose that users of various 


ies were to have had their 


papers say something like this, in Teb- 


1920: 


The unfilled orders for this 


y at the end of January, 


U per cent of capacity of tne financial condition than the price slaugh- 


; users ordered O per cent, 


was X per cent in excess of reasonable 


ements, indicating that ma 


orders will be canceled, and in- the preceding boom’s vintage. It saw 
ig injudicious overselling on the more or less obsolescence of these stocks 
1f the producers. At the same time 
tocks of the commodity were 
per cent of the capacity of the 
production for February was P_ better, more costly designs sold at small- 
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erefore both learned sound methods of inter- to 1920, inclusive. The figures were 


engineering time and thought directed pretation. The country could have saved carried on for the three subsequent 


spent. several billions of dollars lost in that years. 


spring’s boomiag folly, which _ finally Conforming to the practice of the 

resulted in the depression losses of 1921. United States department of commerce, i 
. : . . ; these figures were reduced to an index 
reduce Let me cite the machine tool industry * . : 


number, taking 1913 as the base year. 

The result is shown in Fig. 1. On the 

same chart is a trend line, or line of 

normal growth, based on, the 14 years. 

before the world war. This line showed 

a normal growth of about 2.3 per cent 

per year, compared to the 1913 base. 
It was desired to compare the industry 

with another to which it was economi- 

cally allied, and whose feast-and-famine 

conditions were traditional. The _ per- 

centage deviation from the trend for 

14 years was applied to pig iron produc- 


e first as an illustration of what can be done 


Cess3ry problem of stabilizing employment and 
stat€ production. 

For many years the machine tool in- 
dustry has suffered to the full from all 


‘ the conditions imposed by _ irregularity 
*nfor- of 


iy the 


demand. Its peaks are high and 

sharp; its depressions deep and_ broad. 
com- It always has suffered from the futile 
trade attempts of ill-informed participants to 
increase their own volume ina depression, 
by cutting prices below true costs, and 
com- thereby to take business away from com- 
1920 petitors who were often in a_ better 


tion and machine tools, with the results 
shown in Fig. 2. This shows that these 
machine tool builders had greater irreg- 
wlarity in every cycle. These facts 
confirm the conclusion of Professor Mit- 
chell that under our present economic 
system the machine tool industry’s prob- 
lems lie more in the economic field than 


whic i 2 
terers. Every depression saw the over- 


ny of stocking of the industry with tools of 


; n 1ewer designs brought out to get . . : . 
a oo : 7 _ ; > ; 8 in the technical fields of design or pro- 
sjants 1€¢ ot competition. It saw the newer : . 
piants, aneac I . ’ duction, important as these fields neces- 


sarily are. 


nt of capacity, which is Y per cent ey and smaller margins of profit 
‘ ¢ < : . sty... a f vane a *ncte 
than needed to supply average re ; In “Economies of Overhead Costs, 
Shipments were S per cent of This cycle of recurrent events led Prof, J. M. Clark says: 


ty, being Z per cent more than the industry to desire to study its Maki td i] f - 

aii iatantiallies seenene , sas . ; Making all due allowan or miti- 
enough to supply reasonable averaye economic conditions and to identify the —.°.* g it a gs r . 
Prices are unduly high because ; : : ; gating factors, it is difficult to see how 

are ordering more than piudent S#4S*S of its frequent distress in the the machine making industries can pos- 
dictates. Unless they stop this hope of working out remedies is pos- sibly avoid the disagreeable experience 


scramble for actually unvecessary sible. This program was decided upon Of outgrowing themselves in times of 


prices will go still higher. 
are reasonably adequate f 


prosperity. For demand. can never be 


Users’ 1; " 4 , Sins ware 
: ate in 1920, when the postwar depres- 
F i expected to grow at an absolutely steady 


or al 


. ai — as ae ce oie é : 
tive demands. To increase these “0% WS well under way, and the pro- rate, and the slightest fluctuation seems 
by additional commitments is &tam was started with the beginning destined to put the producer of capital 


now on. me ‘ t 
actually acted. The most readily gath- . ° a 
e BE ; ah ac anny a Must Adjust Business Policies 
Such information and interpretation ered statistics were those of the num- 
could have been broadcasted to ary ber of machines shipped, so, early in The thoughtful machine builder must 
market had full statistics ‘een avat!l- 1921 these data were secured from 29 conclude that as he cannot greatly change 


able to competent and unprejudiced ob- representative companies covering their the nature of his demand, he must 
servers, and had users and producers annual shipments for the 20 years, 1901 learn to adjust his busines policies so 


the height cf folly. Hand-to-n.outh buy- of the year 1921. It was desired to get goods in a situation like that of a pas- 
ing and selling should be the rule from come idea of how the demand had ‘%“™8* forcibly carried by his station. 
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that he will not be ruined by its fickle- 
ness. He must see that neglect of that 
adjustment can easily put him individually 
out of the running, and at the same 
time undermine the financial strength 
ot the whole industry. 

To know what adjustments are need- 
ed, we must keep track of changes in 
the industry’s current demand. With 
the variety of its product, this presents 
some difficulties because there is no com- 
mon unit of measurement, except dollars, 
to measure demand for small sensitive 
drills and large planers or boring mills. 
Another difficulty lies in the fact that 
the industry is as individualistic in its 
ideas of management as it is in its de- 
signs. It was mot possible to get many 
companies to co-operate in giving dol- 
lar figures. Some day, with growing 
knowledge of their hoped 
than these, too, will be available. They 
would be of more benefit than the pres- 
ent method. 

Our only recourse was to fall back on 
index. Members. were 


value, it is 


some sort of 
asked to report their own current month- 
ly orders and cancellations, as a_per- 
centage of their average monthly value 
of orders received during the first quar- 
ter of 1920. These percentages were 
then averaged and reported back as a 
monthly index. This is far from the 
best index that could be devised as a 
pressure gage for the industry, but it 
is far better than nothing at all. The 
ccurse of this so-called barometer curve 
since January, 1920, is shown in Fig. 
3, the three months’ average 
being used to smooth out the curve. 
For two years we checked this with the 
quantity statistics of orders received 
from the 29 members reporting numbers 
The two series show some 


moving 


of machines. 
variance, but in general the correla- 
tion is close enough to show that the 
method of averaging percentages is rea- 
sonably serviceable in showing the trend 


of demand. 
Comparing With Other Industries 


The next problem was to tie up this 
barometer curve with other business in- 
dexes, so as to study the relative ac- 
Search had to be 
statistical 


tions between them. 
made among available 
te discover which of those currently re- 
ported preceded the rise and fall of 
machine tool orders from 1920 on. We 
also had to determine if such precedence 
was in accord with the theories of the 
cycle formulated by Professor Mitchell 
and others. 

We have discovered an easy method 
of comparing curves of various kinds 
that lead or follow others, and to un- 
tangle many puzzling conditions in the 
warp and woof of industry’s pattern. 
Some curves of small amplitude of fluc- 
tuation are seen to be relatively quite 


series 
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as sensitive as those of great fluctua- 
tion when plotted together in the same 
field. 

Here the writer is glad to acknowl- 
edge the valuable assistance rendered 
in this research work by Mrs. Frida 
Selbert of the office staff of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ associa- 
tion. On her has fallen the 
work of computing and checking data 
and plotting our various charts. 


tedious 


Barometer Is Devised 


Fig. 4 shows the three most significant 
series of data we have so far found to 
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factory trend picture of any statistical 
factor. 


What practical buyers and 
builders of machine tools make of in- 
formation like this? First consider its 
value to the builder. He now has a 
demonstration that his demand picks up 
several months after many other indexes 
pick up. Therefore, he need not fear 
that he will not have ample time to ac- 
cumulate a reasonable stock so as to 
be able to supply the trade when his 
want machines that can be 
made wholly or partly to stock. More 
than that, he now knows that prices of 


use can 


customers 








precede our machine tool barometer. materials lag behind these indexes. 
These are: 1. Commercial 60-90-day Therefore he can be sure that by watch- 
\ 
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yy "= Machine-Too/ Orders 
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FIG. 5—CURVES OF FIG 4 REPLOTTED TO BRING 


INTO SAME FIELD CY'CLE 


FROM LOW POINTS IN 1921 TO HIGH POINTS IN 1922 AND 1923 


paper (inverted to serve as an 
index of supply of business funds); 2. 
The Standard Statistics Co.’s index of 
202 industrial stocks quoted on the New 


rates 


(This serves as 
Orders 


York stock exchange. 
a good guide to speculation) ; 3. 
for clay fire brick reported by the Re- 
Manufacturers’ 
found 


association. 
to be a more 


fractories 
(This has _ been 
sensitive index of business activity than 
machine tool orders). 

Fig. 4 shows all these curves plotted 
on the same scale, and gives an idea 
cf how widely they differ in fluctua- 
tion. * Fig. 5 shows all these curves, plot- 
ted so as to throw the present cycle 
into the same field from the low points 
in 1921 to the high points in 1922 and 
1923. 

Besides the three months’ moving aver- 
ages of the various series, we use 12 
months’ moving averages plotted in the 
same field to furnish us confirmations 
of our conclusions. A curve of 12 
months’ moving averages gives a satis- 


ing the material market he can accumu- 
late supplies to much better advantage 
after his own industry’s orders start 
f bottom. Formerly he was 
accustomed to accumulate supplies just 
at the highest cost, and to carry them 
for a long time. 


up trom 


Indexes Give Warning 


It is decidedly valuable for the ma- 
chine tool builder to have two or three 
good indexes warning him of a coming 
recession in his own demand. By keep- 
ing his eye on them he need not be 
tempted to keep a force of inefficients at 
work, as has been the case at every 
peak, He will have much clearer vision 
when he comes to answer the question, 
“Is it better to lay off such men and 
conserve cash, or should I keep them on 
and make to stock?” 

If he lays out his sales policies so 
as to get in a fair sprinkling of special 
work and besides offers machines that 
can be made to stock, he can keep a 
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more flexible organization. Production 
and shipments of made-to-order ma- 
chines will lag the actual receipt of 
orders by some time. As such orders 


are filled on a recession, key men can be 
swung into repairing equipment or to 
making jigs to make the new types that 
should be designed ahead, ready for the 
next rise. 
After 
of parts 
quiring 
terial, 
of bottoming. stock 
parts should be this 
way the best use of cash resources will 


started, 
with 


the rise has stocking 


can commence those ag 


the 
until 


most labor and least ma- 


material prices show signs 


Then the heavy 


driven ahead. In 


be had, and obsolescence of stock will 
be minimized. Construction and = ex- 
pansion programs can also be arranged 


to greater advantage. 


New Designs in Slack Times 
By controlling his design policy so 
that new designs come out during de- 
pressions he will give his salesmen some- 
thing new to talk about, just when his 
customers have the most time to listen. 
In the past, just when his customers had 


many old-style tools standing idle, he 
was generally wasting money sending 
salesmen to try to sell them more of 


the same old styles. Then when he did 
get out his new designs his customers 
were too busy producing goods to study 
new methods. 

In dull times most lack either 
will to buy, or power to buy, or both. 
But in such times all of them have 
time to listen if the salesman has some- 
thing new to tell them, so that is the 
best time for missionary work in ad- 
vance of sales. Even in dull times some 
users have power to buy, and can be 
induced to exert will to buy if shown 
a new cost-reducing machine tool. They 
can be made to covet a tool that will 
give them a jump on their competitor, 
and at the samé time put their funds 
to producing bigger returns than are to 
be gained by investing in some other in- 
dustry’s securities. The chances of get- 
ting orders are improved by this sales 
policy. Doing missionary work on new 
designs in dull times proves to be bet- 
ter utilization of sales effort and 
pense than trying to sell old-style ma- 
chines of which users have plenty. 

On the buyer’s side, data of this sort 
show how much idle time the buyer 
has to pay for because he bunches his 
orders at the wrong time. Of course 
the great mass of buyers will continue 
in this wasteful way. But the more 
thoughtful ones will know that it is 
to their advantage to buy when direct 
costs of labor and material are the 
lewest. The machines bought in dull 
times will be produced by the picked 
men that the machine builder is most 


users 


ex- 
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anxious to keep at work. The work 
will not be hurried and therefore, it will 
be better done than when the builder 
is rushed to distraction. Deliveries will 
be easier to get at the time wanted, 
and the buyer will have a better chance 
to insta!l modern without 
with production. 


machines in- 


terfering his own 


Buying in Advance of Needs 


By 


of his 


purchase in advance 
the user’ gets other ad- 
He is able to ship a lower- 
cost product just when his improvident 
competitor is frantically combing the 
market for machinery, and taking any- 
thing that he can lay hands on. Some 
dilatory buyers nearly always pay more 
for poor machines than their wiser 
competitor paid for good machines 
bought a few months before. 

Then the broader social aspect must 
not be overlooked. Besides the direct 
benefits to be gained by users and pro- 
ducers of equipment, there is a 
benefit accruing to all 
the save 
the idleness, some of the 
funds so salvaged will be spent in de- 
veloping newer and better machinery. 
The equipment industries will thereby 
further increase the productivity of man 
power, and further increase the physical 
amount of consumer goods of all sorts 
made avialable to wider consumer mar- 
kets through lower costs. 


making his 
needs, 


vantages. 


social 
humanity. As 


equipment industries learn to 


wastes of 


We can get more co-operation of the 
sort needed by having engineering brains 
as well as business brains working on 
this problem of cutting off the peaks 
and filling up the ‘valleys of the cycle 
wherever possible.’ As time goes on, 
more and more equipment buyers will 
use various economic indexes to guide 
their policies in expansion and _ replace- 
ment. When many large buyers do this, 
we shall see less irregularity in demand 
and operation of all equipment industries 
in which so many mechanical engineers 
are engaged. The effort to bring about 
such stabilization well worth the 
support of every mechanical engineer. 


seems 


Will Study Bit Steel for 
Oil Drilling 


A study of the efficiency of drill 
Lits and steel parts in general as af- 
fected by oil field conditions has been 
undertaken by the department of the 
interior. A metallurgist attached to the 
petroleum experiment station of the 
bureau of mines, Bartlesville, Okla. has 
been placed in the field to conduct 
the investigation. A study of time 
lost due to wear and breakage of steel 
components is also to be made. Figures 
cbtained by the bureau of mines from 
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a company which has conducted a 
complete time-lost study of oil well 
drilling in six of its wells in Oklahoma 
show that in rotary drilling only 31.2 to 
36.54 per cent of the total time to 
bring in a well was spent in actual 
drilling and that 21.5 to 29.3 per 
cent of the total time, amounting in 
ene instance to 250 hours, was spent 
in pulling out and: running in to 
change bits. In cable tool drilling 37.4 
to 54.13 per cent of the total time 
was spent in actually drilling and only 
1.49 to 2.94 per cent was spent in 
changing dull bits. It is thought that 
much time spent in changing bits on 
rotary rigs may be saved by increasing 
the footage obtained per bit and that 
the speed of drilling may be increased 
in both methods of drilling. 


Submerged Mine Motors 
Dried Successfully 


After being completely under water 
for a period of five days, five 1000- 
horsepower pump motors in the mine 


of the Glen Alden Coal Co., in the 
Lackawanna valley were dried suc- 
cessfully and placed back in service. 


The flood from the Lackawanna river 
entered one of the collieries at the 
rate of 700,000 gallons per minute. The 
Hampton Water Shaft Pumping sta- 
tion served this draining area with 
five centrifugal pumps driven by five 
1000-horsepower induction motors, four 
of which were built by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

At the end of six hours the pumps 
and motors were completely submerged. 
The water finally rose about 25 feet 
over the tops of the motors. Five 
days elapsed before one of the pumps 
could be reached. It was found half 
buried in mud and silt, several hundred 
tons of which had to be removed. 
Each motor was disconnected and 
taken outside, with the exception of 
one unit on a pump farthest in the 
mine working. 

The motors were _ disassembled, 
cleaned with a fire hose, and dried in 
a temporary wooden enclosure. This 
building was open at the bottom and 
ventilated at the top. A temperature 
of 90 degrees Cent. was maintained by 
circulating steam through coils of 
piping. This arrangement required little 
atention and gave a constant tempera- 
ture. 

The motors were dried until meter read- 
ings showed a constant value for 24 hours 
or longer, The drying period ranged 
from seven to 11 days. After being 
cleaned, thoroughly painted, and _ the 


swollen slot wedges trimmed, the ar- 
mature 


windings were inserted and 
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the motors again placed in operation. 
They have been in service since this 
time and have given no trouble. 
One motor, which was left inside the 
mine, was covered with a wooden house 
and dried by electric type space 
heaters. Small fans gave the necessary 
ventilation, This job required closer atten- 
tion and took longer to dry than in 


the case of the other motors. The 
starting panels, oil switches, and all 
other apparatus were put in service 


after being cleaned and dried by blow 
torches and space heaters. The only 
failure of the entire outfit was a short 


piece of cable stretching from bus 
bar to the cil switch. 
Mexico Large Buyer of 


American Machinery 


American exports of machinery to 


Mexico constitute approximately 80 per 
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cent of that countries purchase of equip- 
ment abroad, according to reports to 
the department of commerce by Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner H. B. Mac- 
Kenzie, Mexico City. Germany is the 
closest competitor of the United States, 
with exports to Mexico totaling about 
$1,300,000 to $2,150,000 in the past 
four years. American totals varied 
from $8,000 to over $30,000 during the 
same period. 

The United States leadership in the 
Mexican machinery market is due pri- 
marily to the proximity of our manu- 
facturing the thorough- 
ness with which machinery manufac- 


centers and 
turers of this country have established 
their products in Mexico. In spite of 
prevailing commercial depression since 
1920, the Mexican market 
has show consistent expansion. 

In the year 1923 Mexico was the fifth 
largest market of the United 
States for industrial machinery and in 


machinery 


export 
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1922 the fourth. In 1921 Mexico occu- 
pied first position in this trade and in 
previous years has ranged from second 
to fifth place. 

There is no manufacturing of ma- 
chinery in Mexico and practically all 
machinery is imported free of duty. A 
tariff is levied against imports of other 
commoditites to encourage local manu- 
facturing. This protection of home in- 
dustry has aided industrial development 
and has been a leading cause of the 
gradual increase in machinery imports 
and other needed equipment. 

Fuel oil, although produced in large 
expensive in the 


quantities, is very 


‘local market with the result that most 


manufacturing industries are 
hydro-electric power. 

appreciable 
en- 
Ger- 


arc- 


of the 
operated by 

Germany supplies an 
share of the internal combustion 
requirements of 
nian pumps, 
welding apparatus are also in demand. 


gine Mexico. 


oxygen plants, and 








Henry Ford II Loads Its First Cargo of Ore 




















WO modern motorships, equipped 

with diesel engines, and each capable 
of carrying 12,500 tons of iron ore, 
representing the latest development in 
ore vessels, now are plying the Great 
Lakes under the flag of the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. The company’s two boats, 


Henry Forp II and Benson Forp, went 
for the 
is trans- 


into commission and 
first time the Ford 
porting ore in its own boats to its blast 
furnaces on River Rouge, near De- 
troit. Two ships have a_ total 
trip capacity of about 25,000 tons of ore. 

Timely interest attaches to the photo- 
the Hexry Forp II, loading 


recently, 
company 


graph of 


The boat went north 
loaded with nearly 
which it discharged 


ore at Allouez, Wis. 
on its 
13,000 tons of coal 
at a Duluth dock acquired some weeks 
this 
dock it proceeded to the Great Northern 


initial trip, 


ago by the Ford company. From 


Allouez, 
cargo of 


dock at 
first ore. 
11,394 Wil- 
liams ore from the Shada mine, Mesabi 


iron ore 
took its 
consisted of 


railroad’s 
where it 
This tons of 
range, of Clement K. Quinn & Co. It 
was part of the season’s shipment by the 
Quinn company to the Ford blast fur- 
naces. The boat cleared Duluth Aug. 
21. Subseyuently the BENson Forp took 


a cargo of ove from Marquette, Mich., 


to the Ford furnaces. This ore was 


from the Ford company’s mine, the Im- 

perial, on the Marquette range. 
The Ford boats, all steel, are 611 

overall, 


feet 


and they have incorporated in 


them some new features of marine engi- 


nering as applied to Great Lakes ore 
carriers. The company also has in serv- 
ice two smaller vessels which it pur- 


They are of the 
older type, with cargo capacity limited to 


chased some time ago. 


about 3500 tons. Neither has _ been 
used by its present owner for carrying 
ore. The new boats really mark the 
Ford company’s entrance into lake iron 
ore ind coal transportation. 
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Coal Mine Fatality Rate 
3.79 Per Million Tons 


Coal mine United 
States in July, 1924, caused the death of 
152 men, or 58 less than the number 
killed in July, 1923, 


formation received from state mine in- 


accidents in the 


according to in- 


spectors by the interior department 


through the bureau of mines. Produc: 
tion of coal during the month was 
40,066,000 tons, the fatality rate being 
3.79 per 1,000,000 tons of coal mined. 
This rate is lower than that for July 
last year, 3.92, and is about 10 per 
cent lower than the average rate, 4.20, 
for July during the 1-year period 
1914-1923. 
the reports showed 112 deaths and a 
fatality rate of 3.47 per 1,000,000 tons, 


as compared with a rate of 3.55 for 


For bituminous mines alone 


July last year and a 10-year average 


rate of 3.82 For anthracite mines 
alone, the number of fatalities in July, 
1924, was 40 and the fatality rate was 
5.14, as compared with 6.01 for July 


last year and a 10-year average rate 


of 6.36. 


The accidents during July brought 
the total number of fatalities reported 
to the bureau of mines during the first 
seven months of 1924 to 1458, as com- 
pared with 1478 during the correspond- 


ing months last year. Because of the 
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explosions during the present year, and 
the lower output of coal, the fatality 
rate for 1924 to the end of July 


was 4.65 per 1,000,000 tons, about 
19 per cent higher than the corre- 
sponding rate, 3.91, last year. The 


increase in the fatality rate was en- 


tirely in the bituminous industry, as 
the rate for anthracite mines actually 
declined from 5.66 to 5.49, while that 
for bituminous mines rose from 3.58 


to 4.48. 


Italy Fears for Future 


Scrap Supplies 


Future iron and steel scrap supplies is 
causing some anxiety to Italian steel op- 
erators, according to consular reports to 
the United 
merce. An important share of the sup- 


States department of com- 


ply, which is greatly needed as raw 
material in the Italian steel industry, 


abroad, notably from 
France. It appears that attempts are 


being made in the latter country to re- 


comes from 


strict the concessions regarding exemp- 
tions from export duties on scrap iron 
shipped to Italy. 


Triplex Machine Tool Corp., New 
York, has decreased its capitalization 
from $500,000 to $10,000. 





Reviews of 





New Books 





Design of Railroad Bridges 

Economic Theory of Steel Railroad 
Bridge Design, by C. A. P. Turner; 
cloth; 129 pages, 6 x 9 inches; pub- 
lished by the author and furnished by 
Iron TravE Review, Cleveland, for $5 
postpaid. 

Issued as Part V of a series of engi- 
neering handbooks dealing with the elas- 
ticity and strength of materials used in 
engineering construction, this book takes 
up the design of steel railroad bridge 
structures. Much of the text is devoted 
tc discussion of economy from _ better 
design of bridges to bear the threefold 
locomotives 


increase in the weight of 


and cars in the past 30 years. The 


author goes into the underlying prin- 


ciples of economic design and applies 
them to a sufficient range of span lengths 
reduc- 
tion in weight effected by their applica- 
tion. This 
appeal to railroad officials, especially as 
it is accompanied by increased rigidity 
and reduced maintenance. Some criticism 


is made of present methods of specify- 


to show a curve indicating the 


saving appears sufficient to 





ing for bridge steel and suggestions are 
offered as to 
Special 


bettering this 
problems 


procedure. 
railroad 
bridge construction are taken up in de- 
tail and 
pendix 


involved in 
treated thoroughly. An ap- 


suggests improved specifications 
tor such structures looking to the end 
that the best service from the material 


may be obtained. 


* * oa 
Seeking Foreign Trade 

Eleventh National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, issued by the secretary of the 
National Foreign Trade council, 44] 
pages, 6 x 9 inches; furnished by Iron 
rrADE Review, Cleveland, for $2.50, post- 
paid. 

This is a stenotype report of the pro- 
ceedings, discussions, addresses at group 
and general sessions, with a list of dele- 
gates present, organizations and companies 
represented and the personnel of the con- 
vention. The final declaration of the con- 
vention after its 10 sessions epitomizes 
into a few paragraphs the view of the 
general situation and recommendations 
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future. This, with the discus- 
sions in the earlier sessions, gives gen- 
eral view of the export business situa- 
tion of the United States as presented 
by more than 1100 business men in touch 


for the 


with various phases. 
°° & ix 


How Industry Has Developed 

Engimeering in American Industry, by 
Conrad Newton Lauer; 98 pages, 9 x 1134 
inches; published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., and furnished by Iron 
TrAvE Review, Cleveland, for $2.50 post- 
paid. 

A lecture reduced to a book, this vol- 


ume represents an illustrated discourse 
delivered before Princeton university un- 
der the Cyrus Fogg Brackett lectureship 
in applied engineering technology. To 
those outside the group of students to 
which it was originally addressed this 
lecture will bring much interest in that 
it shows the remarkable growth in in- 
dustrial resources and industrial activity 
in the United States, based on author- 
Not only does the printed 


word tell of this growth but 


itative sources. 
profuse 
illustrations present to the eye a wealth 
of pictures that speak the universal lan- 
presents 
graphically the industrial growth by states 
from 1849 to 1919, dots indicating units 
of production, and other charts and tables 
cover various phases of increase. It is 


guage. A series of figures 


well conceived and carried out and has 
gathered into one place a great deal of 
definite information as to the growth of 
the United States from an early day to 
the present. 

* * * 


Analysis of Metals 


Metallurgical Analysis, by N. W. Lord 
and D. J. Demorest; cloth, 54 x 8 
inches; 472 pages; published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., and furnished 
by Iron Trapve Review, Cleveland, for 
$4 postpaid. 

Its first edition published in 1893, the 
value of this work seems fully proved 
by the publication of the fifth edition. 
The authors 
made 


edition is 
develop- 
methods 
in the industrial world in the past seven 


state the new 
by the 
control and 


necessary rapid 


ment of testing 
While this work retains the fea- 
tures that 


years. 
have been found ‘valuable, 
much has been rewritten and some new 
chapters have been on subjects 
that have become increasingly important. 
These include coal and gas calorimetry, 
fire assaying and electrometric titration. 
The scope of the book has been en- 
larged to include as far as possible all 
the chemical analyses the metallurgical 
chemist is likely to require except those 
of paint. This is not an elementary text- 
book, the purpose being to serve those 
who have a ground work in the funda- 
mentals of chemistry and laboratory rou- 
tine. 


added 











Fig. 1—An interior view of the fabricating shop which consists of a 


main bay 


and two 


side bays with galleries 


Shipbuilder Becomes Steel Fabricator 


steel 
Pacific 


T THE termination of 
shipbuilding in the 

Northwest, following the armis- 
large and well 
were faced with 
entering 


number of 
shipyards 
either 


tice, a 
equipped 


the problem of new 


FIG. 2—ERECTION AND 


BUILDING WAYS 


fields of endeavor in which their faci- 
lities and their organizations could be 
employed or of going out of business. 


After several years of idleness the 


majority of these companies sold their 
machinery and equipment in the used 


tool market, dismantled or sold their 
buildings and business. 
One exception was the shipbuilding 
and ship repair plant of J. F. Duthie 
& Co., Seattle, Wash., organized in 


1908. This company began operations 


discontinued 
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ARE SERVED BY A 9-TON 
80 FEET HIGH 


737 


CRANE WHICH IS 


ae ees 
a ee 
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CONTROLLED FROM A TOWER 





PLANER WHICH 


AND OF 


FIG THE PLATE 


formed and 
large con- 
8800-ton 


Line. 


been 

first 

eight 
Cunard 


soon after having 
in 1915 received its 
which involved 
cargo the 
These ships were under the course of 
the United States 
government commandeered the plant 
in 1917. During the war period a total 
of 8800 each were 


yards. 


tract 
carriers for 


construction when 


of 26 ships tons 


built in these 

At the close of shipbuilding activities 
in 1920 it was decided to dispose of the 
shipyard and the Wallace Equipment 
Co., a corporation of the state of 
Washington, was organized to handle 
the sale of the equipment and tools 
of the old company and of eventually 
entering the field of structural steel 


FIG. 4—THIS BUILDING HOUSES THE 


WILL 
ANY THICKNESS 


DRAFTING 


IRON TRADE 


HANDLE PLATES 32 FEET LONG 


fabrication. The new corporation was 
headed by Wallace F. Duthie, son of 
J. F. Duthie, and the 
ficers of the J. F. Duthie & Co., joined 
company. 


executive of- 


the staff of new 
organization forme 
a considerable part of the 
terial stock of the shipbuilding com- 
pany was disposed of. As the old ma- 
became necessary, 
salable stock, to 
and 


Was 


A. selling 


and ma- 


sold it 
in order to keep 
replenish certain lines with 
standard material, with the result that 
the Wallace Equipment Co., today is 
distributors of 
the 


terial was 


new 


foremost 
logging ‘supplies in 


one of the 

steel and 

Northwest. 
As was the 


originally planned at 


AND ENGINEERING 


TIONAL STOR AGE SPACE 


DEPARTMENTS, 
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time of organization the company en- 
tered the fabrication field in the early 
part of 1921. Part of the buildings used 
by the shipbuilding company were re- 
tained intact and these buildiings were 
re-conditioned and today house the 
machinery and equipment employed 
by the company in their fabrication 
work and also over 6000 tons of steel 
products for distribution. The stock 
includes such items as plates, sheets, 
bars, shapes, bolts, nuts, rivets, nails 
shafting and pipe. 

The entire plant occupies an irregular 
approximately 
570 feet by 600 feet, containing 7 
acres. One side of the property is 
situated on the East Waterway, and 740 
feet of wharfage, with 60-ton shear legs, 
installed, permitting otean 
going vessels to dock alongside the 
plant. The fabricating shop, an_ in- 
terior view of which is 
1, is 430 feet long by 94 feet wide 
and consists of a main 40 feet 
in width and two side bays each 22 
feet wide with galleries them. 
The main bay is served by a 10-ton 
overhead traveling crane. 

In addition to the fabricating build- 
ing, erection and building have 
been installed, as shown in Fig. 2, these 
being 500 feet long and 60 feet wide 
This yard is served by an aerial crane 
is operated 


triangular shaped area 


has been 


shown in Fig. 
bay 


over 


Ways 


of 9 tons capacity which 


from a crane tower 80 feet high, thus 


A TEMPLATE- LOFT AND ADDI. 
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permitting the operator to have an 
vnobsructed view of the entire yard 
at all times. The work under way, as 
shown in this view, is a dredger hull 
for the city of Portland 236 feet in 
length by 50 feet in width, involving 
850 tons of steel. 


Storage Space Provided 


The main offices and stores build- 
ing is a two-story structure 110 x 120 


feet. The building in which is housed 


the heavy steel for distribution is 
120 feet long and 50 feet wide. In 
addition a closed shed, 400 feet in 


length, has been erected for the stor- 
ing of structural shapes. A light and 
airy template loft, a portion of which 
is shown in Fig. 4 is part of still an- 
other building, 320 feet long by 80 
feet wide, which also houses additional 
stores and the drafting and engineer- 
ing departments of the company. 

Fig. No. 3 shows a 32-inch plate 
planer which has a capacity of handl- 
ing plates 32 feet in length and of 
any thickness. Included in the equip- 
ment is horizontal punch, a 36-inch 
shear, a 47-inch gate shear, a 32-inch 
plate planer, 20 air hammers, 20 drills, 
one 12-foot radial drill one 5-foot 
drill, a 6-foot radial drill and a cop- 
ing machine. 

Spur tracks enter the property at 
several points and the company has 
installed tracks at advantageous points 
throughout the plant. For the loading 
and moving of cars and for rapid 
handling of plain and fabricated ma- 
terial two 10-ton industrial locomotive 
cranes have been installed. At the pres- 
ent time this company is at work upon 
several thousand tons of work of 
more or less diversified character, in- 
cluding a dredger hull involving 850 tons, 
several bascule bridges involving from 
300 to 600 tons and a number of 
structural steel frames for buildings. 
The company’s growth and success is 


remarkable considering that only three . 


years have elapsed since organization 
was effected. The company is doing 
toward building up the steel 
and in assisting 
great Northwest 


much 
fabrication business 
in developing the 
country industrially. 


Dye Production in 1923 
Largest in History 


Production of dyes by 88 companies 
in 1923, totaled 93,667,524 pounds, the 
largest in the history of the domestic in- 
dustry, according to reports of the de- 
partment of commerce. During 1922 the 
total output by 87 companies was 64,- 
632,187 pounds. Sales in 1923 totaled 
86,567,446 pounds with a: value of 
of $47,223,161. Prewar production in 


IRON TRADE 


1914 by 7 companies was 6,619,729 
pounds valued at $2,470,096. 
Production of dyes in the United 
States, supplied about 96 per cent of 
the apparent consumption of coal tar 
dyes. Total imports of coal tar dyes 
were 3,098,193 pounds, valed at $3,151,- 
363, compared with 3,298,631 pounds 
at $5,243,257 in the year 1922. Total 
imports in 1923, previous to the exten- 
sive development of the domestic in- 
dustry were 45,950,895 pounds. Of the 
total imports during 1923, 47 per cent 
came from Germany, 28 per cent from 


Switzerland, 12 per cent from Italy 
6 per cent from France, 4 per cent 
from [England and 3 per cent from 
other countries. 

Exports of coal tar dyes during 
1923 totaled 17,924,200 pounds with 
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Pneumatic Hoist Handles 
Foundry Materials 


The illustration 
a pneumatic hoist made by the Sullivan 
used 


accompanying shows 


Machinery Co., Chicago, which is 
to pull a car loaded with rough castings 
the cleaning 
that 
This 


from the mo!ding floor to 
rooms at the foundry of 
in Claremont, N. H. 


made in either the single or double drum 


company 


hoist is 


t.pe, the one shown having a double 
dium. However, in this case the hoist 


is used to move the car only in one 
direction to avoid any obstruction on the 
the The 
ment of the car from the cleaning room 
to the 
plished by an electric shop truck, as the 


car is empty on the return trip and light 


floor at opposite side. move- 


molding room floor is accom- 








CAR OF LARGE CASTINGS IS TRANSPORTED FROM THE MOLDING FLOOR 


TO THE CLEANING ROOM BY 


a value of $5,565,267, compared with 
a total of 8,344,187 pounds with $3,996,- 
443 value in 1922. This increase in do- 
mestic exports due largely to 
French occupation of the Ruhr, re- 
sulting in decreased production in Ger- 
man plants. 

The estimated annual capacity to 
produce dyes by the seven leading 
producers is considerably in excess of 
600,000,000 pounds. The maximum esti- 
mated or officially reported output of 
the seven leading dye producers is as 
follows: 


was 


x Year of 

Country estimate pounds 
CSN ious ov ced bkaeee'as 1913 280,000,000 
Une States  ccvcewssts 1923 94,000,000 
THUR MOHAN 3s heacocecca 1920 43,000,000 
ee, ees cre 1920 24,000,000 
er ee ee 1923 24,000,000 
MS eee 1919 16,000,000 
. SS 1922 . 10,000,000 


The output of coal tar in 1923, es- 
tablished a record, reaching 440,000,000 
gallons, about half of which was used 
as a fuel. In general, there was an in- 
creased output of coal tar crudes in 
1923, most prominent of which were 
motor benzol and naphthalene. 





PNEUMATIC HOIST 

enougi: to be handled easily by the truck. 
The 
plant to 


used in the Sullivan 
buckets of 
from a sand mixer to a position where 
they may be 


hoist also is 


carry large sand 


picked up conveniently by 


the crane, and to spot railroad cars in 


the shipping department and in the sand 
receiving department, 

hoist 555 
pounds per horse- 


The double drum weighs 


pounds, or about 85 
power, is 29 inches long, 15 inches wide 
and stands 19 inches high. The motor in 
its Casing is supported on a central stand- 
ard with a broad frame or foot and sup- 
plies power to the two hoisting drums, 
each 11% inches in diameter with a 5%- 
inch face. Each drum holds 225 feet of 
5/16-inch wire rope. A driving pinion at 
each end of the motor casting engages an 
internal The 
capacity of both single and doub‘e drum 
hcists are the same, namely a load of 
2000 pounds may be lifted vertically at 
a speed of 110 feet per minute with 75 
peunds air pressure. Sufficient air may 
be supplied through a 34-inch hose to 
develop its rating of 614 horsepower. 


gear in each drum shell. 














Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 














CCORDING to the estimate of 


manufacturers nearly 2000 tons 


of steel is constantly carried 
about by the American people in the 
form of spectacle cases, most of which 


are made of pressed sheet steel covered 


with velvet, leather, or other material. 


From statistics gathered by optical com- 
panies approximately 25,000,000 people 


are now wearing glasses in America 
part or all of the time. This demand 
bas naturally built up large industries 
ecgaged in the manufacture of the 
glasses and cases but while the eye- 
glass itself is fairly well understood 


and most people are at least dimly aware 
of its production on a large scale, the 





Eyeglass Cases 
HIS is the twenticth of a 
series of articles dealing with 
some of the thousands of obscure 
uses of steel which in the aggregate 
go a long way toward absorbing 
the great American tonnage, and in 
proclaiming stecl the universal metal. 


The first article on “Corsets” ap- 
peared Nov, 22. Other articles were 
“Pins,” Dec. 6; “Pens,” Dec. 20; 
“Cotton Ties,’ Jan. 17; “Steel 


Wool,” Jan. 31; “Toys,” Feb. 14; 
“License Plates,” Feb. 28; “Spinning 


Rings and Travelers,’ March 13; 
“Hypodermic Needles,’ March 27; 
“Card Clothing,’ April 10; “Shoe 


Steel,” April 24; “Tie Plates,’ May 
8; “Crushed Steel,” May 22; 
“Tacks,” June 5; “Skates,” June 19; 














design of these cases changes 


% 


f 






part which the eyeglass case plays is ile, aad Maen ee ee 

seldom considered. Generally speaking “Phonograph Needles” July 17: 

every pair of glasses must have a case “Surgical Instruments,” July 31: 

and the familiar form is a snap case “Fence Posts,’ Aug. 14; “Needles,” 

made of sheet steel. To produce the Aug. 28. 

thousands of cases which are required 

each day, it has been necessary to de- 0.7 pound, and this means for the esti- 

velop large, highly specialized manufac- mated yearly production: of 4,000,000 

turing plants. Two such plants 

located in the East produce near- 

ly 75 per cent of the entire steel [0 ha : 

spectacle case demand. One of Bes Po 2 

60 gross of cases per day. The . “ten, 
> 


with varying styles in eyeglasses. 
When shell 


large lenses were first introduced 


these plants at times turns out | 
| 
| 
| 


tortoise rims and 





larger steel cases were called for 


and the total consumption of 
steel in the manufacture of the 
cases increased in proportion. 
Eventually, however, many of 
the eyeglasses dictated by the 
new style were so large that to 
inclose them in cases made of 
steel seemed impractical and as 
a result the less protective all 


leather case was developed. Dur- 
ing the last soft 
leather case has made appreciable 
into the 
Optical 

however, 
for the 
has disappeared 


few years this 


inroads steel case in- 
manu fac- 
that the 
extreme large 


and_ the 


dustry. goods 


turers, state 
demand 
sizes 
steel case industry does not seem 
to be in any danger of further 


retrogression. The steel required 


to make the average sized case, 
including scrap, is approximately 


THE 





AUTOMATIC DIE PRESSES FORM 






SPRINGS WHICH 
COVERS OPEN OR CLOSED 
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AND ASSEMBLE 
HOLD EYEGLASS CASE 


total of 1400 tons of steel re- 
This is mostly sheet steel, either 


The larger 


cases a 
quired. 
galvanized or blue annealed. 
manufacturers have their own galvaniz- 
ing p'ants for rust proofing. 

As the design of the case varies, so 
does the method of its production. For 
a simple form of case one manufacturer 


first coats the sheet steel with plush 
or velvet and then performs the stamp- 
ing and forming operations with the 
velvet in place. The usual case con- 
sists of three parts, the box, the lid, 
and the spring hinge. The spring hinge 
itself is an ingenious and somewhat 


complex mechanism. It is so designed 
that the lid is held either open or closed 


as desired. This spring is a patented 
device which has been developed by 
H. J. Farrington of Boston. The sim- 


plicity and low cost of the present eye- 


glass case is due in large measure to 


this snap spring. It at 
the necessity of having a clasp or fast- 
ener, and usually means that the cover 


once removes 


piece is flat rather than edged 
to accommodate a clasp. The 
hinge consists of two 


parts, a straight wire spring both 
ends of are fastened to 
| the box, and strap 
which fastens to the center of the 


|} spring 
| which 


an arched 


spring and to the lid some dis- 


tance from the hinge. In some 
cases these two spring parts are 
made separately and then as- 


sembled by hand, but a new ma- 
which 
takes spring wire and strip steel 
automatically 
the com- 


chine has been developed 


and from these 
forms and assembles 
plete spring unit. The entire steel 


portion of the box is made in 
two operaticns. The first blanks 
it out and gives it the initial 
form. The second turns over a 
lip at one side and forms the 
hinge at the other. The _ lid, 
which is somewhat simpler, is 


made in one operation on a du- 
plex punch. The application of 
velvet and imitation leather, when 
these are not applied 
to the original steel sheets, has 
been developed to a high point 
and is almost completely auto- 
matic, the fabric being cemented 
to the steel parts. 


materials 











OW To Illuminate Foundries 


Essential Differences Between Hit-or-miss Methods and Scientific Use of Modern 





Electric Lamps Explained—Practical Illustrations Show Benefits De- 
rived Through Better Production, with Safety 


ENTION a foundry to the lay- 

man and he is more than likel) 

to conjure in his mind a picture 
of a noisy, smoky, dark interior, cluttered 
with material, machinery and scurrying 
Why darkness, of all things, 
with this, one of 
most important 
understand, for 
were dark and 


workers. 
should be 
America’s 


associated 
earliest and 
trades, is not hard to 
in the past foundries 
dingy by day, due to inadequate or in- 
effectively applied window areas, and 
poorly illuminated by artificial means 
when daylight was absent. When 
forefathers wrought, strained and sweat- 
ed in the their dingy 
workshops, and ceased activities with the 
setting of the sun, there was justifica- 
tion for existing conditions, nothing bet- 
ter was known or available, production 
demands were limited and there was nv 
real reason why economy should be prac- 
ticed. Today, the story is different. 
With the ever expanding use of iron 
and steel and attendant demands for 
greater production, paralleled by increas- 
ing competition, methods of manufacture 
and operation have necessarily become 
such that much night work, and in many 
instances 24-hour operation, is under- 
taken and has become an essential o£ 
successful competitive production. Fur- 
thermore, production costs are one of 
the prime influences in dictating whethe: 
to exist. 


our 


semi-gloom of 


or not a business can continue 


Necessity Has Been Met 


Fortunately, science has worked hand 
in hand with demand, and needed deve!- 
opments in equipment and operation hav: 
Not the least of these have 
the field of 

Today convenient and eth- 
cient illuminants, fulfilling every need, 
are available, and can and are 
used to effect operating economies, stim- 
ulate production and better working con- 
modern artificial lighting 


been made. 
occurred in 
ing practice. 


artificial light- 


being 


ditions. In 
practice, there is no question but what 
the incandescent electric lamp is the most 
extensively employed light source. This 
is a natural development, for the incan- 
descent lamp is one of the most conveni- 
ent and most efficient illuminants that 
has ever been produced. Since its com- 
mercial introduction in 1879, its effi- 





The author is illuminating engineer, lighting 
service department, Edison Lamp works of the 
General Electric Co., Harrison, N. J. 





BY W. H. RADEMACHER 
ciency has been improved by leaps and 
bounds, until today it is possible to ob- 
tain about 12 times as much light for a 
given energy consumption, as was then 
the case. This being true, one might be 
inclined to think that 
cheapness and _ the 
which can be derived from proper light- 


because of its 


many advantages 


ing, the illumination of our factories 
would be good. Taking industty as a 


lighting standards are in 
far above those prevailing a de- 
cade ago, but there are still a great 
many exceptions, one of the most out- 
standing of which is represented in the 
iron and steel industry, particularly the 


foundry. 


whole, mary 


cases 


Advantage To Be Gained 


To be sure, artificial light is almost 
universally used, but usually not in the 
manner which will promote the greatest 
good. still look 
upon artificial light as being in the na- 


Many operating men 


ture of a mecessary evil and something 


which must be tolerated. This attitude 
cemonstrates a lack of knowledge and 
forethought for artificial illumination is 


not only a vital necessity, but if prop- 
erly applied is a gilt-edged investment, 
which can be made to yield a very tang- 


ible and substantial return to the 


Symbolically, we usually associate 


user. 
light 


with advancement. Today, in a physical 


sense as well, correct lighting means 
progress and efficiency. Chief amony 
the advantages to be derived from a 
properly designed and installed system 


production, 
elevation of 
the morale of the working force, greater 


of lighting are: Increased 


safer working conditions, 


sanitation and Cleanliness and an easier 
supervision of the workmen. That these 
are truly derivatives of good lighting 


is not mere theory, for actual investiga- 
tion in the industry has shown that these 
attributes and 
on many occasions. 
ing then that artificial light, one of the 
industry’s greatest 
probably that is most frequently neglected 


have been secured 


It is truly surpris- 


‘can 


necessities, is one 
and abused. 

Orthopterologists tell us that approxi- 
mately 97 per cent of the physical acts 
ct the average human are a result of the 
sensation of sight. Since we must have 
illumination before we can see, it is 
readily understood -that upon the ability 
of illumination to promote our percep- 
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tion of detail depends large'ty our suc- 
cess or failure, particularly where vis- 
ual accuracy is concerned. It is a 


well known fact that, any object is seen 
by virtue of the light which it reflects 


to the eye, and the quantity of light 
reflected has a distinct bearing upon 
speed of visual perception. Therefore, 
the more light we have, the quicker 
we see, and the more rapidly does 
physical response occur. Many tests 


which have been conducted in industry 


show that production increases fanging 
from 6 to 30 per cent of the initial 
may be obtained simply by providing 


adequate illumination. Contrary to com- 
mon opinion, the costs of providing ade- 
quate illumination are nominal, and in 
the instances cited new lighting costs 
range from 1 to 5.5 per cent of the 
amount paid out in the form of payroll. 
The sums paid out yearly for com- 
pensation to workers who have been in- 
jured are tremendous. If proper light- 
ing could save but one life, and could 
eliminate but a small percentage of the 
yearly accidents, thereby lifting the bur- 
den of compensation, it would more than 
pay for itself many times over. 
Cleanliness to be a 
ject far removed from 
foundry. However, careful consideration 
should serve to convince that a clean 
interior is much more satisfactory from 
the 


sub- 
the 


may seem 


which is 


psychological standpoint of good 


workmanship, than an interior which is 


cluttered with refuse and foreign ma- 
terials. 
Correct illumination does not consist 


of the application of equipment on a hit 
or miss basis. There are certain funda- 
mental principles which should be fol- 
lowed, in the choice of equipment and 


in its application. 


Efficient Equipment Needed 


In lighting, as in all other equipment 
in the foundry, selection and installation 
should be made with a view to durabil- 
ity, efficiency and economy. The equip- 
ment used should withstand the severe 
service encountered in foundry opera- 
tion, should be of such construction that 
its operating characteristics will be effi- 
ciently maintained at all times, and of 
such design that when rejuvenation be- 
comes necessary, this can be economically 
effected. Furthermore, a selection should 
be: made which will result in an operat- 
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FIG, 1—TYPICAL REFLECTOKS APPLICABLE TO FOUNDRY LIGHTING, AND THE 


FOOT-CANDLEMETER FOR MEASURING 


ing cost which is as low as can be con- 


sistently expected with good results. It 


is entirely feasible to provide for all of 


these essentials in a system of incandes- 
cent electric lighting. 
The modern electric lamp is rugged 


in construction, efficient and economical 
itt operation, and, if provided with suit- 
able attendant equipment and correct in- 
fulfill any every 


lighting need existing in the foundry. 


stallation, will and 
Suitably designed reflecting equipment 
for the 
lamp is necessarily of such design that 


is highly essential, incandescent 
it gives off light in all directions, about 
50 per cent of its light rays going above 
the plane. without 
means of light redirection, much light is 
wasted over the upper area of the build- 
ing illuminated, where it accomplishes no 
in so far as the pro- 
vision is concerned. It is 
never satisfactory to employ bare or un- 
shielded lamps. In addition to experienc- 
ing a loss of light under 
such conditions, many of the direct light 
rays from the lamp are projected in the 
normal angle of vision, and glare will 
be created to extent that im- 
peded vision and eye fatigue will result. 
3y «using a reflector which has suitable 
centour, the eye can be shielded from 
the direct view of the lamp filament and 


horizontal Hence, 


particular good 


motion of 


considerable 


such an 


INTENSITIES OF ILLUMINATION 


the evils attending contrary practice 


avoided, 


The selection of reflecting equipment 
which will fill the necessary require- 
ments is not a difficult matter. It is 
not under any circumstances  satisfac- 


tory to use nondescript equipment, as so’ 


frequently done. Such procedure while 
it may represent an initial saving, due to 
lack of investment in equipment, will 
in the long run roll up an abnormal ex- 
pense, the greater wattage re- 
produce a given intensity of 
illumination, to say nothing of the eye 
discomforts 


due to 
quired to 


and attendant evils which 
are foisted upon the workers. In con- 
sidering the characteristics of a reflect- 


ing equipment, the following features 
should be borne in mind: 
The dark and dirty surroundings in 


the foundry demand that for economy’s 
sake a type of unit be selected which 
efficiently redirects the light given off 
by the lamp directly down to the ‘work- 
ing area, and which places no dependence 
upon the walls or ceilings for light re- 
direction, for these areas 
cannot be depended upon to redirect light 
with any degree of efficiency. The ques- 
tion of light diffusion should also be giv- 
en careful consideration, and an effort 
made to eliminate objectionable shadows. 
The character of the work in many op- 


surrounding 
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such that a well diffused 
light is essential to the production of a 
uniform grade of product. If, for ex- 
ample, the alignment and finish of molds 
cannot be accurately seen on account of 
their being partly in shadow, irregular 
and unsatisfactory castings will result. 
Proper diffusion can be secured by us- 
ing a correct spacing of outlets, and a 
reflecting unit of the proper and 
type. 








erations is 


size 


Glare To Be Avoided 


Glare, one of the greatest evils known 
to the art of illumination, an ever-to-be- 
avoided menace to vision and comfort, 
should be minimized. Glare may be pres- 


ent under widely different conditions; 
for example, a large lamp hung high 
above the line of vision is not likely 


to produce glare, whereas a much small- 
er lamp in the range of vision would be 
extremely discomforting. Again, a lamp 
of a given size in a room finished in a 
light color might not be the least glar- 
ing, while the same lamp in dark sur- 
roundings would be objectionable. 

In foundry practice, in general, it is 
a safe rule that clear lamps may be used 
where they are to be mounted 15 feet 
or higher above the floor. On mounting 
heights lower than this, some form of 
diffusing medium should cover the bowl 
of the lamp to minimize the possibility 
of glare. There has been developed a 
lamp which is known as the bowl en- 
ameled lamp, which is most admirable 
for low mountings such as _ this. 

The reflecting equipment chosen should 


be selected with a view to the per- 
manence of the reflecting surface. It 
should be of such material that it will 


not be attacked by fumes arising from 
the processes, and which may be readily 
cleaned and restored to somewhere near 
its original efficiency. Reflectors which 
have a paint or aluminum surface are 
usually most undesirable from _ these 
viewpoints. It is found from actual 
operating practice that steel reflectors 
having a porcelain enamel reflecting sur- 
face are the most satisfactory. These 
reflectors can be obtained in character- 
istic shapes known as the dome, bowl, 
and angle, as illustrated in Fig. 1 A, 
B and C. Another type of unit which 
finds a somewhat more limited field of 
application is the projector type indus- 
trial unit, as illustrated in Fig. 1 D. 

The dome reflector provides a wide 
distribution of light and cuts off the 
direct rays from the lamp filament at 
such an angle that the bright light source 
cannot be viewed from ordinary posi- 
tions. It fulfills about 80 per cent of the 
demands encountered in foundry lighting 
practice. 

The deep bowl reflector is much the 
same as the dome reflector in character- 
istic of light distribution, except that 
the light from the angles near the hori- 
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zontal is sharply cut off. Such units 
may be hung at a relatively low height 
without the light source, i.e, incandes- 
cent lamp being visible. 

The angle type reflector fulfills a spe- 
cial need, as in the illumination of build- 
ings which are very high as compared 
to their width, or where it becomes nec- 
essary, because of structural considera- 
tions, to mount the units below the crane 
rail. This type of unit should not be 
resorted to if means of overhead illumin- 
atin can be provided, for even with the 
most judicious there is an 
ever present possibility and _ likelihood 
of workers taking positions such as will 
bring them directly in the range of view 
of the bare lamp. It is never advisable 
to mount such reflectors than 18 
feet above the floor level. 

The projector type unit, as previously 
mentioned, is especially designed for the 
illumination of buildings which are ex- 
cedingly high and narrow. The charac- 
teristic of light distribution is such, 
that the light is projected steeply down- 
ward and very little light thrown on the 
side walls, where it would necessarily be 
absorbed if a having a 
spread were employed. 


planning, 


less 


unit wider 


Small vs. Large Lamps 


In the days before the highly efficient 
gas-filled: lamp, it was common prac- 
tice to illuminate foundries through the 
use of many small lamps, usually hung 
about indiscriminately on drop cords. 
The resulting illumination, while ob- 
tained from the best known practice and 
equipment available at the time, was far 
from satisfactory. particularly 
in view of the economies attending the 
use of modern equipment, such schemes 
cannot be justified, although they unfor- 
tunately are frequently found in 
application. 

There are a number of objections to 
the use of a multiplicity of small lamps. 
Principal among these are, that a num- 
ber of small lamps have a much lower 
combined efficiency than one large lamp 
having the same wattage consumption 
as the combination. This, perhaps, can 


Today, 


very 
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FIG. 2—CALCULATION CHART 





PRESENTING SIMPLIFIED METHOD OF DE- 


TERMINING SIZE OF LAMP REQUIRED TO ILLUMINATE A GIVEN AREA 


case. <A certain 50-watt lamp has a 
lumen or light output rating of 500 lu- 
mens. Four such lamps would have a 
total light output of 4 x 500, or 2000 
lumens, with a corresponding total wat- 
tage consumption of 4 x 50, or 200 
watts. One single 200-watt lamp has 
a lumen rating of 3000 lumens. In oth- 
er words, 50 per cent more light is ob- 
tained through the use of a single 200- 
watt lamp rather than four 50-watt 
lamps. Furthermore, the problem of 
maintenance becomes much simpler, and 
the fewer the number of units the less 
the initial cost of equipment, as a lesser 
number of reflectors, outlet boxes and 
fittings would be required. 

From the operating standpoint, the use 
of lamps on drop cords cannot be too 
strongly discouraged, for the possibility 
of the chafing and wearing of the cords, 
with resultant short circuits and operat- 
ing troubles, even to the point of shock- 
ing of workmen, are almost unavoidable. 
Today, with the equipment and knowl- 
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FIG. 3—FLOOR PLAN AND END ELEVATION OF TYPICAL FOUNDRY, SHOWING 
CORRECT ARRANGEMENT OF OUTLETS FOR MODERN LIGHTING. THE IN- 
TENSITY OF THE ILLUMINATION IS 6 FOOT-CANDLES; SIZE OF LAMPS 


750 WATTS, AND REFLECYrORS, STANDARD DOME 





heve at our disposal, a system can be 
economically and effectively applied 
through the use of units which are 
mounted relatively high and without the 
reach of the worker. 

Tests and observations indicate that 
certain minimum quantities of illumin- 


ation are desirable for certain operations. 
These are as indicated in the following 
tables. 


Recommended foot 
candle intensities 
Floor molding and heavy casting.. 
EE TERRE cc ccnenteccn Seewe 
Bench molding and core making.. 
Furnace charging, tumbling and 


CIE SS 5 t'5,0:5:6.04 14% sak cae 3.0-6.0 


Although molding requires somewhat 
closer discrimination than do the pour- 
ing operations, the same quantity of light 
is specified for both, as both of these 
operations are carried on within the same 
area, although at different times during 
the day. Since natural light is usually 
of a lesser intensity in the late after- 
noon, it being during the pouring op- 
erations that the atmosphere is usually 
more or less laden with dust and smoke, 
less light will naturally be obtained dur- 
this operation. If proper lighting 
provision is made for molding, under 
average conditions sufficient light will be 
cbtained automatically for pouring and 
stripping. 

Bench molding, machine molding and 
core making usually involve the turning 
out of pieces which are relatively small 
and which must be accurately molded. 
This requires a relatively close discrim- 
ination of detail and high intensity of 
illumination on the work. In best prac- 
tice the lighting of these operations con- 
sists of the use of what is termed . 
“localized general lighting,” that is, the 


ing 








744 


hung relatively high but placed 


with reference to the positions occupied 


units 


by the machines or particular operations. 
When this is done the maximum quantity 
of illumination is delivered from the 
correct direction to the areas where light 
is needed, and the spread of light ob- 
tained from properly designed reflecting 
equipment is such that adequate illumina- 
the general 


from 


operations and 


place to place is pro- 


tion for 
movement 
vided. 

The 
charging, tumbling 
great, and the principal lighting demands 
are from the standpoint of safety. Such 
stacked with various 
offer 


involved in 
not 


discrimination 
cleaning is 


actual 
and 


areas are usually 


more or 
Lighting 


which 
hazard. 


material, all of 
less of an _ accident 


should be such as to promote safety 


and such vision as necessary. 

In addition to providing for illumin- 
ation of the should be 
borne in mind that all passageways, stair- 


provided 


general areas, it 


hatches, etc., should be 
well-diffused 
is likely that many op- 


the question as 


ways, 


with good, nonglaring il- 
lumination. It 
will raise 


erating men 


to just how they can ascertain whether 


or not the foot-candle values coming 
within the specified limits are being ob- 
tained in their plants. This question 


can be investigated in a number of dif- 
ferent ways, but perhaps one of the most 
effective is through the actual measure- 
the illumination by 
the 
foot-candlemeter. 


ment of existing 


known as the 


substance 


means of instrument 
This is in 
a simplified portable photometer which 
measures light by 
known standard contained within the case 
of the meter and calibrated by the manu- 
facturer. An type 
is illustrated in means 
of this meter, it is possible 
to determine whether or not adequate 
illumination is obtained but it is also 
possible to check the operating character- 
a lighting system to ascertain 
from time 


comparison with a 


this 
By 


only 


instrument of 
Fig 1 E. 


not 


istics of 
how the light output varies 
to time, and in that way a check made 
as to the necessity for cleaning and main- 
tenance. 

A selection of a proper lamp and cor- 
rect type of lighting equipment having 
been made, the next feature which must 
receive consideration in the checking or 
planning of a lighting installation for a 


foundry, is that of deciding upon the 
size and arrangement of equipment. As 


previously indicated, general lighting is 
usually found to be best adapted for 
most foundry operations. Building con- 
struction and general machinery arrange- 
ment, however, have some influence on 
the placement of the lighting units. It 
should be understood that positive rules 
cannot be given for the proper procedure. 
For the best results each individual 


case should be studied and the applica- 
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tion made accordingly. The following 
general principles, however, should be 
borne in mind, and if followed will offer 
solution to the majority of the problems 
encountered. 

The number of units to be employed 
in a given area is dependent upon the 
size of the area to be illuminated, and 
the mounting height above 
the working place. Naturally, the fewer 
the number of units, the lower the cost 
of installation. On the other hand, the 
use of too few a number of outlets will 


permissible 


result in an uneven distribution of light 


and resultant harsh shadows. A _ rule- 
of-thumb which may be applied in de- 
termining the spacing of units is that 
spacing between outlets should not ex- 
ceed the mounting height of those units 
above the floor. Such spacing will pro- 
duce an even distribution of light, the 
intensity of which will be governed by 
the lamp employed. It is 
many use a 


the size of 
possible on 
somewhat wider spacing *than ‘would be 
obtained from the foregoing rule, where- 
as in other cases, it might be desirable 


closer together. In 


occasions to 


to place the units 
general, the figure derived on the fore- 
going basis will be found applicable. The 
employed is 
which is 


wattage of lamp 


the operation 


size or 
dependent 
carried on. 


upon 
being 
Curves Simplify Choice 


To simplify the matter of lamp choice 


a series of curves have been prepared, 
as shown in Fig. 2. From these the 
size of lamp required to produce a 
given intensity over a given area can 


be readily ascertained as follows: 

The desired intensity is located on the 
ordinate of the curve, and the area in 
feet to be illuminated is located 
ontheabscissa. The intersection of lines 
projected from these points will indicate 
the lamp to be used. If the 
point of falls between 
curves, the size of lamp indicated by the 


square 


size of 
intersection two 
Perhaps 
will 


higher curve should be chosen. 
the 
best serve to illustrate the procedure of 
Assume a_ typical the 
layout being similar to that illustrated 
in Fig. 3. The dimensions are 60 x 180 
feet. The highest mounting 
height for the units will be on 
the bottom of the roof ap- 
proximately 30 feet above the floor, and 
if the spacing of units is not to exceed 
the maximum permissible hanging height, 


solution of an actual problem 


layout. foundry, 


possible 
which 
trusses is 


this will mean that the spacing between 
outlets will be 30 feet. Since the build- 
ing is 60 feet wide, this will mean that 


two rows of units should be installed. 
180 

In each row there will be —— or 6 
30 


Thus, each 
to an area 


units, spaced 30 feet apart. 
outlet will furnish light 
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30 x 30, or 900 square feet. A medium 
size of castings is molded here, and 
approximately 6 foot-candles are con- 
sidered to be desirable. 

Referring to the curve, projecting over 
from the 6 foot-candle point on the 
ordinate to 900 square feet point located 
on the abcissas, we find the projected 
lines intersect just below the curve for 
the 750-watt lamp. The 750-watt lamp 
would therefore be used, which would 
produce an actual intensity of 6.5 foot- 
candles over the specified area of 900 
square feet. Thus, the equipment re- 
quired for the illumination of this par- 
ticular foundry would be twelve 750-watt 
lamps, equipped with standard dome re- 
flectors, spaced and mounted as _ illus- 
trated in Fig. 3. 

In foundries where the operation of a 
traveling crane is such that clearances 
make it impossible to mount units from 
the roof, trusses, or from above the 
crane, it becomes necessary to resort to 
the use of the angle-type steel reflector, 
mounted below the crane rail, usually on 
the upright roof supports. These units 
should be mounted on each side of the 
building, at a height approximately equal 


to three-quarters of the width of the 
building, and should be spaced a dis- 
tance equal to one-half of the ‘width. 


Such an arrangement will produce a 
relatively uniform distribution of light. 
The values given in the curves in Fig. 
be found to apply with a 
accuracy to the angle 
illumination. 

used in 


2 will also 
degree of 
system of 


fair 
type 

Whenever 
foundry, over the working 
areas, and units are used above the 
cranes for lighting purposes, units of a 
similar size on the same or equal cen- 
should be provided on the crane 
bridge. When this scheme is_ used, 
regardless of the working position of the 
crane, adequate illumination will be had 
upon the operations. 

This discussion would not be complete: 
if the importance of inaugurating a 
periodic system of maintenance were not 
mentioned, for this is a factor which 
will either make for the continued suc- 
cess of an installed system, or 
will result in its rapidly becoming de- 
cidedly uneconomical to operate. Light- 
ing equipment in a foundry accumulates 
dirt at a very rapid rate. Foreign 
material, particularly of a dark color, 
lodging upon the reflecting surfaces and 
lamps, causes a high absorption of light. 
While energy consumption continues at 
a steady rate under these conditions the- 
light output falls off rapidly, so that 
unless the lighting equipment is kept 
relatively clean, the light output will de- 
crease and the electrical energy will be 
wasted. Some plant managers disre- 
gard the necessity of periodic cleaning 
and apparently believe that they are: 


cranes are the 


traveling 


ters 


else 
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effecting an economy in not spending 
money for such service. The fallacy of 
this theory may be readily illustrated by 
the following computation. 

In a typical small foundry an average 
intensity of 6 foot-candles was obtained 
when the lighting equipment was_ first 
installed. Readings taken after one 
month of plant operation indicated that 
the intensity had dropped to approxi- 
mately 5 foot-candles. In other words 
foot-candle or 16.66 
per cent in effective illumination at the 
end ‘of the one month’s During 
this period the lamps had been burned 
approximately 100 hours; the total light- 
ing load consisted of 14 750-watt lamps, 
which were operated on an energy rate 
of 0.06 cents per kilowatt hour. From 
this we see that the cost of energy for 
lighting purposes for one month was 
750 x 14 x 100 x 0.06 
-- which is equal to 


1000 


The cost of wasted energy at the 


a decrease of 1 


time. 





$63. 
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end of the succeeding month, conditions 
remaining fixed, would be 0.1666 x 63 or 
$10.49. Expressed in another 
the lighting system was operated 
period of one month under the condi- 
tions as found existing at the end of the 
first month, there would result an ac- 
tual cash loss of $10.49 for power which 
was generating light absorbed in dirt and 
not effective in promoting vision or pro- 
duction. If labor was paid $9.50 per 
hour and spent as much as one-half an 
hour in cleaning each unit, the clean- 
ing cost would have been only 14 x 0.05 
x 0.50 or $3.50 Thus, for the capital 
wasted the equipment could have been 
cleaned nearly three times, and its effi- 
ciency maintained near normal. 


way, if 
for a 


Cleveland has been selected as the 
place for the fall meeting of the 
American Welding society. The meet- 
ing will be held in October. A half 
day will be given over to a business 
time programs for 


session at which 


74 


ws 


sectional meetings will be featured. A 
technical will’ be devoted to 
welding in the structural field. 


session 


Salesmen Attend School 


Salesmen representing distributors of 
the Link-Belt Co.’s products attended 
the company’s “school on manufacture” 
at the Ewart works in Indianapolis, 
Aug. 25, 26 and 27. The school was 
under the supervision of George Tor- 
rence, sales manager. Torrence was as- 
sisted by various department heads from 
the two Indianapolis plants, S. L. 
Haines, of the Philadelphia works, and 
Walter Ostrand, from the -Chicago 
plant. 

The company allows each distributor 
to select the salesmen for attendance at 
this school paying all expenses 
dent to the three day visit, except the 
value of the salesman’s time. The 21 
in attendance represented 14 distribu- 
tors, from Maine to Texas. 


inci- 








Modern 


type of Oklahoma _ gasoline 


Apply Electric Power To 


INCE the first installation of elec- 
tric power in the oil industry in 


West Virginia 20 years ago, its ex- 
pansion has been rapid, and today_in the 
southwestern oil region where approxi- 
mately one-half the country’s oil pro- 
duction is centered, more than 3000 wells 
are being pumped by electricity, several 
are being drilled by this method and 
numerous gasoline plants, pipe line pump- 
ing stations and oil refineries are being 
driven entirely with electric equipment. 

As an outgrowth of the rapid expan- 
sion of the use of electricity in the oil 
industry in Oklahoma, the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co., subsidiary of the 
Byllesby interests of Chicago, recently 
completed at Harrah and Muskogee, 
Okla., two large generating power plants 
representing a combined investment of 
$10,500,000. These plants are connect- 
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ed by transmission lines with practically 
ali important oil field centers of Okla- 
homa and adjacent states. They develop 
60,000 horsepower and the Horseshoe 
Lake plant at Harrah, 23 miles east of 
Oklahoma City, is equipped with a steam 
turbine taking 300 pounds pressure, the 
heaviest in Oklahoma. 

Main advantages of electric drive in 
the oil industry has been the elimination 
of shutdowns in field operations due to 
the steady and continuous operation of 
electric motors. Especially is this. true 
in cold weather where the freezing of 
water lines is a handicap. In the sum- 
mer or dry seasons when water is scarce 
for drilling purposes, the electric motor 
also proves its advantage. 

As the electric transmision lines have 
expanded and spread out over the south- 
western territory “high line” service 





plant using electric drive 


Or Regions 


has been substituted for steam and gas 


engine power. Besides increasing oil 
production from old wells it has been 
shown that gasoline plants equipped 


with electric power actually increase the 
recovery of gasoline in many cases. 

The number of miles of electric pow- 
er lines in Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas 
and adjacent states is increasing rapidly. 
Today this territory is traversed by a 
network of lines with many large gen- 
erating plants interconnected to form 
power zones. 


‘Mobilizing Industry” for 
Theoretical War 


E. H. Gary, chairman of the Steel Cor- 
poration, began mobilization of industrial 
resources of the New York district Sept. 
4 to meet a theoretical war emergency. 
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As chairman of the industrial advisory 


board, working with the ordnance de- 
partment of the army reserve corps, 
he gave all the instructions that were 
necessary to gear industry to the re- 


quirements of the national defense only 


short of the actual manufacture of 
munitions 

“With plans complete in every detail 
for the rapid production of ordnance 
and airplanes, if and when needed, we 
can begin to talk of ordnance and dis- 
armament in the same _ breath,” — said 
Judge Gary. “In the present state of 
the world, we must either maintain huge 
reserye stocks of war material at the 
taxpayers’ expense, or we must or- 
ganize industry to produce ordnance and 
airplanes promptly when necessity arises. 
Complete disarmament may be imprac- 
ticable, but a proper degree of indus- 
trial preparedness will permit of our 
taking great strides in that direction.” 

. s 
Repairs Other's Truck, 
Injury Compensated 

The industrial commission of Wis 
consin holds the Stoughton Wagon 
Co., Stoughton, Wis., liable for com- 
pensation for injury in a case which 


has attracted wide attention because of 


the unique features involved, and the 
importance the award will have on fu- 
ture claims of a similar nature. A man 
purchased a truck from the 
Stoughton company on the partial pay- 
ment plan, the company retaining title 
to the truck. While making repairs 
on the machine, the man suffered 
jury and applied for compensation from 
the Stoughton company, claiming he 


was its employe. The decision in part 


motor 


in- 


says: 
“Tt is the commission’s belief that 
applicant in making repairs to the 


truck on Sunday, served the Stoughton 
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Wagon Co. in his capacity of employe 
in such a manner as to constitute ser- 
vice growing out of and incidental to 
his employment. We believe that the 
interests of the Stoughton Wagon Co. 
were inseparable from the full time 
operation of the truck and that what- 
ever was done by the employe on the 
date of his injury was such service as 
to entitle him to compensation for the 
injury which occurred to him.” 


Melts Steel in Ring Type 


Induction Furnace 


A six-ton horizontal, ring type in- 
duction steel melting furnace the 


largest of its kind in this country, has 
recently been placed in successful op- 
eration by the General Electric Co. 
at the plant of the Allegheny Steel Co. 
Brackenridge, This unit operates 
on the principle of a transiormer, the 


Pa. 


secondary circuit of which is the metal- 
lic bath or furnace charge. 

The furnace is 800 kilowatts 
at 2200 volts, single-phase, 8.5 cycles, 
with a hearth capacity of 12,000 pounds. 
lining of calcined 


rated 


Suitable refractory 
and electrically fused magnesia develop- 
ed by General Electric Co. The tur- 
nace has four doors, one of which is 
used exclusively in pouring and the 
other three for charging and inspection 
of the hearth. Conventional motor-driven 
tilting mechanism of the rocker type is 
provided. 

Power is supplied at 25,000 volts, 60 
cycles, 3-phase. This is first stepped 
down to 2200 volts and is then con- 
verted into 2200-volt, 8.5-cycle, single- 
phase power by means of a motor-gen- 
erator. A* motor-driven blower supplies 
cooling air to the furnace winding. 

The average time necessary for melt- 
ing, refining and alloying a_ charge 
of 7000 pounds of steel scrap is four 
hours, with a total overall energy con- 
800 kilowatt-hours 


sumption of about 
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per ton. The furnace is operated by 
one melter and two helpers in 8-hour 
shifts, the operation being continuous. 

One of the desirable features claimed 
for this unit is a high grade product 
of extreme uniformity, resulting from 
the ease of metallurgical control and 
the cleansing and stirring action caused 
by the electro-magnetic forces in the 
metal bath, 


Buildings Awarded 
Alloy Sheet Plant 


sheet mills will be 
installed by the Dominion Alloy Steel 
Corp., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. in addition to 
auxiliary equipment necessary to round 
out the inital unit. Foundations now are 
being put in and the steelwork for the 
sheet mill building erected. Contracts 
for the 900 tons of structural steel has 
been awarded to the Sarnia Bridge Co., 
Ont., the gypsum roof for the 
warehouse tothe Lathrop-Hoge Con- 
struction Co., Cincinnati; and the metal 
roofing for the raw material storage 
building to the Thompson Co. Contracts 
for the windows and for the corrugated 
galvanized roofing and siding for the re- 
maining buildings will be placed dur- 
ing the week of Sept. 15. Closing action 
will be taken during the week of Sept. 
25 on a 10-ton 45-foot span electric 
traveling crane. Raw material will be 
stored in a building 506 feet long with a 
crane span of 45 feet. The building 
housing the heating furnaces will be 506 
feet long. The hot mill department will 
be housed in a building 506 feet long 
with a span of 75 feet. 
The shearing department will be 27 x 
286 feet and the warehouse 70 x 220 
feet. The mills are expected to be 
placed under power during the first 
quarter of 1925. 


for 


Four or five hot 


Sarnia, 


crane 
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TWO VIEWS OF 6-TON, RING TYPE, 





INDUCTION FURNACE UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 
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Modernizing Urged in Britain 


Better Organization and More Intensive Use of Labor and Fuel-Saving Equipment 





Needed To Meet Increasing Competition, President of Iron and Steel 
Institute Says—T echnical Problems Also Discussed 


N HIS opening address at the 
[ eves meeting of the Iron and 

Steel institute, which was held at 
the Wembley exhibition, London, Sept. 
4, the president, Sir William Ellis, direc- 
tor of John Brown & Co., shipbuilders, 
Sheffield, and chairman of Davy Bros., 
Sheffield, manufacturers of rolling mill 
equipment, alluded to the difficulties of 
the British iron and steel industries. He 
laid particular stress on the fact that 
to meet increasing foreign competition 
it is necessary to organize the plants un- 
der the most modern conditions and to 
intensify the use of labor-saving and 
fuel-saving devices. 

Sir William Ellis also urged upon 
manufacturers the necessity of consulting 
the young engineers who are in a posi- 
tion to give technical advice. He also 
pointed out that the activities of the 
Iron and Steel institute should be di- 
rected in such a way as to make every 
effort to increase the technical knowl- 
edge which would enable iron and steel 
industries to benefit by all scientific 
achievements. 

Before the discussion of the papers the 
president announced that the council 
had decided to extend the honor of 
naming honorary vice presidents: Pro- 
fessor Henry Le Chatelier, bessemer 
medallist, member of the French Aca- 
demy of Science; Wm. H. Hewlett, 
Munsted Rough, Surrey; Edward Steer, 
director of Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, 
Ltd., Castle Works, Rogerstone, Mon- 
mouthshire, and Charles John Bagley, 
director of the South Durham Steel & 


Iron Co., Ltd. Stockton-on-Tees. It 
was then announced that Sir Frederick 
Mills, chairman of Ebbw Vale Steel, 
Iron & Coal Co, Ltd, Ebbw Vale, 


Monmouthshire, who also is a member 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers and 
the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, 
had been elected as president for the 
1925 term. The new vice presidents are 
Colonel Sir W. Charles Wright of 
London; Frederick W. Harbord, bes- 
semer medallist of London, and William 
R. Lysaght, director John Lysaght, 
Ltd., Bristol. 


Hydrogen Absorption in Pickling 


The first paper on “Pickling or the 
Action of Acid Solutions on Mild Steel 
and the Diffusion of Hydrogen Through 
the Metal” was read by its author, Pro- 
fessor C. A. Edwards, of the University 
He pointed out the fact 


of Swansea. 





that in the process of pickling the hy- 
drogen resulting from the action of the 
acid on the iron did not fully disappear 
and a part of the gas is absorbed by the 
ion. This phenomenon is depicted as one 
ot the many causes of the brittleness and 
what is called “peppery blisters” which 
are noticed on tin plates when they have 
been pickled. According to the author 
the blisters are caused by the fact that 


the hydrogen as it advances into the 
metal meets some noniron inclusion 
through which it cannot diffuse. At 


this point hydrogen molecules accumu- 
late and the amount of entrapped gas 
increases to such an extent that it 
forces out the surface of the sheet, thus 
causing blisters. In his paper Mr. Ed- 
wards described an apparatus permitting 
a number of tests to be made on quan- 
titative measurements of the rate of 
diffusion of hydrogen through steel. 
He also discussed the effect of varying 
sulphuric acid acidity on the rate of 
diffusion of hydrogen by the estima- 
tion of the times required for the dif- 
fusion of four cubic centimeters of 
hydrogen in hot rolled sheets 0.005 inch 
thick. The influence of varying tem- 
peratures on the rate of diffusion was 
also studied. An account of experi- 
ments with ‘hydrochloric and sulphuric 
acids of varying strengths was given. 
Mentioning tests which were made with 
normal hydrochloric acid at tempera- 
tures between zero and 100 degrees cen- 
tigrade, Prof. Edwards said that the 
hydrogen can diffuse through 5% of an 
inch of steel at ordinary temperatures. 
He also stated that the diffusion was 
more rapid on the oxide face of the 
sheet than on the clean face. He dis- 
cussed the influence of the thickness of 
metal and of temperature on the rate 
of diffusion. Finally, alluding to the 
investigations which have been made on 
the diffusion of hydrogen through a 
single crystal of iron he stated that in 
his opinion these were not conclusive, 
but that he had no doubt that hydro- 
gen will diffuse through a single crystal. 

John Whitely, Saltburn-by-the-Sea, 
said that microscopic examination should 
be valuable in connection with these 
studies. In his opinion it is more the 
passage of hydrogen through the steel 
than the presence of the gas which 
accounts for the brittleness. 

Edward Fulton Law, Carnegie medal- 
list, London, said that he had studied 
those questions for 18 years and that 
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if Professor Edwards’ theory was right 
blisters would happen in cases where 
inclusions other than oxides existed. But 
according to Mr. Law in these cases 
there are no blisters, and consequently 
he traced the presence of blisters to 
the oxide and not to the action of 
hydrogen. To this statement Professor 
Edwards answered that he had met with 
cases- where blisters were visible where 
the inclusion consisted of manganese+ 
sulphide. 


Other Metals Also Blister 


Mr. Ridsdale, to whose work Profes- 
sor Edwards had alluded, said that in 
his practical experience it had been 
noted that blisters were formed where 
pickling had lasted too long. In cer- 
tain cases he had taken plates and had 
put them back for several minutes in 
the pickling bath, after which a num- 
ber of them came out covered with 
blisters. He had also found that over- 
heated bars or sheets showed the larg- 
est number of blisters. He pointed out 
an interesting fact in Professor Ed- 
wards’ paper where the addition of 
oxidizing agents in the bath had proved 
to be beneficial. 

Dr. Rosenhain, Carnegie medallist, 
pointed out the fact that it is not nor- 
mal hydrogen gas that diffuses through 
the metal but hydrogen ions. In _ his 
opinion the inclusion may act as a cata- 
lytic agent and transform the ions in 
normal molecules of hydrogen which 
will not diffuse. He also pointed out 
the fact that in double sheets there 
must be small air holes where hydro- 
gen ions would accumulate. He further 
stated that blistering was not con- 
fined to steel, it also happened with 
copper and aluminum. 

Dr. Wm. T. Hatfield, Sheffield uni- 
versity, said that he ascribed the brit- 
tleness of thin sheets after pickling to 
the roughened surface which is presented 
by the sheets as they come out of the 
bath; with reference to the blisters he 
said that one can very well conceive 
the imprisonment of gas in the metal 
and that in the process of pickling, the 
surface is thinned out to a sufficient ex- 
tent to enable the gas to open its 
way through the surface. 

Captain J. A. Richards, Tubes, Ltd. 
Victoria street, London, stated that in 
many cases peppery blisters were caused 
by defects in the steel. He said that 
he had often come across such blisters in 
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cold-drawn tubes. He wished to know 
if the effect of pickling on alloy steel 
was greater than low carbon steel, 
te which Prof. Edwards answered that 
experiments were being conducted in this 
direction. 
The of the 

opened on Friday, Sept. 5, with a paper 
Alloys giving 
results investi- 


on 


second session meeting 


on “Ferrous Research” 
the first 
gations which have been started by the 
National Physical Laboratory under the 
Dr. Rosenhain, who in in- 
troducing this work mentioned that it 
was started rather more than a year 
ago under the auspices of the newly 
formed Ferrous Alloys Research com- 
mittee. The first investigations relate 
to the subject of iron-oxygen alloys 
and results obtained up to now were 
summarized by Fred S. Tritton and D. 
Hanson, National Physical Laboratory. 
The iron used at the commencement 
of the research was commercial ingot 
iron, but since then arrangements were 
made for the use of electrolytic iron 
produced at the laboratory. The iron 
oxide was prepared also by the investi- 


of a series of 


direction of 


gators. They met with great difficul- 
ties in obtaining a suitable pot which 
would not be too rapidly attacked. They 
studied cooling curves from 1530 de- 
grees centigrade and found that the 
freezing point of iron containing a little 
oxygen (about 0.08 per cent) to be 
around 1535 degrees centigrade, 


Many other results including the maxi- 
mum solubility of oxide in iron, a 
study of the constitutional diagram and 
the physical properties of iron containing 
oxygen were given, 

T. E. Rooney, National Physical Lab- 
oratory, described the results of his 
investigations on the estimation of oxy- 
gen in pure iron. The discussion that 
followed was. started by Sir. Robert 
Hadfield who pointed out the large quan- 
tity of ferrous alloys which were to be 
studied. He stated that for his own 
part he had at the time of the war 
commenced investigations on iron man- 
ganese alloys, which he hoped to be in 
a position to continue. 


Dr. Desch, University of Sheffield, 
said that the experiments which were 
commenced in Washington, D. C., sev- 


eral years ago had to be given up ow- 
ing to failure in contriving suitable 
melting pots, and he said the idea of 
glazing pots as set forward by Mr. 
Tritton was to be followed out. He 
stated it had been noticed that even 
in as good quality steel as tool steel 
hardening had been rendered difficult 
by the presence of oxide. Since the 
results obtained by the authors of the 
paper tend to indicate that the presence 
of oxygen in pure iron does not have 
much ‘influence in this direction,’ he 
pointed out’that the difficulty in hafd- 
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ening must come through the action 
of oxygen on one of the other com- 


ponents of tool steel. He also pointed 
out that the small influence of the pres- 
ence of oxygen on magnetic properties 
is somewhat surprising. 

Dr. Hatfield emphasized the impor- 
tance to steelmakers of the relations of 
It would be interesting 
ot 


oxygen to iron. 
to know the influence oxygen con- 
tents in the steel in an open-hearth fur- 
nace under oxidizing slag. 

Dr. Carpenter, Carnegie medallist, Im- 
College of Science and Techno- 
logy, London, pointed out that one 
the interesting points these investi- 
gations was, that they had been made 
over a new range of high temperatures 
which it had been hardly attempted to 


perial 
of 


of 


reach as yet. 

Colonel Belaiew, London, said that 
the structure of impurities must in- 
fluence results. 

Wide Research Going On 

Professor Harbord, Bessemer medal- 


list, stated that it would be interesting 
to investigate whether the solubility of 


oxygen in iron in such an_ operation 
as in the bessemer process converter 
were comparable to the solubility ob- 


tained in melting together iron and iron 
oxide. He suggested that it would 
be interesting to examine over-blown 
samples of steel resulting from the basic 
bessemer converter process. 

Joseph Fletcher of the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers said that the ques- 
tion was of interest to foundrymen and 
spoke particularly on behalf of the Cast 
Iron Research association owing to the 
phenomena which occur in the cupola. 

John H. Whiteley said that it would 
be useful to obtain more information on 
the chemical reactions which occur in 
furnaces, alluding especially to the re- 
duction of silica by hydrogen, which is 
more or less always present. 

Sir William Ellis, presiding, wished 
t> express the gratitude of the council 
toward the great help which had been 
given to this work by Sir John Dew- 
rance, Institution of Civil Engineers and 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. It 
was pointed out several times that the 
ground covered by these researches was 
sc extensive as to make it impossible to 
cover it in a lifetime. 

Dr. Rosenhain also ‘read: the next 
paper relating to the hardness of steel. 
It was pointed out that the recent dis- 
covery of analogous properties in al- 
loys of aluminum, zinc and copper had 
opened up a wider horizon in the direc- 
tion of investigations. In thé author's 
opinion the hardening of steel can be 
given as follows: 

“Hardening is due to the decomposi- 
tion of a supersaturaféd or metastable 
solid ‘solution obtained by quenching, 
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such decomposition resulting in the pro- 
duction of a very large number of minute 
crystallites of one or more phases, either 
censtituting the whole of the hardened 
material or scattered through a crystal- 
line matrix.” 

It was decided that any remarks con- 
cerning this paper should be sent in 
writing, and the meeting was concluded 
by the reading of a paper on “Improve- 
ments in the Brinell Test on Hard 
Steel, including a New Method of Pro- 
ducing Steel Balls,” by Axel Hultgren, 
metallurgical engineer, Gothenburg, Swe- 
den. Mr. Hultgren showed that the diffi- 
culties of following the Brinell method 
were that the ball, on account of in- 
sufficient hardness, is flattened perman- 
ently under the load applied, thus giving 
too small a hardness number for the 
sample tested. It is also very difficult 
to measure* the impression on account 
of its small size and shallowness. To 
obviate these defects, the author has 
experimented a new treatment of cold- 
working the balls to increase their hard- 
ness. As a result, hardness numbers. 
ranging from 675 to 700 were obtained, 
whereas with ordinary Brinell balls the 
figure of 550 can hardly be exceeded 
and with the special hard balls pre- 
viously available it was difficult to go 
beyond 600. The author also suggested 
etching the balls, since he found that 
this method permitted easier measure- 
ment of the size of the impression. An- 
swering to a remark of Dr. Rosenhain 
who asked whether etching the balls 
did not give rise to false reading of the 
hardness number, Mr. Hultgren said 
that in his investigations the error 
was not outside the range of experi- 
inental results. 

Prof. Turner of the University of 
Birmingham wished to state that he had 
conducted scratch hardness tests for 
many years and he had come to the 
conclusion that they were not satisfac- 
tory for very hard steel. 

Other papers which were not dis- 
cussed at the meetings were presented, 
including: “The Changes of Volume of 
Steels During Heat Treatment,” by Les- 
lie Aitchison of Birmingham and George 
Reginald Woodvine of Shrewsbury; 
“The -Effect of Changes in Total Car- 
bon and in the Condition of Carbides on 
the Specific Resistance and on some 
Magnetic Properties of Steel,” by. E, D. 
Campbell and G, W. Whitney, Ann. Ar- 
bor, Mich.;. “Examination of Iron from 
Konarak,” by J. Newton Friend and 
W. E, Thorneycroft of Birmingham; 
“On the Nature of High-speed Steel,’ 
by Marcus A. Grossmann and Edgar 
C. Bain of Dunkirk, N. Y.; “Investiga- 
tions on the Herbert Pendulum  Hard- 
ness Tester,” by Carl’ Benedicks and Vil- 
helm Christiansen, Metallurgical institute, 
Stockton. 
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Receiver Appointed for 
Matthew Addy Co. 


John H. Dickerson, treasurer of the 
American Liability Co. and former 
president of the Cincinnati Business 


Men’s club has been appointed receiver 
for the Matthew Addy Co., one of the 
oldest pig iron, coal and coke companies 
in the country, with headquarters in 
Cincinnati and offices in the principal 
cities. Through mutual agreement be- 
tween the company and a committee 
representing creditors, Mr. Dickerson 
was appointed receiver by a judge of 
the Hamilton county common pleas 
court. 

“Frozen assets” and the uncertainty 
of pending litigation are responsible 
for the financial predicament. Although 
the Matthew Addy Co. does an annual 
business of several millions of dollars, 
attorneys for both sides agreed that 
a bond of $10,000 for the receiver 
would be sufficient to cover liquid 
assets at present 

Suit for the receivership was filed by 
the Old Dominion Coal, Iron & Coke 
Corp., Norfolk, Va., after Burt Cham- 
pion, Benjamin N. Ford and W. 
W. Hearne, officers of the Matthew 
Addy Co. at a meeting of the creditors 
on Sept. 11 withdrew a proposition 
to refinance the company. They had 
proposed to raise $250,000 cash to be 
put into a reorganized company, half 
to be used as working capital and the 
other half to be applied on the debts 
of the company. It was stated that the 
firm’s assets were approximately $960,- 
000 and its merchandise liabilities ap- 
proximately $525,000, in addition to 
other contingent liabilities. Attorneys 
for both sides agreed that the firm’s 
books showed it to be solvent. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corp., is the 
largest creditor with a claim of $107,- 
000, while the Roane Iron Works Co., 
is the second largest creditor. Other 
creditors of the compariy are the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., Park National 
Bank, New York, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co, and the Low Moor 
Iron Co. 


Open New Scrap Yard 


Maxwell Spiro & Co., dealers in iron 
and steel scrap and machinery, have 
established a yard and warehouse at 
the foot of Grove street, Jersey City. 
They will move their offices at 30 
Church street, New York, to the 
new address. The yard is 200 by 260 
feet, provided with two sidings along 
the Lehigh Valley railroad. It is 


equipped with a stiff leg derrick and 
a guy derrick, operated by Lidgerwood 
hoists and fitted with a 38-inch Cutler- 
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The company has 
a 100-ton 
truck scale. 


Hammer magnet. 
also installed four 
track scale and a 20-ton 


shears, 
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The company is a partnership com- 
posed of Maxwell, Morris E. and Sam- 
uel Spiro. 








Obituaries 








death on Sept. 5 was announced in 

Iron TRADE Review, Sept. 11, was 
born in Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y., Oct. 10, 
1864. He was a graduate of the pub- 
lic schools and the City College of 
Baltimore, and the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic institute, Troy, N. Y. For a 


R ecats B. CHARLTON, whose 








RICHARD B. CHARLTON 


number of years after leaving college, 
Mr. Charlton was connected with the 
R. W. Hunt Co. and on Oct. 1, 1892, 
he was employed in the mill of the 
Illinois Steel Co. at Milwaukee. He 
was promoted to mill foreman in the suc- 
ceeding year and in 1897, was appointed 
assistant general superintendent. He 
was advanced to general superintendent 
June 1, 1903, and remained in _ that 
position until his death. Always in- 
terested in public affairs, Mr. Charlton 
was a director of the Milwaukee pub- 
lic school board for eight years. 
oe 2 

Herman Lifchitz, 1664 College avenue, 
president of the H. Lifchitz Foundries 
& Machine Works, 553 East Washing- 
ton street, Indianapolis, died suddenly 
Aug. 29. 

* * * 

George P. Early, aged 68, special 
agent for the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., Pittsburgh, died Sept. 13 in 
that city. Mr. Early was well known 





as a humorist and after-dinner speaker. 
He was born in West Alexandria, O., 
and received his education at Eaton, 
O. He was admitted to the Indiana bar 
and in 1901 located in New York be- 
coming associated with the American 
Tin Plate Co. In 1904 when that com- 
pany and the American Sheet Steel 
Co. were consolidated he was appointed 
special agent for the combined com- 
panies and his office removed to Pitts- 
burgh. He was a member of the Ameri- 


can Iron and Steel institute and_ of 
the various clubs in Pittsburgh. 
Su Bile 


Henry G. Massey, Chicage district 
sales manager for the Seneca Iron & 
Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of steel sheets, died suddenly of 
heart failure recently. He had been con- 
nected with the company as district 
sales manager in New York and re- 
cently was transferred to Chicago in 
charge of sales there. 

* * * 

Felix Kahn, 76 years old, president 
of the Estate Stove Co., Hamilton O. 
died at his home in Cincinnati, Sept. 
10, following an illness of two weeks. 


Death was due to complications brought 
on by advancing age. Mr. Kahn was 


born in France. He had been president 
of the Estate Stove Co., for the past 
25 years. When he first became con- 
nected with the organization, it was 
known as the Martin Henderson Co. 
The name was later changed when the 
company was reorganized. 
+7 ee 

Robert Buchanan, F. R. S, A. died 
at Handsworth, Birmingham, Eng., on 
Aug. 27. Mr. Buchanan was one of 
the founders of the British Foundry- 
men’s association, now known as the 
Institute of British Foundrymen. He 
attended the historic meeting in Bir- 
mingham in 1904, and on the for- 
mation of the association became its 
first president. He was also the first 
president of the Birmingham branch. 
For many years he was _ foundry 
manager to W. & T. Avery, the famous. 
makers of scales and weighing ma- 
chines. He afterward went into  busi- 
ness for a time at Walsall as a part- 
ner in the firm of Chamberlain & 
Hill, and subsequently joined Hall & 
Pickles of Manchester as_ consulting 
expert in foundry matters, 
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Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 
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Societies 








NNOUNCEMENT is made that 
the annual convention of the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 


struction will be held at the French 
Lick Springs hotel, French Lick, Ind., 
Nov. 13-15. An educational program 
lias been prepared for the meeting, 
which will be open to anyone interested 
in the fabrication or use of structural 
steel. Membership in the institute has 
been increased substantially since the 
last meeting in Pittsburgh and now in- 
cludes 170 of the prominent fabricators 
in this country and Canada. More than 
25 cities have adopted the institute’s 
standard specifications as part of their 
local building codes. A standard code 
of practice is ready for adoption and 
will help to eliminate much of the con- 
fusion existing in the past. Other 
matters under way by the institute are 
the standardization of structural shapes 
with the publishing of a hand book 
containing up-to-date information re- 
garding the design and use of structural 
steel, and the encouragement of better 
selling methods with the publication 
of a sales manual. 


* * * 


Welders To Meet In Cleveland 


Cleveland has been chosen for the 
fall meeting of the American Welding 
society on Oct. 30 and 31. Headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Winton. The de- 
tailed program will be announced later. 

* * + 
Patternmaking Is Discussed 

W. LL. Kalbach, patternmaker, 
Twelfth and Olive streets, Philadel- 
phia, addressed the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s association Wednesday 
Sept. 10 on “Wooden and Metal 
Patterns and Model Making.” C. F. 
Hopkins, works manager Ajax Metal 
Co., Philadelphia, spoke on the “Econo- 
mic Production of Gasoline.” 

aS ee 
Cost Accounting Aids Success 

An adequate cost accounting system 
frequently marks the difference between 
success and failure for the jobbing 
foundry, according to M. J. House, of 
the M. J. House Associates, New 
York, who addressed the first fall 
meeting of the New England Foundry- 
men’s association at Boston, Sept. 10. 
Mr. House’s subject was “Co-operative 
and Uniform Cost Accounting in 





Foundries.” Active discussion followed 
the presentation of the paper. Applica- 
tion for membership from the National 
Founders association was received and 
acted upon favorably. 


* * * 


Engineering Society Expands 

An informal house warming was 
given by the Engineers Society of 
Western Pennsylvania on the evenings 
of Sept. 17, 18 and 19 in its new 
club rooms in the William Penn hotel, 
Pittsburgh. Growth of the society and 
popularity of the club rooms made 





Convention Calendar 











Sept. 15-18—New Haven Machine Tool Exhibit. 
Annual meeting and exhibition, Mason labora- 
tory, Yale university, Prof. S. W. Dudley, 
Mason laboratory, Yale university, New Hav- 
en, Conn., is secretary. 

S 22-26—American Society for Steel Treat- 

. Annual convention and exhibition, Com- 
monwealth Pier, Boston. W. H. Eisenman, 
4600 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, is secre- 
tary 

Sept. 
nual safety con 
‘Cameron, 168 
go, is secretary. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 3—National Safety Congress. An- 
nual meeting under auspices of National 
cote council, Brown hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
W. H. Camerson, 168 North Michigan- avenue, 
Chicago, is managing director. 

Oct, 2-4—American Electrochemical society. Fall 
meeting at the Hotel Tuller, Detroit. Colin 
G. Fink, Columbia university, New York, is 
secretary. 

Oct. 13-15—American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. Annual meeting at 
Tutweiler hotel, Birmingham, F, 5 
Sharpless, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary. 

Oct, 13-16—American Mg ra association. 
Annual convention and ition, Auditorium, 
Milwaukee. C. E. Hoyt, 140 S. Dearborn 
street, Chicago, is secretary. 

Oct. 13-17—National Hardware Association of 
the United States. Metals branch. Annual 
convention, Atlantic City, N. J. George A. 
Fernley, 505 Arch street, Philadelphia, is 
secretary, 

Oct. 16-18—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
socia Semiannual meeting at Briarcliff 

, Briarcliff Manor, Westchester county, 
N. Y. T. W. Owen, 2443 Prospect avenue, 

Cleveland, is secretary. 

Oct. 20-25—National Management Week. Simul- 
taneous meetings will be held in 65 cities 
of the United States and Canada. Ernest 
Hartford, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary of the committee on ar- 
rangements. 

Oct. 22-24—National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers. Annual meeting 
at Congress hotel, Chicago. H. J. Sameit, 
608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, is sec- 
retary. 

Oct. 30-31—American Welding society. Annual 
fall meeting, Hotel Winton, Cleveland. M. 
M. Kelly, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary. 

Nov. 13-15—American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. Annual convention, French Lick 
ances hotel, French Lick, Ind. C. F. 
Abbott, 350 Madison avenue, New York, is 
executive director. 


29-Oct. 3—National Safety Council. An- 
ess, Louisville, Ky. W. H. 
orth Michigan avenue, Chica- 
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necessary the leasing of the Hawaiian 
room which adjoined the former quarters 
and adding it to the present accommo- 
dations. 

2) 8 


Hardware Association To Meet 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the 
National Hardware Association of the 
United States will be held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 13 to 17. The various 
auxiliaries of the association will meet 
at the same time. On Monday and 
Tuesday the automobile accessories 
branch will conduct its meetings. On 
Tuesday evening the association will 
hold a general meeting jointly with the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
association, On Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday mornings executive sessions 
will be held. Wholesalers and manu- 
facturers will meet together on Wed- 
nesday afternoon while Thursday after- 
noon has been set aside for open meet- 
ings of industrial groups of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers associa- 
tion. The metals branch of the associa- 
tion will meet on Wednesday afternoon. 





Foundries To Try Group 
Apprentice Plan 


A comprehensive plan for the train- 
ing of apprentices is about to be in- 
troduced in the foundries of the Quad 
cities, comprising Moline, East Moline 
and Rock island, Ill, and Davenport, 
Ia., according to remarks made before 
the Chicago Foundrymen’s club Sept. 8, 
by A. E. Hageboeck, secretary of the 
Frank Foundries Corp., Moline, and past 
president Quad City Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation. That organization’s apprentice- 
ship committee, of which Fred Kirby, 
superintendent, Marseilles plant, Deere 
& Co. is chairman, has developed a 
program whereby it is proposed to han- 
dle apprentice training under a group 
plan. This includes an apprenticeship 
supervisor, who is to have charge of 
the apprentices in all of the foundries 
going into the proposition. It is planned 
to have uniform rates and a uniform 
method of instruction, including four 
hours a week of continuation school 
and two hours a week of personal 
instruction by plant representatives. The 
expense of this program is to be allocat- 
ed among the foundries participating, on 
the basis of the average number of mold- 
ers and core makers employed. Prac- 
tically enough signatures have been ob- 
tained from the plants in the Quad city 
district to insure the inauguration of the 
plan this fall. 

The apprenticeship plan, Mr. Hage- 
boeck said, was one of the results of 
the association’s consistent efforts to do 
constructive work in educating the 
foundrymen in their practical problems. 

















open-hearth steel committee of the 

United States Steel Corp., sailed 
Sept. 10 for France. Mr. Gray has re- 
signed his connections in this country and 
will make his permanent residence at Nice. 
He started his career as metallurgist for 
the Illinois Steel Co., and came to New 
York with the late W. R. Walker, when 
the latter became vice president of the 
United States Steel Corp. at the time 
of its crganization As assistant to Mr. 
Walker, and particularly since the lat- 
ter’s death, Mr. Gray was an active 
figure in the discussions and investiga- 
tions that preceded the adoption of plans 
involving new processes and extensions. 
For many years he was a leading figure 
in the electnie. furnace industry in this 
country, haying charge of the Steel 
corporation’ siggheroult furnace depart- 
ment. 


i eee H. GRAY, chairman of the 


* * * 


L. W. Klein of Pottsville, Pa. has 
become vice president of the Green 
Engineering Co., East Chicago, Ind. 

* * * 

Mark B. Traver, formerly purchasing 
agent for the Walden Knife Co., Wal- 
den, N. Y., has resigned to go into the 
manufacture of wearing apparel. 

2 me 

S. T. Massey, assistant general man- 
ager of the Heald Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., is visiting England and 
the Continent on business. 

x * * 

D. K. Rivas has been appointed man- 
ager of the New York office of the 
Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, with 
his headquarters at 50 Church street. 

eee 

C. J. Ellison, recently appointed man- 
ager of the Reo Motor Car Co. plant 
at Windsor, Ont., was for two and a 
half years assistant manager. 

* * * 

Alfred O. Kauffman, president of the 
Link Belt Co., Chicago and Indianapolis, 
has been appointed as chairman of the 
campaign executive committee of the 
Indianapolis Community Fund. 


- .o. = 
William M. Bostwick, recently con- 
nected as mechanical engineer with 


the Texas Light & Power Co., at Dal- 
las, Tex., formerly was with the Gen- 


eral Electric Co. at Lynn, Mass. 
* * * 


DeGray White has resigned his po- 





Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 


Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 


superintendent at 


sition as foundry 
Plainfield, N. J., with Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., New York, to become en- 
gineer with the Pequannick Valley 
Paper Co., Butler, N. J. 

i 

Charles F. Kaercher, formerly purchas- 
ing agent of Hitchings & Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J., has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of the works. His succes- 
sor as purchasing agent is Arthur H. 
Kaufman. 

* * * 

Carl Gebuhr, formerly of the machine 
tool export department of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, 30 Church street, New 
York, has been appointed manager 
of sales of the Giddings & Lewis Ma- 
chine Co., Fond du Lac, Mich. 

.. ¢. a 

Nelson Littell, for several years an 
examiner in the metallurgical and chem- 
ical division of the patent office, re- 
cently has become a member of Ham- 
mond & Littell, 110 East Forty-sec- 
ond street, New York, patent lawyers. 

* * * 

E. T. Spidy, who recently retired 
from the Dominion Engineering Works, 
Lachine, Que., as assistant superinten- 
dent, for 15 years was engaged in the 
study of waste in the metalworking 


field. He retired to return to New 
Zealand on account of ill health. 
* ok x 
Samuel G. Eastman, recently elected 


president cf the Belvidere Screw & Ma- 
chine Co., Belvidere, Ill, for many years 
was identified with the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Mfg. Co. and lately was in the 
Chicago sales office for that company 
and Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
2 

William H. Price, recently appointed 
sales manager of the Sharpsville Fur- 
nace Co., Pittsburgh, has been  con- 
nected with Allen S. Davison Co., owner 
and operator of the Sharpsville com- 
pany. Mr. Price was with the Davi- 
son company about 10 years, much of 
the time as purchasing agent. 

ee ¢ 

Robert T. Kent has been appointed 
superintendent of prison industries in 
New York state, the position recently 
having been created. Mr. Kent is edi- 
tor of Kent’s Mechanical Engineer’s 
Handbook. He was associated with the 
late Frederick W. Taylor in scientific 
management work and has been identi- 
fied prominently with plant management 
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problems. Mr. Kent recently returned 
from the Congress on Management at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

ce 


Charles L. Winn has joined the 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., Attle- 
boro, Mass., as a sales executive and he 
will have supervision over sales to the 
textile industries in New England. The 
Mossberg company manufactures 
pressed metal reels, spools, beams, 
beamheads, drop wires, etc. 

* * & 

J. W. Blackford, recently made man- 
ager of sales of swaging machines and 
ball bearings manufactured by the Tor- 
rington Co., Torrington, Conn., for- 
merly was manager of sales for the 
Dale Machinery Co., New York, and 
also was formerly assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Consolidated Machine Tool 
Corp. of America. 

* * * 

William Breeden, until recently con- 
nected with the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
at Philadelphia, for many years, and 
more recently general sales manager at 
Buffalo, has been appointed represen- 
tative in southern California for Rolph, 
Mills & Co. San Francisco. Mr. Bree- 
den was connected with the Lackawanna 
company until its purchase by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. 

Moe: ii 

Sir Charles A. Parsons, inventor of 
the first successful steam turbine in 1885, 
now on a visit to the United States, was 
a guest at the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
in Milwaukee during the past week. Gen- 
Otto H. Falk and Max W. Rabb, pres- 
ident and vice president, respectively, 
accompanied them on a tour of the 
works. The Allis-Chalmers company 
has been manufacturing turbines under 
the Parsons patent and license for the 
past 20 years. 

6 » 

F. R. Hopper, western manager of 
the Concrete Steel Co. at Chicago, has 
been transferred at his own request to 
Kansas City, Mo., where he will be dis- 
trict manager in charge of the company’s 
business in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
the western half of Iowa and Missouri. 

C. A. Lord, district manager at Kan- 
sas City has been transferred in the 
same capacity to Chicago. The position 
of western manager has been eliminated 
and the Chicago, St. Paul and Kamsas 
City district sales offices will report di- 
rect to the general offices at New York 
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The Omaha branch~office will report to 
the Kansas City district sales office. 
“ie oe 
Percy M. Brotherhood, vice president 
and general manager of the tool de- 
partment of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., New York, dealer in 
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machinery, now is a consulting engi- 
neer with offices at 100 East Forty- 
second street, that city. 

Frank J. Baumis now is vice presi- 
dent in charge of the machinery de- 
partment of the Manning, Maxwell 
company at 100 East Forty-second 
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street. Augustus Wood, advisory engineer 
in the machine tool plant at Fitchburg, 
Mass., of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., now is works manager of the 
Putnam Machine Co., at Fitchburg. 
Mr. Wood formerly was works man- 
ager of the Niles Tool Works. 





Friends Honor J. A. Campbell on 70th Birthday 








AMES A. CAMPBELL, once a 
J farm boy, then clerk and bookkeep- 
er; went to work in the 
mills of the Youngstown district carry- 
ing a dinner basket, and who attained 
success as industrial organizer and exec- 
utive after he was past middle life, was 
given a birthday “party” in Cleveland 
last Thursday by about 30 of his friends. 
“Jim,” as they called him, was 70; 
for the day ail was laid 
aside, and there were expressions and 
tokens. of friendship from friends 
and associates. Charles M. Schwab, 
chairman, and E, G. Grace, president, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., came from New 
York to attend the dinner. Otheroprom- 
inent steel men from. different parts of 
Messages of 


who 


and business 


his 


the country were present. 
congratulation were received from Ea. 
Gary, chairman, and James A. Farrell, 
president, United States Steel Corp. The 


party was arranged by Samuel Mather 
and H. G. Dalton, Pickands, Mather & 
Co., Cleveland. 

Luncheon at the Kirtland club was 


followed by an afternoon of golf, and 
dinner at the Roadside club. Mr. Mather 
was toastmaster felicitat- 
ing Mr, Campbell were made by Mr. 
Schwab, L. A. Manchester, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., and Robert Hobson, 
Steel Co. of Canada. Mr. 
responded briefly but with 


He was presented with a 


and addresses 


president, 
Campbell 
much feeling. 
bound volume containing a testimonial of 
appreciation, autographed by those who 
attended the dinner. The expressions of 
admiration and affection were for “Jim” 
Campbell, the man, rather than for 
James A. Campbell, president. 

Others who attended the dinner were: 


J. C. McLaughlan, Pickands, Mather & 
Co., ‘Cleveland; J. L. Severance, Cleve- 
land; Frank Purnell, vice president, 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; S. P. 
Ker, president, Sharon Steel. Hoop Co., 
Sharon, Pa.; Jonathan Warner, presi- 
dent, Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O.; 
John Stambaugh, Youngstown; William 
McLaughlan, Pickands, Mather & Co., 
Cleveland; C. S. Robinson, vice presi- 
dent, Yotingstown Sheet & Tube Co.; 
H. Coulby, chairman, Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Co., Cleveland; E. L. Ford, Youngs- 


town Steel Co.; E. A. S. Clarke, sec- 


retary, American Iron & Steel insti- 
tute; William C. Reilly, vice president, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; Walter 
F, Meub, secretary, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co.; Frank Armstrong; Walter 
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E. Watson, general sales manager, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; J. C. 
Chandler, sales agent, Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Cleveland; C. P. Wheeler, vice 
president, Pickands, Brown & Co., Chi- 
cago; William J. treasurer, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; Elton 
Hoyt II, Pickands, Mather & Co.; T. J. 
Bray, president, Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Youngstown, and Asael Adams, 
president, Dollar Savings & Trust Co., 
Youngstown. 


Morris, 


Friends of Mr. Campbell recalled the 
interesting career up to 
His life’s work has been 
tered in Youngstown. 


his 
cen- 
He was born in 


leading 


success. 


Chitown, Trumbull county, and from 
the farm he went to Hiram college. 
His first effort in business was when 


work in a hardware store 
then he became book- 
keeper for an ice company. His entrance 
to the began when he 


he went to 
in Youngstown; 


steel business 


joined the organization of the Trumbull 





Iron Co., at Warren, becoming super- 
intendent for that company. 

The Union Iron & Steel Co., of which 
M. C. Wick was president, took over 
the Trumbull Iron Co., and tore down 
some of the mills. “Jim” Campbell then 
went to the Mahoning Valley & Iron 
Co. as general superintendent. This 
company later became part of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., and was known 
as its Valley works. In 1899 he be- 
came district manager at Youngstown 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., and 
in 1901, with George D. Wick, who had 
been with the Union Iron & Steel Co., 
he organized the Youngstown Iron 
Sheet & Tube Co., the nucleus of the 
present company. 

The newer and larger companies were 
pushing forward with the manufacture 
of stecl but Campbell and Wick be- 
lieved they would have a more exclusive 
field in the making of wrought iron, in- 
stead of steel. When they built their 
first plant, on the old Huggins farm, 
now part of the site of the Sheet & 
Tube company, it was so far from 
Youngstown as. then constituted, that 
they had difficulty in getting puddlers 
to go that far away to work. 

The company thus established found 
some difficulties in its path at the earlier 
stages. It is related by some acquain- 
ances how. at one point in its history, 
its financial backers considered one 
whole day the question of abandoning 
the enterprise, which for them would 
have meant a loss amounting to some- 
where around a million dollars, or to put 
another million with it and try to make 
it go. Mr. Campbell at that time was 
vice president of the company. Finally 
it was decided to put in more capital 
and make him president. Twenty-one 
years later, with “Jim” Campbell still 
at the head, the company stands as the 
third largest steel organization in the 
United States. 

Mr. Campbell is a director of the 
American Iron and Steel institute and 
a member of various clubs ‘and ‘organiza- 
tions in Youngstown, Pittsburgh, Duluth 
and New York. Mr. Campbell’s son, 
Louis J. Campbell, was unable to at- 
tend the dinner, being in New York to 
participate in Defense day ceremonies. 

















Machinery Recovery Is Gradual 


Largest Recent Inquiry Involves Approximately 40 Machines for the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad—Automotive Demand Also Strengthening but Large 
Orders Are Few—Crane Buying Still at Low Ebb 


ECOVERY in the machine tool market is slow 
but gradually is gaining impetus. Cheerful sen- 
timent which has been prevalent and accumu- 

lating for the past six or eight weeks now is begin- 
ning to be reflected in occasional inquiries or sales 
to consumers for many months out of the market. 

One of the largest recent inquiries to come into the 
market is that of the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad for 
more than 40 tools. The Southern railway which also 
is inquiring for machinery, about 11 tools, is progress- 
ing in constructing its shops and soon will be a buyer. 
Generally the smaller railroads are not buying any 
equipment, the only exception noted in the last week 
being the Boston & Albany which closed for several 
tools. 

An encouraging factor in the market is the slight 
improvement noted among manufacturers of automotive 
products. Orders have been booked recently from 
interests which had not been active in the market 
for many months. The largest prospective business 
along this line is that of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, O., which is expected to seek approxi- 
mately $500,000 worth of equipment for expansion and 
replacement purposes. Establishment of an assembly 
plant at Norfolk, Va. for Ford Motor Co., capable 
of 90,000 cars annual production, is expected to stim- 


ulate buying in the Southeast. One of the largest re- 
cent automotive orders was for 40 production lathes 
booked for a Detroit automobile builder. 

Industrial buyers continue dormant. Increased de- 
mand is expected to result from railroad car builders 
and manufacturers of products used in railway cars 
and for track accessory makers, following the heavy 
orders scheduled for fall closing. Such companies 
as Western Electric Co., General Electric Co., and 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. are not now in 
the market, but are expected to enter within a few 
weeks for their fourth quarter requirements. 

An inquiry for export is out from C. W. Marwedel, 
San Francisco, for 20 to 30 tools for shipment to the 
Orient. This is the largest such business since the 
Shibaura Engineering Co. bought about $250,000 worth 
of tools for Tokio, Japan. 

Used machinery buying continues at a slow pace, 
with buyer’s interest a little keener, but competition 
for business also more severe. Prices are unstable in 
many centers, and some dealers prefer to remain out 
of the market until the pendulum of market domi- 
nance swings back to the sellers. 

Crane activity still is at a low ebb. Many old 
inquiries remain before the trade, but inquiries are not 
encouraging for a more active market in the future. 








Industrial Demand Continues Dormant 


EW YORK, Sept. 16.—A list of 
N more than 40 machine tools has 

been issued by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroad, through its offices in 
Richmond, Va. This list is comprised 
principally of wheel shop equipment, al- 
though’ there is quite a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of other tools. A leading item 


calls for four 42-inch vertical turret 
lathes. In addition, there are several 
grinders, a 16-inch cone head lathe, a 


heavy duty sliding bed gap lathe, a pipe 
threading machine and several journal 
turning and axle lathes. 

This in conjunction with the lists re- 
cently noted as issued in this district 
places railroad .activity well above most 
other. lines. The Southérn railways, 
noted last week as inquiring for 11 ma- 
chine tools for Spartanburg, S,/ C., have 
just closed on the structural steel for 
their shop extension at Atlanta, Ga., and 
are expected in the market later for 
equipment. for that project. Ra‘lroad buy- 
ing the past week has heen restricted 
to scattered orders, including a 10-foot 
pneumatic flanging clamp for the Southern 
Pacific and a car wheel lathe for the 
Sante Fe. 


Featuring automotive demand is an 


order placed with one seller by a De- 





troit automobile company for approximate- 
ly 40 production lathes. General industrial 
buying includes a 27-inch lathe for the 
Carnegie Steel Co. and a 36--inch lathe 
for the Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, both 
orders going to an eastern seller. Two 
large used steam hammers, of 12,000 
pounds capacity each, have been placed 
with a seller here by the Wyman Gordon 
Co., Harvey, Ill. Crane buying continues 
at low ebb. 

While there are dissenting opinions, 
foundry equipment sellers generally are 
agreed that the first two weeks in 
September have brought an improve- 
ment in demand in the eastern district. 
More new. construction is reaching an 
active stage, and operations at various 
jobbing foundries have improved. Sellers 
bandling an assortment of foundry 
equipment state that there appears to 
be a particular interest in sand blasting 
units. One large house is understood 
to have sold more in one week recently 
than in the preceding three weeks com- 
bined. Orders now being placed for 
equipment for the Maryland state peni- 
tentiary, Baltimore, include a dust ar- 
rester, The Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. noted in a pre- 
vious issue as having purchased a sand 
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cutter and some heavy ladles for its 


plant at Newport News, Va., is fig- 
uring on some used equipment, al- 
though it is understood that it has 


just purchased or is about to purchase 
a new sand blast unit. 
Larger Inquiries Expected 


LEVELAND, Sept. 16—A_ better 
feeling is evident in the machine 


tool market with a slight increase 
in orders and inquiries reported for 
the past week. Few sales involving 


large expenditures were noted, the ma- 
jority of the business closed last week 
being for small tools. Several large 
projects expected to materialize during 
the coming few months involve pur- 
chase of machine tools and equipment 
and lend a more cheerful tone to the 
market. Chief of interest in the spec- 
ulative business is the report that Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., 
soon will be in the market for approxi- 
mately $500,000 worth. of equipment. 
An expansion program under way by 
the Timken company makes uncertain 
at this time the probable equipment 
to be purchased. 

Several other manufacturers of prod- 
ucts for automotive use show a ten- 
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dency to expand operations and scat- 
tered inquiries are beginning to appear 
from some of these sources. Railroad 
business continues dull, with but few 
tools being placed and these mostly 
of a minor character. 

Business so far in September is run- 
ning ahead of August according to 
most dealers. Manufacturers are not 
reporting much of an increase, some 
booking less business in September 
than in the same period of August. 
One such manufacturer, with a sideline 
production of domestic machinery, is 
stressing its machine tool sales, wait- 
ing for better market conditions before 
resuming operations of normal pace. 

Used tool sales are not increasing 
despite heavier inquiries and more ac- 
tive interest among shoppers. Sev- 
eral dealers report much better busi- 
ness in September than in August, but 
a sufficient number have not made 
progress so that the general average 
of business continues on a level only 
slightly above that of last month. Price 
competition is preventing some of the 
dealers from entering actively into pur- 
suit of business, some preferring to 
wait a better opportunity before di- 
minishing present inventories. 

Crane sales are slightly better but 
inquiries still are hard to close, many 
being but price seekers, There are no 
large inquiries in this territory, most 
business being for but one installation 
each. 


Chicago Market Still Lagging 

HICAGO, Sept. 16—After a pe- 

riod of activity pointing to good 
fall business, the local machinery mar- 
ket again is lagging, with current or- 
ders confined to scattered small trans- 
actions. The trade is still disposed to 
regard the future hopefully. A con- 
siderable portion of the local school 
board list still remains unbought, and 
recent large orders for freight cars by 
the railroads may portend later pur- 
chases of machine tools and most cer- 
tainly will have a beneficial influence 
on the condition of steel mills and car 
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builders, as well as numerous allied in- 
dustries. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy has put out an inquiry for two 
motor-driven two-spindle car box bor- 
ing machines. The Fruit Growers Express, 
Washington, has closed for a No. 3 mill- 
ing machine for its Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
plant. The Pullman Car & Mfg. Co., 
which has been closing gradually agaiast 
its list of long standing, is believed 
to be completing its purchases, having 
ordered two planers, a 36-inch and a 
4Z-inch. Word comes from Pittsburgh 
that buying has been concluded for the 
machine shop of the Gary Tube Co. 
plant at Gary, Ind., but that purchases 
of mill equipment are still under way, 
two pipe straightening machines having 
been ordered during the week. Yeomans 
Bros. Co., Chicago, has purchased a 
horizontal boring mill, a universal grind- 
ing machine and a drill press. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & Sons Co., Inc., 
Chicago, is lowest bidder for one gap 
lathe for the machine shop of the new 
Riverside pumping station at Milwau- 
kee, offering a tool with variable speed 
motor at $5966, and with constant speed 
motor at $5554. The Western Iron 
Stores Co., Milwaukee bid $6173 for 
constant, and $6093 for geared. The 
E. L. Essley Machine Co. bid $6641 
for a lathe with two-in-one Ridgeway 
motor and $6985 for a similar General 
Flectric Co. motor. A decision has 
not yet been made. 


Large Inquiry Active 
AN FRANCISCO, Sept. 13.—Ma- 


chine tools are in fair demand with- 
out any particularly large inquiries or 
sales being active. One of the largest 
items to come up recently in this dis- 
trict is the inquiry of C. W. Marwedel, 
machine tool dealer, for a customer in 
the Orient. The Marwedel company has 
taken prices on the following machine 
tools: 


No. 4 vertical miller as manufactured by 
Becker Milling Machine Co. 

Chucking and turning lathes about three 
or three and a half inches as manufactured by 
the Acme Machine Tool Co. 

No. 5 automatic as manufactured by Pot- 
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ter & Johnson Machine Co. 

No 6 automatic as manufactured by Potter 
& Johnson Machine Co, 

Three inch chucking and turning lathe as 
manufactured by Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 

Three and a half inch chucking and turning 


lathe as manufactured by Jones & Lamson 
Machine ‘Co. 
Three inch chucking and turning lathe as 


manufactured by Warner & Swasey Co. 
Three and a half inch chucking and turning 
lathe as manufactured by Warner & Swasey 


0. 
Eight inch low swing lathes. 

Internal grinders as manufactured by Heald 
Machine Co. r 
Universal turret lathes as manufactured by 
Warner & Swasey Co. 

Three and a quarter inch turret lathes as 
manufactured by Acme Machine Tool Co. 
One and a half inch screw machines as 
manufactured by Acme Machine Tool Co. 
Tapping machine for castings to %-inch 
cqnecty as manufactured by Pratt & Whitney 
oO, 

Spur gear cutting machine No. 4 as manu- 
factured by Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
Automatic crank shaft lathe. 
single spin- 
screw ma- 


. two uae three spindle sensitive drill 
resses, %-inch capacity, as manufact by 
Leland-Gifford Co. pct alae 

Sixteen-spindle drill and multiple spindle drill 
press, capacity up to %-inch drills, 12 x 18- 
inches as manufactured by National Acme Co. 

No. 5 vertical miller as manufactured by 
Becker Milling Machine Co. 


Buyers’ Interest Is Growing 
P!TTSBURGH, Sept. 16—Machine 


tool sellers report a growing interest 
on the part of manufacturers and while 
that interest except in a few instances 
has not turned into actual orders, it is 
assumed that these shortly will be placed 
in an increasing number. Some dealers 
with their eye on the election, expect no 
real improvement before November. 
While the Carnegie Steel Co. has issued 
a new or revised inquiry for its Home- 
stead works, a start has been made on 
the buying and Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., took an order for three 
lathes manufactured by Boye & Emmes 
Machine Tool Co. for delivery to that 
plant. About eight or 10 items remain 
to be purchased and some orders are 
scheduled for closing this week. An- 
other feature of the market is the issu- 
ance by the Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
way of a list of tools for its various 
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Crane Awards and Inquiries of the Week 


Orders Placed 


locomotive crane for Walter H. 


35-ton used 
Y., to the Grey Steel 


Gahagan, Brooklyn, N. 
Products Co. 

25-ton locomotive crane for a railroad, to the 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. : 

25-ton locomotive crane for the John J. Craig 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., to the American Hoist 
& Derrick Co. 

20-ton crane for a contractor, 
motive Crane Co. 

15-ton locomotive crane for an industrial plant, 
to Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 

15-ton riveting tower crane for the Edge Moor 
Iron Works, Edge Moor, Del., to an eastern 


to Ohio Loco- 





builder; this is a revision of an order placed 
recently for a crane of 10-ton capacity. 

6-ton handpower crane, 33-foot span, for the 
Congoleum Co., Philadelphia, awarded an 
eastern builder. 

5-ton double I-beam handpower crane for the 
Gulf Refining Co., 17 State street, New York, 
to a Philadelphia builder. 

Cranes for the Westinghouse Airbrake Co., 
Wilmerding, Pa.; understood to have been 
placed with a Michigan crane and hoist 
manufacturer. 


Orders Pending 


15-ton yard traveling crane for Woodbury Gran- 
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ite Co., Hardwick, Vt.; bids being taken. 
15-ton electric crane, approximately 50-foot span, 
for the Atlantic Coast Line; bids asked. 
10-ton electric overhead crane, for a municipal 
pumping station, Buffalo; specifications  is- 
sued by the city engineer. 

Cranes for the United States Steel Corp., vari- 
ous units in the Pittsburgh district; tenta- 
tive figures being received pending appropria- 
tion of necessary funds. 


Cranes for the Greenville, Pa., plant of the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago; bids 
being received. 

Crane for the Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Canons- 
burg, Pa.; bids being tabulated. 
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shops covering about 18 or 20 
such as an engine lathe, tool room lathe, 
gap lathe, squaring shear, 36-inch draw 
cut shaper, boring mills, four vertical 
bullard turret lathes, etc. The National 
Tube Co. recently purchased a No. 2 


items 


Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co. 
straightener for Gary, Ind. and also 
placed am order this week for two 


punches for that plant. Numerous small 
items have been purchased by various 
manufacturers in this and nearby dis- 
tricts and inquiries for single items ap- 
pear almost every day. Two inquiries 
are out from Jamestown, N. Y., the 
Jamestown Metal Desk Co., wanting lathes, 
punch presses, welding equipment, etc., 
and John E. Roberts & Son, 1284 East 
Second street, Jamestown, wanting some 
small machine shop tools. A larger list 
is expected from the National Malleable 
& Steel Castings Co., Sharon, Pa., which 
is about to erect a 100 x 190-foot ma- 
chine shop. 

Interest in the crane market is keen 
over the issuance of two or three new 
inquiries this past week. Several old 
projects still are before the trade al- 
though the Westinghouse Airbrake Co., 
Wilmerding, Pa., is placing orders for 
the crane equipment for its new found- 
ry including several cranes and hoists, 
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the award being reported made to a 
Michigan builder. The Carnegie Steel 


Co. and other units of the Steel cor-_ 


poration still are figuring tentatively on 
a number of crane installations. The 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works still is negotiat- 
ing and the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, Chicago, is understood to be 
contemplating some crane purchases for 
its Greenville, Pa., plant. The Union 
Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., is 
erecting a warehouse at Long Island, 
N. Y., and while it may buy some 
hoists, it will not require any crane 
equipment. 


Tool Inquiry Better 


OSTON, Sept. 16—Machine tool in- 

quiry shows a decided improve- 
ment in New England despite the fact 
that recent sales of new equipment have 
been almost negligible. The Boston & 
Albany railroad bought several lathes 
and is in the market for two radial 
drills. A Rhode Island textile mill has 
a list of six tools including several 
lathes which is before the trade. Deal- 
ers report some activity in used equip- 
ment during the past week. Total 
sales in Boston probably reached 15 in- 
dividual tools. New England tool man- 
ufacturers find the western demand 
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gradually improving. Prices are un- 
changed except that one eastern manu- 
facturer bringing out a new line of 
milling machines has reduced the price 
on its old line. 


Railroad Activity Still Delayed 


INCINNATI, Sept. 16—Supporting 

factors in the machine tool mar- 
ket have been withdrawn to some ex- 
tent and have left the market here with- 
out activity. Railroads which have 
been large buyers this year have devel- 
oped a spirit of procrastination and are 
not buying on their inquiries, prefer- 
ring to let the situation rest for the 
time being. Sales are confined to an 
occasional tool or two and no inquiries 
are coming out for large groups. With 
scme signs indicating better buying later 
in the year it seems probable the mar- 
ket will remain relatively quiet for 
some time. Automotive plants are not 
adding to their equipment and agricul- 
tural implement manufacturers are run- 
ning slowly and are not in need of 
further tools. Prices remain unchanged. 
Sales of used machinery are more dif- 
ficult to close even though the bulk of 
those reported consist of odds and ends 
and small items such as bench lathes 
and drills. 





HE Borg & Beck Co., Chi- 

i cago, manufacturer of clutch- 

es for automobiles, have ac- 
quired all of the capital stock of 
A. O. Norton, Inc., with a plant 
at. Boston, and A. O. Norton, Ltd., 
with a plant at Coaticook, Can., 
manufacturer of ball bearing and 
other kinds of jacks for railroads, 
bridges and _ construction work. 
Both the Norton plants have been 
taken over by the Borg & Beck 
management and all of the direct- 
ors of the Chicago company were 
elected to the board of the Norton 
company. Harry Norton has been 
retained as president and director 
in the two companies acquired. 

: * * * 

United Steel Co., Everett, Wash., 
has filed an amendment to its char- 
ter changing its place of business 
from Seattle to Everett. 

* * &* 

The North Little Rock Power 

Co., Little Rock, Ark., has been dis- 


solved. 
* * : 


Jones Machine Tool Co., after 
Sept. 20 will have its office and 





Recent Industrial Business Changes 


salesroom located with its ware- 
house at 528-32 East Front street, 
Cincinnati. The company deals in 
used and rebuilt machine tools. 

* * * 


Winfield H. Smith, manufacturer 
of machinery, has removed his 
plant to Springville, N. Y., from 
10-6 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. A 
Buffalo office will be continued at 
the old address. 

. «+ = 


Federal Signal Co., Albany, N. Y., 


has been absorbed by the General 
Railway Signal Co., Rochester, N. 


Y. The G. R. S. Products, Inc., 
Albany, is another subsidiary of 
the General Railway Signal Co. 

* * & 


Harry Brainum, Inc., has moved 
into its new plant at 358-60 Oakland . 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., where it is 
handling black, blue annealed and gal- 
vanized sheets, iron and steel bars, etc. 
Harry Brainum, Jr., Barney Brainum 
and M. A. Cutler, all of Brooklyn, 


are members of the company. 
* * * 


Consolidated Products 


Co., 


The 


15 Park Row, New York, dealer in 
used machinery and equipment, has 
purchased the plant of the Ameri- 
can Hominy Co, at Indianapolis. 
The plant has 200,000 square feet 
of floor space. The Consolidated 
company plans selling of the plant 
in whole or in part. 

oa Oe 

The Hoover Steel Ball Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., has taken over the 
works of the Imperial Bearing Co., 
Detroit. The equipment of the 
Imperial company will be removed 
soon to Ann Arbor. H. D. Runci- 
man remains general manager, 
and S. S. Strickland, manager 
of the Imperial works, will be 
manager of the bearings division. 

0m 

H. R. Rohman of the R. C. S. 
Equipment Co., 8 East Forty-first 
street, New York, has taken over 
the agency for patented electrodes on 
the interstate steam railroads for 
the Electric Arc Cutting & Weld- 
ing Co. The Electric Are company 
also manufactures transforming 
welding equipment, accessories and 
supplies. 
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Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron.$5. . 
Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent iron. 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent 
iron TEP ETELELELEE ETE 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% 
MR ciaasae Sebwanaesecescns sap one’s . 4.75 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey furnaces 


Foundry and basic 53 to 63 

DOF. COME nccccccevcsvevoes 9.00 to 10.00 
Conver free low phosphorus 

53 to 65 per cent ........ 11.50 to 12.50 








FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 


Se A Oe rere 9.50 to 10.00 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 to 

S4 QUE GOO8.. on cncunchivedic 10.50 to 11.00 
Swedish and Norwegian lw 

phosphorus, 68 per cent.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 

to.-R Per CORE: ovewccccce 9.00 to 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

to 56 Per CORR ay 0c gccnee 8.00 to 9.00 
Alegerian foundry and basic, 

50 to 54 per cent ........ 8.00 to 9.00 


Manganese Ore 


do not include duty at rate 1 
per pound of metallic manganese 


Prices 
per cent 
contained. 
Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent....nomina! 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent . nominal 


caucasian, 55 f° 55 per cent..... 
ee Sere Ordinary, 40 cents c.i.f. tidewater 
ace aaa Washed, 42 cents c.i.f. tidepater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 

Illinois mines, per net ton $19.00 to 23.50 
Washed gravel, ” imported duty 

paid eastern tidewater, per 


OG Ts hein bak ice vohe 18.00 to 18.50 
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Bourne-F uller 
Service 


includes immediate shipment of all 
Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati 






Warehouses 


If you are not receiving our Stock- 
list we shall be glad to send it to you 
regularly upon request. 


Upson Works 


Open Hearth Steel Bars for Special 
uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 
and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 











THE 
BOURNE-FULLER CO. 


Iron, Steel 
Pig Iron 
Coke 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati Detroit 














BESSEMER, ALA.—Alabama Power Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has purchased a site from 
W. H. Stevens where it will erect a substation 
for power in North Highland and Hueytown. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Marvin Wise, 2220 
Highland avenue, has awarded contract to Ingle- 
nook Construction Co., 4011 First avenue, for 
150x150-foot garage of brick and concrete. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Calvin Jones, 3053 
Highland avenue, will construct a $30,000 gar- 
age on Twenty-fourth street and avenue E. 

EL DORADO, ARK.—Crusader 
Co., W. R. Davis, manager, has pur- 
chased holdings of Empire Pipe Line Co. in 
Smackover field and will construct a steel pipe 
line to Monroe, La., where a loading station will 
be established on the Ouachita river for ship- 
ment of oil by barges to New Orleans. Later 
the company intends to extend its lines from 


Pipeline 
general 


Monroe to New Orleans. Steel pipe, valve 
fittings, pump station engines and equipment 
needed. 

PINE BLUFF, ARK.—Arkansas Light & 
Power Co. will float $1,500,000 in bonds to 


take care of extension work and improvements 
including new transformer and switching sta- 
tions at the Remmel Dam where new hydro- 
electric stations are being installed on the Oua- 
chita river. J. L. Longino is vice president 
and general manager. 

SAN BERNARDINO, CAL.—Santa Fe rail- 
road has awarded contracts to Summer-Sollitt 
Co., 410 Delta building, Los Angeles, for work 
in connection with the new machine shops which 
the Santa Fe is erecting here. 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Quality Enameling 
& Porcelaining Co., 1634 Howard street, plans 
purchase of four acres of land for erecting 
plant for vitreous enameling operations. A stock 
issue of $450,000 is being sold to finance the ex- 
pansion. Robert E. Doss is vice president. 


SAN PEDRO, CAL.—J. Kohara is erecting 
a new corrugated iron shop building at 267 San 
Pedro, for manufacturing and other purposes, 
the structure to be 24x60 feet. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—American Tube & 
Stamping Co., Strafford avenue, has awarded 
construction contract to Riter-Conley Co., Pitts- 
burgh, for two 1-story additions to its plant to 
be 72x310 feet and 72x120 feet. Strip steel will 
be produced in the new quarters. Noted Sept. 
11, 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Plans have been pre- 
pared by the National Iron Works, 710 Windsor 
street, for the erection of a plant unit. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Blever Motor Co., 
1079 Chapel street, is in the market for miscel- 
laneous equipment for a garage. 

SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN.—South & 
Winchester Mfg. ‘Co. will construct a brick and 
steel l-story foundry, 48 x 90 feet. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Southern rail- 
road, with headquarters here, has closed on a 
structural steel contract with the Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co., for its proposed shop extension at 
Atlanta, Ga. Several cranes and a considerable 


list of machine tools will be included in the 
equipment required. 
CHICAGO—L. A. Kamradt, 3441 North 


Hamlin avenue, has inquiries out for shapers, 
taps, drill presses, drills, and other machinery. 








Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 
from the Field of Industry 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to date 
of tissue in which previous item 
appeared. 











CHICAGO—The Walnart Electric Mfg. Co., 
1251 West Van Buren street, has purchased a 
3-story plant at 302 South Green street, which 
it will occupy. The company manufactures radio 
supplies. 

CHICAGO—The Savage Bros. Co., 2638 
Gladys avenue, has awarded contracts for a 1- 
story plant, 70x100 feet, at 2634 Gladys avenue. 
The company manufactures confectioner’s ma- 
chinery. 


CHICAGO—Engine Corp., 720 West Adams 
street, has been incorporated for $105,000 to 
manufacture and deal in automobiles, taxicabs, 
engines, etc., by Albert G. Ziesk, M. Fraelig 
and A. C. Danielson. 


CHICAGO—Work-A-Ford Co., 9 South Clin- 
ton street, has been incorporated with $1000 cap- 
ital, to manufacture and deal in engineering and 
hardware supplies, gas engines, etc., by V. L. 
Gundlach, R. N. Erskine and W. O. Gundlach. 

CHICAGO—The Ridsberger Mfg. Co., 18 
East Twenty-fourth street, is taking bids through 
Sidney Minchin, Inc., 52 West Jackson boule- 
vard, on 5-story, 120x140-foot plant, of rein- 
forced concrete or mill construction, at Wa- 
bash avenue near Twenty-fourth street. 





Electrify Forbidden City 
of Lhassa 


ONDON, Sept. 6—An elec- 

trical contract for the myster- 
ious and once forbidden city of 
Lhassa has been obtained by a 
Chelmsford firm which is sending 
a 3-phase high-speed electrical al- 
ternator of 500 volts to Tibet as 
part of the government plan there 
to utilize the country’s rivers for 
generating electrical power. The 
delivery will involve four miles 
transport by camels and mules. | 
A large contract has been secured 
the Power Gas Corp., for a 
gas power plant for Northern 
Rhodesia in connection with the 
mining equipment of the Bwana 
M. Kubwa Copper Mining Co., and 
Ashmore Benson Pease & Co, 
will supply tanks for the job. It 
is expected that the orders will 
keep the Parkfield works which 
are in the Teesside district, fully 
employed until the end of the 
year. 


by 























CHICAGO—Hart Battery & Electric Works, 
Inc., 134 West Lake street, has been incor- 
porated for $25,000 to manufacture and deal in 
batteries, tools, electrical appliances, etc., by 
Julius B. Rubenstein, Jacob I. Goldstein, and 
Harry Hart. 


CHICAGO—Sherwood Mfg. Co., 2126 
Twenty-second street, Cicero, has been incor- 
porated with $150,000 capital, to manufacture 
and deal in tools, hardware, machinery, grind- 
stones, etc., by L. S. Sherwood, I. S. Adler 
and Ejidney Adler. 


CHICAGO—McFarland Mitzelman Co., 520 
West Thirty-sixth street, has been formed with 
$52,500 capital, to conduct a general sheet metal- 
working business, with Grover H. Ashbrook, 
Otto Kitzelman and J. C. McFarland as incor- 
porators. 


MOLINE, ILL.—Hoover Lawn Tool Co., 
1723 Third avenue, has been incorporated with 
300 shares no par value stock to manufacture 
and deal in garden and lawn tools, by J. F.M. 
Armstrong, Paul A. Biggs and A. T. Sheldon. 

COLUMBUS, IND.—The Golden Foundry 
Co. has been formed with $35,000 capital, to 
operate a foundry, by Walter I. Golden, S. E. 
Smith and Charles Shipman. 

MUNCIE, IND.—The Indiana Steel & Wire 
Co., South Council street, has awarded contracts 
to Albert J. Glaser, 616 South Mulberry street, 
for constructing 1-story, 220x320-foot building 
for use as an annealing works. A machine shop 
also is to be constructed. Noted Sept. 4. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The Terre Haute 
Wire & Iron Works has moved to its new plant 
at 35 Wabash avenue, where it is enlarging 
quarters. W. H., Moore of Indianapolis is con- 
nected with the company which manufactures 
ornamental iron and wire products. 

MONROE, LA.—Chester Carbon Co., Oua- 
chita National Bank building, will complete 
building of new carbon plants and natural gas- 
oline plants involving expenditure of $800,000 
in the gas fields near Swartz, La. Percy Learned 
is president of the company. 

BALTIMORE—Maedler Engine Corp., 101 
East Fayette street, has been incorporated by 
Francis B. Hammond, Leward C. Wykoff and 
George L. Hubbard, Jr. 


BALTIMORE—The Spa-Nola Products Co., 
413 American building, has been incorporated 
for $100,000 to carry on business of mining, by 
Levi Thompson, John T. Goldwine and Harry 
K. Brooks, 19 East Saratoga street. 


BALTIMORE—Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Co. will start work shortly on a power house 
to involve an expenditure of about $9,000,000. 
Herbert A. Wagner is president of the company. 
The initial unit will cost $4,000,000 to generate 
60,000 horsepower. 

BOSTON—The Wiscasset Feldspar Corp. 
has been formed with $125,000 capital, to deal 
in ore, metal, etc., by Wesley I. Newhall, 
Arthur E. Lemont and Alton E. Ames. 

BOSTON—International Harvester Co. 63 
North Beacon street, is in the market for equip- 
ment to outfit a garage and automobile repair 
shop. 

BROCKTON, MASS.—The Jado Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated for $150,000 to manu- 
facture tanks and valves, by Liborio G., 
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Giardino and Joseph F. Giardino, Brockton, 
Lawrence M. Noyes, West Bridgewater, Mass., 
James S. McDaniel, Cliftondale, and Edward 
P. Hamill, Lynn, Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—The Binney street 
Iron Works has been incorporated with 75 
shares no par value stock, by Edwin B. 
Taylor and Harvey E. Weir. 

DORCHESTER, MASS.—Stilphen Co., 395 
Columbia road, plans constructing 1-story re- 
pair and service garage at 450 Columbia road, 
estimated to cost $40,000. 

DORCHESTER, MASS.—G. V. Wattendorf, 
699 Columbia road, plans constructing 1-story, 
service and storage garage at Edward Everett 
square. 


EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Peter Gray &- 


Sons, Inc., 286 Third street, are in the market 
for a tumbling barrel. 

MEDFORD, MASS.—The chairman of the 
school commission, C. H. Lowell, is in the mar- 
ket for manual training equipment, including 
metal and woodworking tools for a new junior 


high school. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The  Shur-Lift 
Auto Jack Co. has been incorporated for 


$100,000 to manufacture automobile accessories, 
by Frank F. Storms, Alvin L. Johnson and 
Ralph E. Whittle, all of Springfield, Raoul A. 


Carpentier, ‘Chicopee, Mass., and Percy B. 
Cowell, Bridgeport, Conn. 
WORCESTER, MASS.—Johnson & Basset, 


Inc., builder of wool spinning machinery, has 
awarded contract for a 6-story, 30x90-foot ad- 
dition to its mill here. 

BLOOMFIELD. N. J.—The Bakelite Corp., 
230 Grove street, has awarded contract to En- 
stice Bros., 111 Academy street, Newark, N. Js 
for a 2-story addition to its plant to cost about 
$65,000 and to be used primarily for laboratory 
Robert Bolton, 31 Clinton street, 


purposes. 
Newark, is architect. The Bakelite Corp. man- 
ufacturers composition rubber products. Noted 
Sept. 11. 


CAMDEN. N. J.—Armstrong Cork Co., in- 
sulation department, plans constructing a plant 
addition. C. W. Russ is manager of that de- 
partment. 

HILTON. N. J.—The Hilton Brass 
Co. is increasing its capacity and is 
for some miscellaneous equipment. 

BEACON, DUTCHESS COUNTY, N. Y.— 
Tolmie Brass Co. has been incorporated for $25,- 
000 by H. and F. Rasmussen and E. S. Tolmie, 
with Phillips, Heaney & Hassett, as attorneys. 


Foundry 
inquirng 


BRONX, N. Y.—Preferred Metal Products 
Co. has been incorporated for $10,000 by H. 
Hein, M. and M. J. Koppelman, and Friedberg 
& Millman, 38 Park Row, as attorneys. 

BRONX, N. Y.—Union Wire Cloth Corp. 
has been incorporated for $100,000 to manufac- 
ture wire products, by J. A. Kassel, A. Simons 
and D. Freiberger, with D. & J. Freiberger, 261 
Broadway, as attorneys. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Eastern Bronze & 
Wire Works has been incorporated for $10,000 
by C. Bisgard, J. D. Delman and M. A. 
Meyerson, and O. L. Meyerson, 1476 Broadway, 
as attorneys. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Royal Machine & 
Stamping Corp. has been formed with $3000 
capital, to manufacture and deal in tools, by 
C. and H. Becker and ‘C. A, Jamason, with 
Horowitz, Sanders & Falb, 41 Graham avenue, 
as attorneys. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Pohlmann Foundry Co., 
Baltz street, has plans for constructing 1-story 
foundry addition for the manufacture of light 
iron and steel castings. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Property 
has been purchased by R. Steele & Sons, for 
forging and machine 


an extension to their 
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works. Plans call for a 1-story building, of 
steel and brick construction. 

NEW YORK—Bailey & Kessler have been 
incorporated to manufacture and deal in electric 
sewing machines, with $5000 capital, by S. G. 
Wiodaver. 175 Fifth avenue. 

NEW YORK—Frank Farrell has been incor- 
porated with $25,000 capital, to manufacture 
electrical machinery, by M. V. Kress, F. J. 
Hershfield and H. Drusbach, with M. D. Kop- 
ple, 66 West Fortieth street, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Gulf Coast Engineering Corp. 
has been formed with $150,000 capital, to con- 
duct a general engineering business, by R. K. 
Thistle, S. C. Wood and R. J. Gorman, with 
S. V. Ryan, Albany, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Alco Electric Co. has been 
chartered with $15,000 capital, to manufacture 
dynamos, by A. Skillman, A. J. Johnston and 
E, Mellet, with H. Goldman, 120 Broadway, 
as attorney. 

NEW YORK—American Magirus Fire Appli- 
ance Co. has been formed with 200 shares no 
par value common stock to manufacture fire ap- 
paratus by H. Waker, A. Hirsch and T. Me- 
Erlean, with Briensen & Schrenk, 50 Church 
street, as attorneys. 

NEW YORK—The Conley Foil Co, 
521 West Twenty-fifth street, is in the market 
for structural steel for a plant unit at Glendale 
L. I. The company already is negotiating for 
some of the necessary equipment, including a 
heat treating furnace, 

NEW YORK—Bramley Machinery Corp. has 
been incorporated with 1000 shares $100 par 
preferred and 3000 shares no par value com- 
mon stock to manufacture and deal in ma- 
chinery, by J. M. Russell, J. L. Clark and 
A. W. Barber, with Hervey, Barber & McKee, 
Wiodaver, 175 Fifth avenue. 


OLEAN, N. Y.—Abbott Machine Co. has 
been formed with $25,000 capital, to do forge 
work, by R. J. and L. Dorson and F, J. 
Consedine, with 'C. S. Andrews, as attorney. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The American 
Locomotive Co., 30 Church street, New York, 
plans extensive alterations at its plant in this 
city which will require approximately 1000 tons 
of steel. One detail of the work calls for an 
extension to a crane runway in one of its 
foundry yards. 

SENECA FALLS, N. Y.—Bell Register has 
been incorporated with 1000 shares $100 par 
preferred and 100,000 shares $1 par value com- 
mon stock, with $200,000 active capital, to man- 
ufacture cash registers, by H. W. Paprocki, 
F. C. Taylor and C. J. Ferrie, with F. J. 
Knorr, Albany, as attorney. 

UTICA, N. Y.—Bower Spring Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with 500 shares $100 par pre- 
ferred stock and 100 shares no par value com- 
mon, to manufacture metal beds and springs, 
by J. J. and J. A. and C. M. Bower, with T. L. 
Wilder, as attorney. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—H. A. Garrison Brass 
Co., Dowd road, is planning rebuilding portion 
of its plant recently damaged by fire. Equipment 
rendered useless by the fire will be replaced. 

CANTON, O.—Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
soon will be seeking $500,000 worth of machine 
tools according to reports. J. P. Moriarty, is 
purchasing agent. A new rolling mill is to be 
constructed. 

CLEVELAND—Reliable Stove Co. will con- 
struct a building at 1787 East Forty-ninth 
street. H.C. Fritz is manager. Carter-Rich- 
ards Co., 622 Engineers building is architect. 
The general contract has been awarded Boldt- 
Construction Co., 1969 East Seventieth street. 

DAYTON, O.—The Harris-Thomas Drop 
Forge Co. has been incorporated for $40,000 by 
G. Ernest Harris, Laura M. Harris, S. Foster 
“Harris, Charles H. Thomas and Grace Thomas. 
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GRAVEL BANK, O.—The Cleveland Stone 


Co.. Union building, Cleveland, manufacturer of 
abrasive products, has plans for constructing 
plant here. 

OAKLEY, O.—The Oakley Brass Foundry 
Co. has been incorporated for $10,000 to operate 
foundries and machine shops, by C. M. Meyer, 
D. C. Ashton, H. D, Israel, William B. Israel, 
and A. W. Schulman. 


CARDIN, OKLA.—Golden Rod Mining & 
Smelting Co. has acquired 80 acres of new min- 
ing properties and plan improvements with in- 
stallation of new mill machinery, etc. 


FAIRVIEW, OKLA.—Farmers Hardware & 
Implement Co. has been chartered’ with $35,000 
capital .by Larry Plammer»and. C. Z, Logsdon, 
Fairview and Chester Page, Woodale, Okla. 


OILTON, OKLA.—Oilton Iron & Metal Co., 
Inc., has been formed with $3000 capital, to man- 
ufacture and deal in iron and its products, by 
L. and Esther Cohn and Phillip Cordon. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Tulsa Brass & Aluminum 
Casting Co. has completed an addition to its 
foundry doubling the capacity of the plant 
which now has a daily capacity of 1000 pounds 
of brass and aluminum castings. O. E. French 
is president and general manager. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Safety Chain Fastener Co., 
capital $25,000 has been incorporated by V. D. 
Fowler, 2708 East Sixth street, president, G. E. 
Womack, Pawhuska, Okla, vice president and 
G. Renfro, Tulsa, secretary and treasurer, to 
manufacture and sell a _ steel chain fastener 
for automobile chains. : 


TULSA, OKLA.—Tulsa Light & Power Co., 
capital $1,500,000, has been incorporated by 
E. E. McInnis, Colcord building, G. M. Green 
and F. G. Anderson, all of Oklahoma City, to 
take over public utility properties in Tulsa 
formerly operated by Sand Springs Light & 
Power Co. H. S. Cameron care Public Serv- 
ice Co., Commercial building, Tulsa, is general 
manager. 


HUNTINGTON, OREG.—The United States 
Metals Co. plans constructing concentrating 
plant at its Bay Horse mine, near here. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Portland Tool Steel 
Co, has been incorporated by Otto J. Kremer, 
E. Pope and R. K. Powell. 

BETHLEHEM, PA.—Bids will be closed 
Sept. 22 by the Lehigh & New England Ter- 
minal Warehousing Co., on the erection of a 
terminal warehouse in this city. Moores & 
Dunford, New York, are architects in charge. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA.—Work will be 
started shortly by the John Woody Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of tanks and boilers, on the 
erection of a l-story building, for the manu- 
facture of water heaters and accessories, The 
company is said to have recently acquired the 
property of the Bastian-Morley Co., Los An- 
geles, manufacturer of water heaters. 

HAZELTON, PA.—The Lehigh Valley rail- 
road contemplates constructing an addition to 
its Packerton shops for the repair of steel 
cars. The new plant is to be completed and in 
operation by Jan. 1. 


PHILADELPHIA—The Olney Foundry Co., 
Duncannon and Mascher streets, will start work 
at once on a $25,000 foundry addition, 

PHILADELPHIA—The Philadelphia Grain 
Elevator Co., a subsidiary of the Reading Co., 
contemplates the erection of a machine shop 
and sheet metal works, in connection with its 
proposed grain elevator in the Ford Richmond 
district. 

QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Groupp Found- 
ry Co. contemplates the erection of a plant ad- 
dition. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville 


(Concluded on Page. 762) 
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Rivets 


Structural rivets, C. L. Pitts. . 2.60¢ 
Structural rivets L. C. L. 
WHISOMIER cccccacedospess 2.65¢ 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller......... 
0 WN beck: 54s Mpab Riel ae sD 70, 10 and 5 off 
Washers 
Wrought :5.3 c0ccs sens $5.75 to $6.25 off 
Lee. WRENS oso s0dneasmanteneeavas 80 off 


Nuts and Bolts 


Hot pressed square tapped or blank 

meh) er Perera $4.50 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or biank 

5 cae dkka Sodas Cece eee eee 5.00 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon: biank 

» aantiin lk 4 < Wicd » hd pu GO« eeaS off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 

RE A ne a ier o off list 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 

%-inch and larger ..75, 10,10 and 5 off 


Cola punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
9/16-inch and smaller..30, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Price t.o.b. Pittsburgh, packages ot 50. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(34 x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 


Ralied« Ghreeh §6 06 fad. oc bt ¥S 60 and 10 off 
Ct Siena, Sel e6eee). .oniwase peed 60 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled: thread «5.0.0. sccebos 60 and 20 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ........ 60 and 10 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 

Cut thread ...... ...----50, 10 and 5° off 
ee RULE Ter er ee 70 off 

Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads... 
ES GE TC Ss Fy Ey 50 and 10 off 
OG. 20 WIRES os Faweckscnse 50-10 + 20 oft 
Fiat and round head stove bolts...... 
PAE eee eae 80, 10 and § off 
Other stove bolts ...... ..80, 10 and 5§ oft 
PE At agen sand conte cheensbiies off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts...... 
Riss REM AkWay eee «ane hn 60 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts... 
ee mic peecdsteqelh whl and i102 
Blank bolts ¢........°° 2.2....65 and 16 off 
Rough stud bolts wit nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size).......-- 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000 
S. A. E. UG. S. 
Castellated Slotted 
4 cotati 6 ue $ 4,25 $ 4.25 
St at vats asst beaee « 4.90 4.90 
Mt 5.90 6.25 
EN el en ee re 7.50 8.50 
i Stak sbe s vidkuues sees 9.75 10.00 
DERE. 2 ee eau coencace 13.25 13.50 
8 16.25 16.50 
eds cae ae 22.50 23.00 
Oe Eis aad 34.00 34.00 
1 | a ee 53.00 55.00 
1% a pclliwi de Pier 85.00 
1% ee Yee eee ee 120.00 125.00 
Oe. EL esaudh «nh sikh oy. Se 170.00 
11 . 200.00 200.00 
Larger sizes—Prices on application. 


Steel Pipe 


(Effective April 19, 1923) 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 

loads 
Butt Weld 

Gal- 

Black vanized 

eae ebuboote » 45 19% 

% and M-inch ........ cs oS 25% 

DRMOER + cadcvcvccstetstes oS 42% 

%-inch ..... gn esskouavve ae 48% 

i ie. cassccssusasae in 50% 


IRON TRADE 





DOE cadeaveseseckaens ere * 43% 
2% to 6-inch ..........- . 47% 
Se ery eee 56 43% 
fe eee 54 41% 
ee ere 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
BR: 20: Bes cc cab sthige sue 60 48% 
Lap Weld 
PAREN: <dcvatsisiasene dsd<ds 53 41% 
2% to 6-inch ae Sra $7 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Te Te Pee eee . 24% 
% and HM-inch .........-- 47 30% 
Ne Oe ai ae ak i hii 53 42% 
(doin sesh whs beeen ® 58 47% 
Boa BORNE Sucscccrecds 60 49% 
ih See eee 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
ORE. davbe sé teeavuecedee 53 42% 
S54: 00 S-imch, «. os ccccccces 57 460% 
> -@ ee  . errerrrrr, 56 45% 
vr? Sh QR De acsctoeeee « 52 39% 
> Ree: TMOG: 6. ccaescc 45 32% 
SOR: JEASE ec ncckndnces at 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
ThMOR «6. ow decersi eer 42 12% 
ie: 2) See MO 4s sa kpeens 45 35% 
3 WO Ba GOOR: sages sesncis 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
Of ate ans Wacntepsocde 41 32% 
) oe Perr 43 34% 
4% to G6inch ....+...... 42 33% 
POW DURE new es vv ccives’ 38 25% 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
(Effective Jan. 23, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
M and ¥-inch ....... » +11 +39 
FEMMER cccccccccccsscce 22 2 
DEED pdasecscececnces 28 11 
1 to 1%-inch .......85.. 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch....... Upon application 
an. anbinaa pavcabeees 23 7 
2% to G-inch ........00. 26 ll 
DUE <cxessdeac0es 28 13 
eo oe. Pr errr ryer 26 ll 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
% and H-inch ........ +19 +54 
SREB Sic vacesessccesed 21 7 
ON are ere 28 12 
= OD TE 4. vs eswidas 30 4 
Lap Weld 
On | beaence cdudes dod 23 9 
2% to 4anch ......... : 29 15 
4% to Gimch .......++. . 28 4 
F 00 BD scence césneas 21 7 
DOO Fee ‘svecsneeus 16 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
K-inch ccccsscccccseess P47K% +59% 
4Q-MOB -coscesccas s00b009 +23 40 
LESOR eed s'caw'd st eeesaee +34 ae 
136 GERI ESS os cic tease +28 +” 
136-1 cy one ov cde bees ee +27. +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% ifiches ...... +13 +25 
3 ta -Gdpch secvacececs, + 8 +17 
4% to 6-inch socceees YD +18 
a. Bene osccee 12 
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Boiler Tubes 


L. C. L. discounts. C. L. 4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 


(Effective April 19, 1923) 
ee) o0cadee eee 
2% and 2%-inch ......... jeviccses| ae 
PANG aves ch00 ces éSke vee wee0cces: a On 
ee Er re -+++38% Off 
6) Ree aidesban ee srahees sees 42 Of 

CHARCOAL IRON 
(Effective April 12, 1923) 
RR ere re ere ee «+ $22 
S064. =a cenaveses vcqelstecnus cccece hs 
Be OO SOBER, oc cncspascosecns coon 8 
Bee. Ws CMO cede cpeceede sivesenee 3 
3% to 4%-inch...-..... Ledeb-ow sieos 5 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN®* 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 
SOON: cincediheaacnd Facdsusidehvass eco Mh: 8 
1% and 1%-inch ....... basbsnies -- 43 off 
LOO: sk beeline wh ese dcaseceaces .« Se oF 
BOO er tniiidns Sees dceled ees 
2% COE BIGGNGR. oi ecisccuce soo” Se oR 
3 and 3%-inch ........ Vict arecce, ae 
3% and 33-inch ...... reer 7 a2 Of 
WADE hoe N tere dab 20 cV9 eb 6 ceeweese 37 off 
ee Oe PIES Ba dbs bcc bkwad sas -. 29 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED* 
Ss Ge ASR | Wola s ww iic.0 cebcee 34 off 
oy ae Ue. eer res - 35 off 
GU | ce eadadcNiecsies ce pbatnons - 39 off 
SEAMLESS. STEEL MERCHANT 


BOILER TUBES* 
Extras: 

Add $8 per net ton for more than tour 
gages. heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

d 5 per cent for lengths over 24 teet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 11-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan 


ical tubing list and discount. 
Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 


diameter ‘and heavier gage. 
SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 


TUBING* 
Base Discounts 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent....... 83. off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent...... 8] off 
Carbon 0.40 to 0.50 per cent...... net price 


Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES* 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 


Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 

MO coc cdatselsasisesse 12-gage 15¢ 
ee EE ee 12-gage 1Se 
SAMGR. ccccccedaveiaces «+++ ll-gage 160 
SADER  sccvensnccconcpers 10-gage l7e 
) See Pre eer eres 12-gage 17¢ 
PRARGD Ve sicicedicvcdvecesee ]l-gage 18c 
234-inch ..c.esee pirwde wok 10-gage 2c 
Pi nk thbbaeetnd vawdes 7-gage 3c 
TSG-ER “occeccccses'sss te 9-gage lSe 
SY Cre ere reer 9-gage 55¢ 
HEED odvenesa secede «+. 9-gage 57e 

Plus usual extras for torming and for 
long lengths. 


*Published discounts are subject to con- 
siderable shading, in some cases as much 
as three extra 5 per cents. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago ..:...:.... $56.20 to 57.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicagos. 52.20 to 53.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ..4... 49.00to 50.00 
Six-inch, and over Birm’ham.. 45.00 to 46.00 
Four-inch, New York 64.50 to 65.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 59.50 to 60.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.¢0 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24- inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher, 
Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 
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SIVYER <JS CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Send Blue Prints 


Dunng the last seven years, many manufacturers 
who were having difficulty with forged parts—or 
with ordinary steel castings—have come to us for 
a solution of their difficulties. In many cases we 
have been able to suggest solutions for their prob- 
lems that did away with the hot welding and 
expensive machining that forgings often make 
necessary. 


Very often, of course, the manufacturers’ problems 
arise from the shortcomings of ordinary cast steel. 
When certain sections of a design vary sharply’ in 
thickness, it 1s difficult to cast them in ordinary 
steel. Open hearth practice does not permit the 
high temperature necessary for pouring extremely 
thin sections or intricate designs. 


With Sivyer Electnic Steel and with Sivyer devel- 
opments of molding practice, many things can be 
done that are impossible to open hearth steel. 


If you are having trouble with parts that in the 
past have been hammer forged, or cast in ordinary 
steel, send us your blue prints together with a 
statement of your difficulties. We will be glad to 
study the problems involved and recommend pos- 
sible solutions, without obligation on your paft, 


~SIVYER STEEL | 


STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


SIVYER 














IRON TRADE 


Body Casting of Sivyer 
Electric Steel for 
Rotary Swivel 


Proving Interior Integrity 


f ties results of the great advances of method in cast- 
ing steel, that have been made during the last ten 
years, are well illustrated by the rotary rig swivel 
body casting shown here. Because of the heavy load 
carried by its trunions, a single check or shrink would 
have been sufficient to cause breakage in the field. 
During the six years in which this part has been made 
of Sivyer Electric Steel, its record is entirely free 
from failure of any sort. This perfect performance 
is one of many proving conclusively the interior in- 
tegrity of Sivyer Electric Steel, and the value of the 
advances in foundry practice and attainment that it 
has helped to pioneer. 
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Construction andEnterprise 
(Concluded from Page 759) 


Welding & Brazing Co., has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital by C. B. Amanns, J. M. 
Walker, W. D. Amanns, A, B. Walker and 
others. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Del Ramey Electric Co., 
2428 Commerce street, is in the market for a 
small lathe, electric grinder, etc. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Hooser & Martin have been 
incorporated with $20,000 capital, to operate a 
metalworking plant, by John W. Hooser, 223 
North Lancaster street, W. R. Martin and A. L. 
Beason. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—Gulf Refining Co. 
plans extensions to its oil refinery consisting 
of new stills and condensor equipment and new 
machine shops and foundries. John W. Tryon, 
Port Arthur, Tex., is general superintendent. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Reed Roller Bit Co., 
3602 Harrisburg boulevard, will construct a 
$100,000 addition to its foundry and machine 
plant. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Oil Terminal 
Co., capital $320,000 chartered by Robert R. 


Kelly, M. C. Wagner and J. H. Crawford to 
build and operate steel wharves and docks for 
oil tankers. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Hughes Tool Co. 
produce two types of oil field apparatus recent- 
ly patented by William L. Childs and Louis 
A. Godbold, William C. Thomas, James C. 
Dickens, and Jesse W. Fowler, the first two 
having patented an improvement for an old tool 
and the latter three a pipe supporting slip. 


LEWISVILLE, TEX.—T. & H. Motor Co. 
is in the market for a 1-ton circular hoist, au- 
etc. 


will 


tomatic compressor, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Krueger Machinery 
Co., box 1140, is in the market for various items 
including pipe 


of metalworking equipment, 
threader, welding machine, bolt threader, key 
seater, etc. 

ALEXANDRIA, VA.—Columbia Electric 





IRON TRADE 


Mfg. Co. has been incorporated for $100,000 to 
manufacture and deal in electrical equipment, by 
H. E. P. Baden, Edwin E. Carver and Eugene 
Bode. 


NORFOLK, VA.—Royal Silver Mfg. Co., 
Twenty-second street, has plans for constructing 
an addition to its plant to be equipped for man- 
ufacture of metal spoons having a capacity of 
1000 dozen per day. 


NORFOLK, VA.—Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 
has awarded contracts for constructing an as- 
sembly plant which will have an annual capacity 
of 90,000 cars. The main building will be 30ix 
800 feet, 1-story. A separate power house and 
large oil warehouse are included in the plant 
layout. 


RICHMOND. VA.—Fretwell Safety Locked 
Razor Corp. has been incorporated with $1,000,- 
000 capitalization, to manufacture and deal in 
razors, etc., with Julian W. Fretwell as presi- 
dent and George W. Harrington, 2905 Grove 
avenue, as secretary. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Builders Sheet Metal 
& Roofing Co. has been incorporated for 
$7500 by Hartman & Hartman, Burke build- 
ing. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—McCleary Hydraulic 
Brake Co. has been incorporated for $99,000 
by ‘C. J. Webb, 509 Spokane building, and as- 
sociates. 


PADEN CITY, W. VA.—Monongahela Iron 
& Steel Co. plans spending approximately $100,- 
000 in improving its local mill. 


APPLETON, WIS.—Seamless Steel Tube 
Co., Spencer and Story streets, plans construct- 
ing 1-story, 60x150-foot mill, estimated to cost 
$50,000. 


COLUMBUS, WIS.—Arthur Kuenzli, archi- 
tect and engineer, Watertown, Wis., is taking 
bids for the construction of a $25,000 public 
garage and repairshop for W. T. Jones in this 
city. 

HARTFORD, WIS.—Fred F. Jordan, who 
recently bought out his associates in the Hart- 
ford Tool & Machine Co., is installing much 
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new equipment, including a large engine lathe, 
cylinder grinder, drill press, milling machine, 
etc. 

KENOSHA, WIS.—C. M. Osborn, city man- 
ager, has taken bids for the erection of the pro- 
posed new municipal garage and warehouse, 
with repair shop in connection. The plans 
are by City Engineer J. M. Albers. The 
building will be 60 x 160 feet. 


KENOSHA, WIS.—Madsen & Petersen, Inc., 
645 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, have been 
awarded the general contract to build the 
new Kenosha Senior high school with manual 
training department to cost about $750,000. 
The structural steel has been sublet to the 
Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee, and the rein- 
forcing steel to the Truscon Steel Co. 


KEWASKUM, WIS.—Bids are being re- 
ceived until Sept. 22 by the board of educa- 
tion for the erection of the new high and 
manual training school, according to plans by 
R. A. Messmer & Bro., Majestic building, 
Milwaukee. The building fully equipped will 
cost about $225,000. 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—Machine Postage Serv- 
ice Co., has been incorporated for $100,000 to 
manufacture machinery, by W. H. O'Toole, 
M. E. O’Toole, La Crosse, and J. C. O’Toole, 


St. Paul. 
MADISON, WIS.—The Oscar Mayer Co., 
Chicago, meat packer, has let contracts for 


the erection of a $100,000 addition to the 
Madison branch plant, including a 5-story rein- 
forced concrete warehouse addition, 75 x 100 
feet, with artificial ice and refrigerating ma- 
chinery. The work is in charge of Gardner & 
Lindberg, 140 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago. 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—The Schiette Con- 
struction Co. has taken the general contract to 
build a $125,000 cold storage warehouse and 
refrigerating plant for the Northern Wisconsin 
Produce ‘Co, here. It will be 150 x 150 feet, 
two and three stories high. The consulting 
engineers are B. K. Gibson & Co., Chicago, 
who are contracting for equipment and 
chinery. 


ma- 


New Trade Publications 


SCREW PRODUCTS—The Union Screw & 
Mig. Co., Pittsburgh, has issued a catalog con- 
taining descriptions of its products, price lists 
and much tabular matter of value to engineers 
and users of such products. 


ACETYLENE—In three small pages the 
International Oxygen Co., Newark, N. J., has 
compressed a wealth of information as to the 
use of acetylene. It is a valuable reference 
to safe practice and also informative as to the 
source and nature of the gas. 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS—Changes in 
the clock mechanism used in recording instru- 
ments are announced by the Esterline-Angus 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., making for simplicity 
and ease of maintenance. A recorder for low 
pressures of gases and air is also featured in 
the bulletin just issued. 


GEARS—Standardized gears as a means for 
saving costs by the elimination of special forms 
are advocated by the Boston Gear Works Sales 
Co., Quincy, Mass. Ability to replace readily 
from stock is an advantage of prime. importance. 
The various new forms of gears recently added 
to its list are illustrated. 


ROLLER BEARINGS—Large savings 
power loss by the use of roller bearings are 
shown in a catalog by the Chandler Machine 
Co., Ayer, Mass. Use of these devices on shaft- 


in 





ing and other power conveying equipment to 


reduce friction losses largely reduces the ex- 
pense of power production. 

BLOOMING MILLS—A circular by the 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh, calls at- 
tention to 120 years of service in building 
rolling mill machinery, basing the statement 
on the fact the company has been in ex- 
istence since 1803. A list of installations is 
presented. 


INGOT STRIPPERS—A bulletin by the 
Morgan Engineering Co.. Alliance, Ohio, is de- 
voted to ingot strippers, with a description of 
their construction and operation, and numerous 
illustrations of installations in important steel- 
works. Diagrams and halftones present details 
of construction, 


STOKERS—Chain grate stokers for natural 
or forced draft are given full description in an 
attractive catalog by the Illinois Stoker Co., 
Alton, Ill, The advantages of mechanical stok- 
ing and of the chain grate type are set forth 
and the company’s products then are described, 
with many halftones and blue prints of details, 


DIE HEAD—Automatic die heads for turret 
lathes and hand operated screw machines, a de- 
velopment of the past year by the Landis Ma- 
chine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., are described in a 


circular issued by that company, in which the 
wide diversity of uses is shown by text and il- 
lustration. 


MOLDING MACHINES—An electrically op- 
erated jar ram molding machine manufactured 
by the Pneulec Machine Co. Ltd., Smethwick, 
England, is described in a leaflet giving much 
detail. The machine is self-contained, simple in 
operation and admits of adjustment of the force 
of the jolt while in operation. 


BLOWERS—Gas_ exhausters, boosters and 
meters are made the subject of a catalog by 
the Connersville Blower Co., Connersville, Ind. 
Typical installations for various phases of gas 
plant work are shown in halftones, with appro- 
priate text to interpret the illustrations. Both 
gas and by-product plant equipment are de- 
scribed. 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS—The complete line 
of bolts manufactured by the Clark Bros. Bolt 
Co., Milldale, Conn., is described and listed in 
the catalogs recently issued by that company for 
1924 usage. The booklets are prepared in two 
styles the flat, for steady use and the folded, a 
handy type and suitably bound for filing for 
easy reference. Marginal indenture makes the 
booklets especially handy for reference to vari- 
ous classes of bolts, nuts. rivets, screws, thread 
tables, etc., manufactured by the Clark company. 
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Stove Door Panels; Splasher Backs; 
Broiler Pans; Table Tops. Refrigerators; 
Signs and other flat work. 


We also Specialize 


AUTOMOBILE 
SHEETS 


Body Stock; Flat Fender and Hood 
Stock; Cowl Stock; Radiator Casing 
Stock; Crown Fender Stock 


and 
METAL FURNITURE SHEETS 
PICKLED and ANNEALED 


ENAMELING STOCK 
for Kitchen Utensils 


MILK CAN STOCK 


“Mansfield” Steel is the ultimate in 
Sheet Bars and in Sheets. It means 
satisfaction to the many users. Constant 
study of the needs of users, and con- 
tinuous application of the results of 
such study, in the way of improved 
methods in our plants, has established 
a reputation for unsurpassed reliability. 


All “Mansfield” Products are rolled from 
our own “Bottom Poured” Ingots. They 
are very low in sulphur. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


SHEET BARS 


and 


INGOTS 


MANSFIELD SHEET & LIN PLATE ComMPANY 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


DISTRICT SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. A. P. Grenier, 640 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


The L. D. Rockwell Co., 1106 National City Bldg., 
Mansfield Sheet 9 Tin Plate Co., 
Mansfield Sheet &9 Tin Plate Co., 

The . D. Rockwell Co., 2002 Union Trust Bidg., Cleve 
Wm. L. Hoffman, 1504 West Venango St., Philadelphi 


Mr. C. H: each, 617 Merchants Bank Bidg., 





land, 
a, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Indianapoli s, Ind. 





New York, N. Y. 
1372 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, III. 
12-237 General Motors a 


Wm. P. Horn Co., 237 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. P. Horn Co., 301 Kerchoff Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wm. P. Horn Co., 
Wm. P. Horn Co., 


Dekum Building, Portland, Ore. 
1426 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 
YARD WR 
Steel Works Scrap ET rs. flog ‘OUGHT | 013.00 rom-and Steel Works Scrap 
- HEAVY MELTING STEEL ie Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.00 to 18.00 ma ‘a = TURNINGS . ‘ 

NT EE ES .50 to 13. oston SRERES) . a0'0 c PAsntieae 9.00 to 9.50 
Boston (dealers) ........-+++ 12.00 to 12.50 New York arr WROUSRT 50 to 14.00 Rufalo .occccccccsvees peeeee 14,50 to 15.0" 
SEE ct neve every © xkas dou 17.50 to 18.00 gic pian, Anata sianente Se oe 14.00 to 14.50 
RIOD vs cnovwws0ctscea teow 16.50 to 17.00 BUSHELING Chevelle ii cua cine st eco deu ts 15.25 to 15.50 
RS iN Pees 16.75 t0.17.00 - Buffalo .....i...cccccecsenes 16.00 to 17.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
NE. nes ons beet rniad 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago, No. 1 ..seeeeeeees 14.00 to 14.50 Pittsburgh .............. -+++ 15.50 to 16.00 
ppetwole (gealers) iis eae soba t 15.25 to feed So me ~~. 2 popetadeaxhe as to aoe Wg TA Co nce chive sah bac 13.00 to 13.50 

Zastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.50 to 16.0 OS eee ae .50 to 11. 

New York (dealers) .......+ 13.00 to 13.50 Cleveland, No. 1 ..........+- 14.750 15.25 pinoy STEEL CAR Stam 
Mistshdirale vcs twee deaeech oot 19.50to 20.00 Cleveland, No. 2 ........... TE Re erage ieee ae ERE ea 7.00 to 18.00 
ng eS aailbotg tage las Np tae apenas ie 15.500 16.00 Detroit, No. 1 ..........0005 eee ae Snes ors temas 21.00 to 22.00 
alee - v5 Vicebat hee «rent 19.25 to 19.50 Detroit, No. 2 (new) ...... Oe BE + eo li lh lad ela aad oh 19.00 to 20.00 
No. i railroad steel New York Detroit, No. 2 (old) eee 10.50 to 11.00 Cl : ms Ceececcesccveesperee 21.25 to 21.75 
ee ee eer ar 13.50 to 14.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ....... . 14.00 to 14.50 ae an pees gersstte cesses 18.00 to 18.75 
COMPRESSED SHEETS Pittsburgh, No. ee eae 14.00 to 14.50 Pitt, we h CHNSY!VAMA weocere 23.00 to 24.00 
MOMMA SS dcuara pss tetacdaes 17.00 to 17.50 St- Louis, No. 1 ..........+. GET & tees ote ee aa 
CIO Sais Svickivn gh 0s cu siegog 13.50 to 14.00 MACHINE SHOP TURN fe Sass yee ade maa hee Re aa E ‘ 
Cleveland ee eee seers seeeeeres 14.50 to 14.75 Birmingham ath wdka ne 6S Ot @ dra Pri ye 7.06 B SHAFTING 
Detroit( dealers) ..:......... 13.00 to 13.50 -Boston (dealers) ........... 8.50 to 9.00 cen (consumers) ......... 21.00 to 22.00 
Pittsburgh ......0..-s+cssees SE 7OOS CEES GED - s0ebs spss cbeccncsds 12.50 to 13.00 Chicago ......... rrtteseeens 20.75 to 21.25 
Welders... fate e sia cinvetegh AZWOGRETINE  CUMDRRO 55s ci'ss ac vaceccc odes 10.00 to 10.50 eg Pennsylvania ........ 23.00 to 25.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS ON ga age Ba £ 1000 tea te ee ee) vos et as 18.00 to 18.50 
Delile £6.55. ¢88u «ovens dies 14.00 to 14.50 Cleveland | wagtasersesssestess S4BS IASG FT hn ote sooo en nees es 19.50 to 20.00 
EERROGE 45 s Cease oie oub ct 11.00 to 11.50 etroit (dealers) ..........+- 11.25.to 11.75 
eee a oe ee ee 13.50 to 14.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 14.00 to 14.50 Iron Foundry Scrap 
EE ois: acgunntgessdians ss 10.50 to 11:00 New York (dealers) ....... 9.50 to 10.00 CAR WHEELS 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 23.00to 25.00 Pittsburgh ................. 15.00 to 15.50 Birmingham, tram car ...... 15.00 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh .......seeeeeeees 15.00t0 15.50 St. Louis ........csecessceess 9.0010 9.50 Birmingham, iron .......... 14.00 to 15.00 
a i Ee oe te. » : nee to A a VERE ccbhscccsrshexmaee 14.00 to 14.25 ee sep (consumers) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
BETO cnccoessecnecsencecs 5.50 to 16. MEBIO seciccccccvsccedadves 17.50 to 18.00 
CAST IRON LCORINGS “hi . 

_ SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE Birmingham (chemical) .... 15.00 to 16.00 et sa ns: coh ak dale ted Lr Pia 
CRORO * ooic tic eee detect evecs 9.50 to 10.00 Birmingham (plain) gasacccs. 10000 B00 astern iieiinits ieniaies a 17.50 - is'be 
Detroit = s..0+++-ee soveeceee 8.50to 9.00 Boston (chemical) .........- 10.50t0 11.00 New York ir i taalees 14.75 ° 18.35 

. STEEL RAILS, SHORT Boston (dealers) ..........0. 8.50to 9.00 Pittsburgh rad 199 eh 19.5 oe 20. 00 
Birmingham ....++++++++++. 12.50 to 13.00 Buate ndvahovs cabo «kien | $ROC 08 RREE Beta ca ay deen 23 50 

DEE cawnncs 506Gb abbeh veces 4.50 to 15. MT TERE ELE 12.00 to 12.50 Tine) ee te eae dod 
es el thee 18.50t0 19.00 Cincinnati .................. 11.00 to 11.50 * Louis, iron ............. 17.50 to 18.00 
OEE OOO TT OTe OT 16.50 to 17. 00 Cleveland Wah ele vapeew ab eanee 15.25 to 15.50 ya NO. 1 CAST SCRAP re 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) ....... 16.50 to 16.75 Detroit (leaders) ............ 11.50to 12.00 Birmingham, cupola ......... 14.00 to 15.00 
ARMED: ban dues asesosee ys 19.00 to 19.50 Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.50 to 16.00 Boston (consumers) ........ 19.50 to 20.00 

; STOVE PLATE Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 14.00 to 15.00 Buffalo .. 5? ec ateleldede Sedat 17.00 to 17.50 
eae aeiaiiise anna 13.50 to a4 wel ro (dealers) ...... 9.50 to 10.00 See ag Se . es 20,50 to 21.00 
Bost WUE . coctvsdes 15.00 to 15. ae eae cay Cee ae 15.00 to 15.50 . machinery 
Buffalc repmencen vadhebanr:: 16.00 to 16.50 St. Leute odesale deena 11.50 to 12:00 cupola (net tons) ........ 18.50 to 19.00 
eet, tae 17.50 00 18.00 Valleys .....s..cscvceccsnene 15.00 to 15.50 oars cupola “SS 19.00 to 19.25 
Cc ti EE GES 11.00 to 11.50 etroit ‘(net tons ealers).. 15.50 t 016.00 
<r me ane nana ERE IE 2 11.00 to 11-50 MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola 18.00 to 19.00 
Detroit (net tons) dealers .. 13.50t0 14.00 ».. — blast furnace use New York, cupola (dealers). 14.75 to 15.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 15.50 to'16.00 oston (dealers) ............ 8.00 to 8.50 Pittsburgh, cupola ......... 18.50 to 19.00 
New York (dealers) 12.00 to 12.50 Cleveland onc eascsesescseces 15.25to 15.50 San Francisco .........-s00. 20.00 
Pictebernth ss. cn oss ver 14.50 tod 8.00 Detroit (dealers) ‘Pe PpONE Res SLO OO 21.50  Shattlel oss vicscasin secs oe cecss 15.00 to 19.00 
oe > SRE epgnedhnanie 16.50 to 17.00 —s. Pennsylvania ....... Lee OO 20.00 GE LMOM elie oss oc cease 19.50 to 20.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS New York (dealers) ....... 8.25 to 9.00 a agricultural ....... 19.50 to 20.00 
Buffalo. .scsccyecceseccccnes 19.00 to 19.56 IRON AXLES ANCYS sees cece cere eeeeces 19.50 to 20.00 
Cincinnati .....+-- Sendyeseogs 15.00 to 15.50 Birmingham .......... seeees 19.00 to 19.50 HEAVY CAST 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 19.50 to 20.50 Boston (comsumers) ....... .- 31.00 to 32.00 Boston (consumers) ........ 16.00 to 17.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 22.50 to 23.00. Buffalo ........... » MaaeeEn 25.00 Buffalo (breakable) ......... 16.00 to 16.50 

t. SHOVELING STEEL SED sv envernscnvaa hee veh 28.50 to 29.00 » Cleveland .....-2......sss0e, 13.00 to 13.25 
CORMMIEE ves thos cent ogearen PROM ARs S MQURCIRUEEL « ..iciisccssderces 2 23.50 to 24.00 Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 15.50 to 16.00 
P ittsbbrgh OR ce ade 15.000 15.50 St. Louis ................... 27.00 to 27.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 17.00 td 17.50 
elle it he ole Fg AP Sy 15.25to 15.75 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 24.00 to 25.00 New York (dealers) ....... 13.50 to 14.00 

KNUCKLES. COUPLERS, SPRINGS ge AS OE I 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago Pen ssn ssn eesesees 1 975 to 20.28 Seftelc IRON RAILS ical MALLEABLE 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 19.00 to 20. EBIO newer eeeeeeees sere - 0 20. i ae jo ore 
Pittsburgh ................. 21.50 to 22.00 —— strep skeet eee sae ey to 19.00 Boson (raMrORh) bs eadeenes pe a aa 
Se Louis .......cccoccovcs 20.80:4031.00° Cimcimmati ..........scceeee .00 to 13.50 thee sts $n ensees ag . 

FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS ee ere be seaevewes 16.50 to 17.00 eam railroad. ......0.. 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago 17-00 to 17.50 chicago, _ agricultural ...... 17.50: to 18.00 
roe see Pennsyivenia eg SA etp” 16.50 to 17.50 a PIPES AND FLUES Cincinnati, agricultural ..... 14.00 to 14.50 
St ee 17.50 o> 18.00 CHICAGO 400 scceseeccevessoes 13.00 to 13.50 Cincinnati, railroad .......... 14.50 to 15.00 

~b BOILER PLATE. CUT . RRR te Maat AE Me 8 10.00 to 10.50 Cleveland, agricultural ....... 17.50 to 17.75 
Lee 1. 50 to 12.00 SME | 5. os Secneeesnnsrse 12.00to 12.50 Cleveland, railroad .......... 18.50 to 18.75 

. ANGLE BARS—STEEL AE SRST ST Ge 11.50to 12.00 Detroit (dealers) .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Chi 5 to 18.75 Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad a8. 50 to 16.590 
é eo WO HRKGE CHRO syed ge vo 18.25 to 0 Buff RAILROAD GRATE BARS Pittsburgh, railroad ........ 17.50 to 18.00 
PP eee i 17.50 to 18.00 Chine, SEEN <aNoee awe Reb Lees nae to 16.00 St, Louis, agricultural ...... 15.50 to 16.00 

Iron Mill Scrap (ees ollie idea adil Maeno, itd a ES ae 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ee 15.00 t 15.50 2 
wee ,RAILROAD WROUGHT | 13.00 New, York (dealers) «vue ++. 13.00 to 13.50 Miscellaneous Scrap 

oy OO aaa $1 4 to y ee ee ee 16.00 to 16.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
Boston (dealers) ............ 13.50 to 14.00 FORGE FLASHINGS S fest and over 
Buffalo Fedasetersandsot- 032 15.00 to 15.50 Boston (Aselers) ....<...... 9.50 to 10.00 Birmingham tram car ....4.. 15.50 to 16.00 
ene. *" Doiseseeseeness GH to ee SS SRR Se Ss Se 14.50 to 15.00 Boston (dealers) ........3,.. 13.00 to 13.50 
ee, Ae Redden hab fe 16:50 r 1700 LRICARO »--- + 26s erence eens 12.50t0 13.00 Chicago ...+.......ceeeeedes 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati No. * ype Phare ae 12:00 to 12.50 Cleveland (under 10 in.) .... 14.75 to 15.00 “Gleveland swew..seeiveeeeeee 17.25 to 17.50 
— No : 2 es so 18.25 4 18.75 Cleveland (over 10 in.) .... 13.50 to 14.00 Detroit mieten 6: asd gs 000 geib's 15.25 to 15.75 
Easter Pennsylvania’ "1.1... 18:50 to 19,00 Detroit (dealers) ............ 11.00 to 11.50 astern Pennsylvania ....... 18.00 to 18.50 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).. 15.00 to 15.50 FORGE SCRAP Saiibeee de’ aeee ie ee 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 .......... 16.50 to 17.00 Boston (dealers) ............ 9.00'to 9:50 cittepurgs district - . iigeme 70-2eo 21.00 
Suatbersh, Mo: 2 ......0c0 19.50 00.20.00. Chicago .......cc...sss-agie. 2 20.00 to 20.50 OUIS .....060000e oe «+» 18.50 to 19.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 ........... 15.00 to 15.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ..¥.... 14.50 to 15.00 ‘ LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
i Oe acne es nse 15.00 to 15.50 ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS Oe es Reree 19.00 to 19.50 

‘ WROUGHT PIPE a ee > FS ee a1. i to 21.75 St. LOWS os. ccescses +eeeeee 17.00 to 17.50 
Boston (dealers) ........... 11.50 to 12.00 "gE ee ee ree -00 to 21.50 LOW H 
eMbwe secs ecssccce .«+ 11.00 to 12,00 ANGLE BARS—IRON Chicago laptop aad dik 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 16.50t017.50 Chicago ....ccceccescccceuee 20 vena A TN dla aah “00.019. 
> go ‘ -25 to 20.75 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
New..York (dealers) ....... 12.25 t0 12.75 St. Lows ..02.......eeeeees 19.50 to 20.00 Pittsburgh .........seeeeeue 21.50:to 22.00 








